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PREFACE. 


Many  selections  of  excellent  matter  have  been  made  for  the  benefit  of 
young  persons.  Performances  of  this  kind  are  of  so  great  utility,  that 
fresh  productions  of  them,  and  new  attempts  to  improve  the  young  mind, 
will  scarcely  be  deemed  superfluous,  if  the  writer  make  his  compilation  in¬ 
structive  and  interesting,  and  sufficiently  distinct  from  others. 

The  present  work,  as  the  title  expresses,  aims  at  the  attainment  of 
throe  objects  :  to  improve  youth  in  the  art  of  reading  ;  to  meliorate  their 
language  and  sentiments  ;  and  to  inculcate  some  of  the  most  imjiortant 
principles  of  Jiiety  and  virtue. 

The  pieces  selected,  not  only  give  exercise  to  a  great  variety  of  emo¬ 
tions,  and  the  correspondent  tones  and  variations  of  voice,  but  contain  sen¬ 
tences  and  members  of  sentences,  w'hicli  are  diversified,  proportioned,  and 
pointed  with  accuracy.  Exercises  of  this  nature  are,  it  is  presumed,  well 
calculated  to  teach  youth  to  read  with  propriety  and  effect.  A  selection 
of  sentences,  in  whicli  variety  and  proyiortion,  with  exact  punctuation, 
have  been  carefully  observed,  in  all  ineir  parts  as  well  as  with  respect  to 
one  another,  will  probably  have  a  much  greater  ellect,  in  properly  teaching 
llie  art  of  reading,  than  is  commonly  imagined.  In  such  constructions, 
every  thing  is  accommodated  to  the  understanding  and  the  voice;  and  the 
common  difficulties  in  learning  to  read  well  are  obviated.  When  the 
learner  has  acquired  a  habit  of  reading  such  sentences  with  justness  and 
facility,  he  will  readily  apply  that  habit,  and  the  improvements  he  has 
made,  to  sentences  more  complicated  and  irregular,  and  of  a  construction 
entirely  different. 

The  language  of  the  pieces  cliosen  for  this  collection  has  been  carefully 
regarded.  Purity,  proprict}',  perspicuity,  and,  in  many  instances,  elega 
of  diction,  distinguish  them.  They  are  extracted  from  the  works  < 
most  correct  and  elegant  writers.  From  the  sources  whence  the 
ments  are  drawn,  the  reader  mayexyiect  to  find  tliom  connected  and 
iar,  sufficiently  important  and  impressive,  and  d  .v£  \3d  of  every  tliiru 
I.S  either  trite  or  eccentric.  Tlie  frer|uetP  perLii.iC'  of  such  compo.  /» 
naturally  tends  to  infuse  a  taste  for  this  speciss  of  f  xcellence  ;  a. 
produce  a  habit  of  thinking,  and  of  composing,  niui  j,  diyment  and 
curacy.''' 

*  The  learner,  in  his  progress  throueh  this  volume  i  -yi  ff'?s  'Sequel  to  it,  '  i 
meet  witli  numerous  instances  of  composition,  in  sirict  cornbmity  to  the  r 
for  jirumnting  perspicuous  and  elegant  w.itirie:  contain-'d  in  tire  Appeiioi  i 
the  Author’s  English  Grammar.  By  occasionally  examming  this  conform 
he.  will  be  confirmed  in  tiie  utility  of  tliose  rules';  and.  ho  en.ibled  to  ayi 
them  with  ease  and  dexterity. 

It  is  proper  further  to  observe,  that  the  Beader  ami  the  fleque],  besii 
leacliin?  to  read  accurately,  and  inculcating  many  important  son  iments,  m  ' 
no  Considered  as  auxiliaries  to  the  Author’s  English  Graronif.?:  as  pracii'  .* 
iiluslratioiis  ofthe  principles  and  rules  coiilaiucd  in  that 
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That  this  colluction  may  also  serve  the  purpose  of  promoting  piety  ana 
virtue,  the  Comjnler  has  introduced  many  extracts,  which  place  religion 
m  the  most  amiable  light ;  and  w  hich  recommend  a  great  variety  of  moral 
duties,  by  the  excellence  of  llieir  nature,  and  the  happy  effects  they  pro¬ 
duce.  These  subjects  are  exhibited  in  a  style  and  manner  which  are  cal¬ 
culated  to  arrest  the  attention  of  youth  ;  and  to  make  strong  and  durable 
impressions  on  their  minds.* 

Tlie  Compiler  has  been  careful  to  avoid  every  expression  and  sentiment, 
that  might  gratify  a  corrupt  mind,  or,  in  the  least  degree,  offend  the  eye 
or  ear  of  innocence.  This  he  conceives  to  be  peculiarly  incumbent  on 
every  person  who  writes  for  the  benefit  of  youth.  It  would  indeed  be  a 
great  and  ha[)py  improvement  in  education,  if  no  writings  were  alloived  to 
come  under  tlieir  notice,  but  such  as  are  perfectly  innocent ;  and  if  on  all 
prOjier  occasions,  they  were  encouraged  to  peruse  those  which  tend  to  in¬ 
spire  a  due  reverence  for  virtue,  and  an  abhorrence  of  vice,  as  well  as  to 
animate  then:  with  sentiments  of  pietv  and  goodness.  Such  impressions 
deeply  engraven  on  their  minds,  and  connected  with  all  their  attainments, 
could  scarcely  fail  of  atlendiiig  them  through  life,  and  of  producing  a  so¬ 
lidity  of  principle  and  character,  that  would  be  able  to  resist  the  danger 
arising  from  future  intercourse  with  the  world. 

The  Author  has  endeavoured  to  relieve  tiie  grave  and  serious  parts  ol 
his  collection,  by  the  occasional  admission  of  pieces  which  amuse  as  well 
as  instruct.  If,  however,  any  of  his  readers  should  think  it  contains  too 
great  a  |)roportioii  of  i!ie  former,  it  may  be  some  apology  to  observe,  that 
m  tlie  existing  publications  designed  for  the  perusal  of  young  persons,  the 
prepondeiance  is  greatly  on  the  side  of  gay  and  amusing  productions.  Too 
.‘lucli  attention  may  be  paid  to  this  medium  of  improvement.  When  the 
imagination,  of  youth  especially,  is  much  entertained,  the  sober  dictates  of 
the  undersianJiiig  are  regarded  wdth  indifference;  and  the  influence  of 
good  afiecLioiis  is  either  feeble,  or  transient.  A  temperate  use  of  such  en¬ 
tertainment  seems  therefore  rerjuisite,  to  afford  proper  scojie  for  the  opera¬ 
tions  of  the  understanding  and  the  heart. 

The  reader  will  perceive,  that  the  Compiler  has  been  solicitous  to  re¬ 
commend  to  young  pei'sons,  the  perusal  of  the  sacred  Scriptures,  by  inter¬ 
spersing  through  I'liis  work  some  of  the  most  beautiful  and  interesting  pas¬ 
sages  of  those  invaluable  writings.  To  excite  an  early  taste  and  venera¬ 
tion  for  this  great  rule  of  life,  is  a  point  of  so  high  importance,  as  to  war¬ 
rant  the  attempt  to  promote  it  on  every  proper  occasion. 

To  improve  the  young  mind,  and  to  afford  some  assistance  to  tutors,  in 
me  arduous  and  important  work  of  education,  were  the  motives  which  led 
to  this  production.  If  the  Author  should  be  so  successful  as  to  accomplish 
tlicse  ends,  even  in  a  small  degree,  he  w’ill  think  that  his  time  and  pains 
have  been  well  employed,  and  will  deem  himself  amply  rewarded. 

In  some  of  the  pieces,  the  Compiler  has  made  a  few  alterations,  chiefly 
vei  baL,  to  adapt  them  the  better  to  the  design  of  his  work. 
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The  author  of  the  application  of  the  Inflections,  &c.  to  the  col 
ection  of  reading  lessons  in  Murray’s  English  R.eader,  has,  with 
many  others  of  his  profession,  borne  testimony  to  the  excellency  of 
that  work,  by  making  it  an  almost  exclusive  reading  book  in  his 
school  for  nearly  fifteen  years.  Indeed,  public  taste  has  deter¬ 
mined  the  merits  of  the  English  Reader,  by  pronouncing  it  the  best 
work  of  the  kind  now  in  use.  No  reading  book  in  the  English 
Language,  has  a  more  unlimited  circulation,  or  has  done  more  to 
advance  thj  art  of  reading.  The  writer,  however,  always  sup¬ 
posed  the  work  imperfect ;  in  as  much  as  Mr.  Murray’s  strictures 
on  correct  reading  are  too  abstruse  and  difficult  for  the  generality 
of  pupils  ;  and  none  of  his  principles  applied  to  practice ;  they 
therefore  remained  as  mere  inoperative  precepts,  w'ithout  the  force 
of  examples.  The  subscriber  has  endeavoured  to  remedy  this 
defect  in  the  work,  by  applying  the  acknowledged  principles  of 
elocution,  by  sensible  characters,  to  most  of  the  pieces  in  the  col¬ 
lection  ;  and  he  has  also  furnished  a  Key,  for  the  benefit  of  the  pupil, 
exhibiting  those  principles,  by  rules  and  examples,  and  illustrating 
the  manner  of  applying  them  to  practice.  The  learner,  by  con¬ 
sulting  this  Key,  will  soon  be  enabled  to  extend  the  principles  to 
general  reading  ; — for  this  purpose,  let  him,  in  the  outset,  compare 
his  intended  lesson  with  the  rules  and  examples  furnished  in  the 
Key,  and,  with  a  pencil,  make  the  requisite  character ;  this  exercise 
will  soon  make  him  master  of  the  principles,  and  the  mode  of  ap¬ 
plying  them.  These  principles  will  enable  him  to  impart  to  his 
reading,  the  greatest  precision,  harmony,  force,  and  variety,  and 
give  a  finishing  polish  to  his  style  of  delivery. 

The  work  has  now  received  its  utmost  pinfcction,  and  wears  the 
stamp  of  its  highest  excellence.  Mr.  Murray’s  selections  have 
been  kept  entire,  and  his  order  of  arrangement  scrupulously  pre¬ 
served  ;  for  in  these  respects  no  writer  could  have  been  more  for¬ 
tunate.  The  book  is,  in  short,  what  it  always  has  been,  the  Eng¬ 
lish  Reader,  with  the  addition  of  the  principles  of  Elocution,  dic¬ 
tating  the  precise  manner  of  reading  its  contents.  It  is  therefore 
humbly  but  confidently  submitted  to  the  favour  of  a  discriminating 
public,  by  that  public’s  devoted  servant, 

M.  R.  BARTLETT. 
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Utica,  May  1,  1823. 
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Exhibiting  the  manner  of  applying  the  principles  0/ liillec- 
lions  and  Emphases  to  the  pronnncinlion  of  icritten  lain- 
guage,  icith  the  dcjinilion  of  those  terms. 


INFLEC'i'lONS. 

THE  inflections  of  the  voice  are  Those  pecniiar  slides 
which  if  takes  on  prononneing’  a  strongly  emi)hatic  word,  or 
making  a  necessary  [)anse.  ()!'  these  there  are  two,  the  np- 
ward  Slide,  and  the  downward.  The  first  is  represented  Itv 
a  small  dash  inclining  to  the  right  in  an  angle  of  ahinit  45  de¬ 
grees,  thus  the  second  is  marked  by  Llie  same  character, 
inclining  to  the  left,  tlms  \ 

SENTENCES. 

DIRECT  PERIOD. 

Defnilion  and  Bale. — The  direct  period  consists  of  two 
great  members,  commencing  witii  corresponding  connectives, 
either  exiiressed  or  imjilied,  and  tiie  liirmer  part  depending 
on  the  latter  for  sense  ; — at  the  close  ol’tlie  first  the  rising  in¬ 
flection  is  aiiplied,  and  at  the  close  of  the  la  tter  the  falling  in¬ 
flection. 

Example. — As  Columbia  expects  liersons  to  he  brat  e',  so 
she  itresumes  her  daughters  will  be  virtuous'. 


INVERTED  PERIOD. 

Definition  and  Rule. — The  inverted  penoti  consists  also  o! 
two  great  members,  similarly  connected,  yet  makiiig  sense 
as  it  proceeds ;  it  is  also  ctipalrle  of  being  transposed  and 
reriiJered  direct,  by  wbich  the  dependence  of  the  })arts  may 
be  rested.  These  parts  adopR  tlie  same  inflection  that  are 
adopted  in  the  direct  period. 

Example. — At  the  declaration  of  peace,  la  obedience  to  the 
voice  of  the  peoide,  the  General  returned  his  sword  to  its 
scabbard',  because  it  teas  in  obedience  to  the  same  res{jecled 
vTiice  tiiat  ire  drew  it  at  the  ap>proach  of  war'. 

LOOSE  SENTENCE. 

Definiiion  and  Rule. — The  loose  sentence  consists  of  a  di 
rect  or  an  inverted  period,  with  one  or  more  additional  nrern- 
hers.  'J'he  period  is  read  as  in  the  abo''’e  examiJes.  and  die 
flilliri42  inflection  is  applied  to  each  audit ional  member  that 
forms  g(/od  sense. 

Example. — As  you  will  find  m  the  Bible  all  the  trutfis  ne 
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cessary  to  be  believed',  so  you  will  find,  at  the  same  time, 
every  necessary  direction  for  the  performance  of  your  duty' ; 
this  book,  therefore,  must  be  the  rule  of  all  your  actions'; 
and  it  will  prove  your  best  friend  in  a'l  the  journey  of  life'. 

PENULTIMATB  MEMBER. 

Dejiniiion  and  Rule. — The  penultbnate  member  is  the  last 
limb  or  jnember  in  tlie  sentence  hut  one.  As  the  final  mem¬ 
ber  takes  the  falling,  the  penultimate  adopts  the  rising  inflec 
tion. 

Example. — The  soul,  considered  abstractly  from  its  pas¬ 
sions,  is  ofa  remiss  and  sedentary  nature' ;  slow  In  its  resolves, 
and  languishing  in  its  execution'. 

EXCEPTION  TO  THE  FOREGOING  RULES. 

Whenever  the  member  of  a  sentence,  c.lanning  tiie  rising 
inflection,  terminates  with  a  strongly  emphatic  word,  the 
falling  inflection  is  applied  ;  for  strong  emphasis  always  dic¬ 
tates  the  downward  slide  of  the  voice. 

Example. — I  must  therefore  desire  the  reniter  to  remem¬ 
ber  that,  by  the  pleasures  of  the  imas-ination,  I  mean  those 
only  that  arise  from  sight'' ;  and  that  I  divide  them  into  two 
kinds'. 

SERIES. 

Definition. — Series  imjdies  that  succession  of  similar  or 
opposite  particulars,  or  portions  ofa  sentence,  whether  single, 
double,  triple,  or  com|X)und,  or  whatever  other  variety  they 
may  assume,  which  frerpiently  commence  or  close  a  com¬ 
pound  sentence.  These  may  be  divided  into 

1st,  The  Simple  Series  ; 

2d,  The  Compound  Senes ; 

3d,  The  Series  of  Serieses. 

SIMPLE  SERIES. 

Defnition. — The  simple  series  consists  of  two  or  more 
single  particulars,  following  each  other  in  succession,  either 
in  commencimr  or  closing  a  sentence. 

Rule  1. — AYhen  the  sentence  commences  with  two  par¬ 
ticulars,  the  1st  takes  the  ',  and  the  2d  the  '  inflection. 

Example. — Manufactures'  and  agriculture', give  steady  em 
idovnient  to  thousands  of  the  poorer  order'. 

Rule  2. — When  the  sentence  closes  with  two  single  par¬ 
ticulars,  the  1st  takes  the  ',  and  the  '  inflection. 

Example. — Example  is  generally  more  forcible  than  pre¬ 
cept'  or  discipline'. 

Rule  3. — When  the  sentence  commences  vath  three  sin¬ 
gle  particulars,  the  1st  and  2d  take  the  ',  and  the  3d  the  '  hi- 
flection. 
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Example. — Tlie  head',  the  heart',  and  the  hands',  shoulc 
be  constantly  and  actively  employed  in  doin^  good'. 

Rule  4. — When  three  single  particulars  lorrn  the  conclu¬ 
ding  series,  the  1st  and  3d  take  the  ',  and  the  2d  the '  inflec¬ 
tion. 

Example. — Whatever  obscurities  involve  religious  tenets, 
Uie  essence  of  true  piety  consists  in  humility',  love',  and  de¬ 
votion'. 

Rule  5. — When  four  single  particulars  form  the  com¬ 
mencing  series,  the  1st  and  4th  take  the  ',  and  the  2d  and  3d 
the  '  inflection. 

Example. — Health',  peace',  fortune',  and  friends',  consti 
tute  some  of  the  ingredients  of  the  cup  of  human  happiness' 

Rule  6. — When  four  single  particulars  form  the  conclu 
ding  series,  the  1st  and  4th  adopt  the  and  the  2d  and  3d  the 
inflection. 

Example. — The  four  elements  into  which  the  old  philoso¬ 
phers  classed  the  material  world,  are  fire',  water',  air',  and 
earth'. 

Rule  7. — When  the  commencing  series  contains  a  long 
Sst  of  particulars,  they  are  divided  from  the  right,  into  peri 
ods  of  three  members  each,  and  set  ofi  by  the  dash  ;  the  last 
period  may  he  read  afler  Rule  3,  the  others  after  Rule  4,  and 
odd  particulars  after  Rule  1. 

Example  of  5  particulars. — Gold',  silver', — copper',  iron' 
and  lead',  are  found  in  many  parts  of  the  new  world'. 

Example  of  6  particulars. — The  elk',  deer',  wolf', — foi' 
ermine',  and  martin',  abound  in  cold  climates'. 

Example  of  7  partic7tlars. — The  Amazon', — La  Plate' 
Mississippi',  Missouri', — St.  La  wrence',  Oronoco',  and  Ohio' 
rank  among  the  largest  rivers  upon  the  globe'. 

Example  of  8  particulars. — Cotton',  cofiee', — sugar',  rum' 
molasses', — spice',  fruits',  and  drugs',  are  imported  from  tht 
W  est-Indies'. 

Example  of  9  particulars. — Love',  joy',  peace', — long-suf 
fering',  gentleness',  goodness', — faith',  meekness',  and  tern 
perance',  are  the  fruits  of  the  divine  spirit'. 

Example  of  particulars. — Metaphors', — enigmas',  mot 
toes', parables', — fables',  dreams',  visions', — the  drama\  bur 
lesque'',  and^  allusion',  are  all  comprehended  in  Mr.  Locke*, 
definition  of  wit'. 

Rule  8. — When  this  long  list  of  particulars  forms  the  clo¬ 
sing  series,  they  admit  of  the  same  division,  and  are  read  ac¬ 
cording  to  Rule  4th ;  but  odd  members  agreeably  to  Rule  1st 
mple  of  5  particulars. — I'he  productions  of  Brazil,  are 
fruits', — dye-woods',  metals',  and  diamonds'. 
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Kxamjjlfi  of  6  particulars, — The  chief  towns  in  the  United 
Slates  ot  x^merica,  are  New-York\  Pliiladelpliia',  Baltimore', 
— Boston'',  Charleston',  and  New-Odeans'. 

Lxample  oj  7  particulars. — 'I'he  Americans  export  rn)m 
the  lertile  shores  ol  their  leag'iied  domain,  to  li)rei^n  climes, 
a  variety  of  lumber',— (ish\  heel'',  pork',— butter',  cheese', 
and  dour'. 

Exauiple  of  8  particulars. — The  soul  can  exert  itself  in 
many  ddferent  ways;  she  can  understand',  will', — imagine', 
see',  hear', — feel',  love',  and  frowJi'. 

Example  of  9  particulars. — 'J  he  fruits  of  t’le  spirit  are  love', 
joy',  peace', — lon^’-suderlng'',  gentleness',  goodness', — lliitlf, 
meekness',  teniperance', — ag;ainst  these  there  is  no  laiv'. 

Example  of  10  particulars. — Mr.  Locke’s  definition  of  wii 
comprehemis  every  species  of  it ; — as  metaiihors', — enigmas'  , 
mottoes',  and  parables', — liibles',  dreams', — visions', — the 
drama',  burlesque',  ami  allusion'. 

COMPOUND  SERIES. 

Definition. — The  com]jound  series  consists  of  livo  or  meri- 
successAe  particulars,  com)X)sed  of  two  words  or  members 
'of  a  sentence,  whiclujliough  not  perlectly  similar,  are  sudi- 
ciently  so  to  admit  of  classification. 

Rui.e  1. — All  the  compound  members  ivliich  form  the 
•commencing  series,  take  the  '  infleclion,  except  the  last, 
which  takes  the  '  inllectifm. 

Example. — The  whole  system  of  the  intellectual  ]x)wers', 
the  chaos  ami  tiie  creation',  ruui  all  the  fm-nitiire  of  three 
worlds',  enter  into  tlie  subject  of  Milton’s  Paradise  Lost'. 

Rule  2. — When  the  compound  mendiers  form  the  con 
eluding  series,  tliey  all  adopt  the  '  iiillection,  except  the  {le- 
nultimate  memher,  Avhich  takes  the  '  indection. 

Example. — Notwithstanding  all  the  ])ains  which  Cicero 
took  in  the  education  of'  his  son,  he  nevertheless  remained  a 
mere  blockhead.  Nature  rendered  him  incapable  of'  impro¬ 
ving  by  all  the  rules  of  eloquence',  the  jirecepts  of  philosophy'. 
Ills  father’s  endeavours',  and  the  most  refined  society  of 
Athens'. 

EXCEPTION. 

The  only  exception  to  the  above  rule  is,  when  the  sen¬ 
tence  commences  with  a  conditional  or  suppositive  phrase ; 
for  in  that  case  the  members  lake  the  '  inflection. 

Examples. — Whatever  contributes  to  promote  the  princi¬ 
ples  of  virtue,  and  strengthen  the  bonds  of  brotherhood', 
wiiatever  tends  to  calm  the  rufHed  feelings,  and  regulate  the 
oassions',  is  undoubtedly  a  source  of  happiness'. 
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So,  wbon  tlie  foillifiil  pencil  has  design’d 
Some  bright  idea  ol’tlie  master’s  mind'; 

When  a  new  world  leaps  out  at  his  command' 

And  ready  Nature  waits  upon  iiis  hand'; 

^\'he:l  the  ripe  colours  solten  and  unite', 

And  sweetly  melt  into  just  siiades  aiu'  light'; 

VV'hen  mellowing  years  their  tlill  pertection  give  j 
Aral  each  bold  fi'rure  just  begins  to  live'; 

The  treacherous  colours  the  lair  art  betray', 

And  all  t!ie  bright  creation  fades  away\ 

SERIES  or  SERIESES. 

Definition. — Two  or  more  simple  jiarticulars,  combined 
with  two  or  more  compound  jiarticulars,  and  all  united  in 
firming  an  independent  member  of  a  sentence,  constitute 
what  is  termed  a  series  of  serieses. 

(je^teral  Rule. — AVhen  several  compound  members  oc¬ 
cur,  composed  of  similar  or  opposite  particulars,  and  Ibrming 
a  simple  scries,  they  may  be  divided  according  to  their  na 
tures  into  couplets  or  triplets,  anil  pronounced,  singly  ac 
cording  to  the  aiipropriate  rule  of  the  simple  series;  but  al¬ 
together  agreeably  to  the  number  of  compound  particulars  in 
the  whole  period,  and  according  to  the  ajipropriate  rule  of 
the  compound  series. 

.  Example. — For  I  am  persuaded,  that  neither  life',  nor 
death';  nor  ang-els',  nor  principalities,'  nor  powers';  nor 
rJiings  present',  nor  things  to  come' ;  nor  height,'  nor  depth' ; 
nor  any  other  creature',  shall  be  al'Ie  to  separate  me  from 
the  love  of  God  which  is  in  Christ  Jesus  our  Lord'. 

THE  DASH. 

General  Rui.e. — To  those  members  of  a  sentence  sepa¬ 
rated  by  the  Dash,  the  same  inflections  must  be  applied,  ac¬ 
cording  to  their  nature,  as  would  be  ajipiied  were  the  parts 
set  off  by  any  other  points. 

Example.— \i\  general,  the  manners  of  Mr.  Henry  were 
l.liose  of  the  ])lain  Virginian  gcntk'man'— kind'— open' — can¬ 
did' — and  conciliating'— warm  without  insincerity' — and  po 
life  without  pom])'— neither  chilling  by  his  reserve' — nor  fa 
tiguing  by  his  loquacity' — hut  adapting  himself  without  effort 
to  the  cliaracter  of  his  company'. 

INTERROGATIVE  SENTENIES. 

Rule  1. — Those  interrogatwe  sentences  which  are  corn 
menced  with  a  verb,  always  adopt  the  '  inflection. 

Examples.— h  justice  lame  among  us,  my  f'iend,  as  well 
as  blind':  Can  he  exalt  his  thoughts  to  any  thing  great  ano 
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noble,  who  believes  tliat,  after  a  short  turn  upon  the  stage  of 
this  world,  he  is  to  sink  litr  ('ver  into  oh’ivion'? 

Rule  2. — Those  interrogative  sentences  that  commence 
with  a  verb  which  is  iollowed  by  the  disjunctive  conjunction 
or,  adopts,  at  the  close  ot'  the  lirst  part,  the  ^  inflection  and 
at  the  end  of  the  second,  the  ^  inflection. 

Examples. — Shall  we,  in  your  person,  crown  the  author  of 
the  ])uhlic  calamity'',  or  shall  we  destroy  him'?  Will  t)>e 
trials  of  this  life  continue  for  ev'er',  or  will  time  finally  dissi¬ 
pate  them'  ? 

Rule  3.- -Those  interrogative  sentences  that  commence 
with  the  interrogative  pronoun  or  adverh,  always  close  wit 
the  '  inflection. 

Examples. — Who  will  take  the  trouhle  of  answering  these 
questions'?  How  will  he  collect  the  necessary  evidence' ? 
"WlKmce  derive  his  authorities'  ?  Wfien  adjust  all  the  con¬ 
tending  points'  ? 

Rule  4. — When  the  interi'ogative  sentence  consists  of  se¬ 
veral  memhers  fiillowing  in  succession,  commencing  with  a 
pronoun  or  adverh,  all  th.ose  meniliers  atio[)t  the  '  inflectiim, 
save  the  penultimate,  which  takes  the  ''  inflection. 

Example. — Where  can  he  fliul  such  cogent  exhortations 
to  the  practice  of  virtue  ;  such  strong  exciiernents  to  piety 
and  holiness'  ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  such  assistance  in  at¬ 
taining  them',  as  are  contained  in  the  Holy  Bihle' ? 

Rule  5. — When  the  interroG'ative  sentence  commences 
with  a  v’-erb,  and  consists  ol‘  several  succeeding  inembers, 
they  all  adojit  the  '  inflection. 

Example. — Would  an  infinitely  wise  heimr  make  such  a 
glorious  creature  as  man,  fin  so  mean  a  purpose'?  can  he 
delight  in  the  production  of  such  abortive  intelligences',  such 
short-lived  rational  beings' ?  would  he  giv'c  him  falents  that 
are  not  to  be  exerted',  and  capacities  that  are  not  to  he  grati¬ 
fied? 

Rule  6. — When  the  interrogative  sentence  presents  a 
combination  of  ]varticulnrs,  forming  a  series  of  smaeses,  thev 
adopt,  according  to  their  natmes,  both  the  '  and  the  '  inflec¬ 
tions.  'I'he  last  member,  however,  upon  which  the  question 
turns,  must  always  have  the  '  inflection. 

Examjde. — D(>  you  imagrine  the  hours  wasted  in  idle  prate  , 
the  days  dev'oted  to  vxiin  amusements',  the  weeks  lavishetl 
on  dress  and  paiuide',  and  the  months  squandered  withouf 
end  or  aim',  are  all  lost  in  the  great  account  of  eternity'?  or 
will  they,  like  an  army  of  departed  ghosts,  rise  to  your  af¬ 
frighted  memory,  and  condemn  you' 
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EXCLAMATION  POINT. 

General  Rule. — Sentences  and  their  members  toHowea 
ny  this  point,  adopt,  according  to  their  natures,  both  inflec 
tions. 

Examples. — If  this  is  a  man  of  pleasure  Vwliat  is  a  man  of 
paiid  ^  How  quick',  how  totah,  is  his  transit'  !  In  what  a 
dismal  gloom  does  he  sit  for  ever' !  How  short',  alas^ !  is  liis 
ilay  of  rejoicing' !  lor  a  moment  he  glitters',  he  dazzles' !  in 
a  moment  where  is  he'  ^  Oblivion  covers  his  memory' ! 

PARENTHESIS. 

Rule  1. — When  this  figure  is  used  either  with  or  without 
the  comma,  it  always  adopts  the  '  inflection. 

Examples. — Natural  historians  observe',  (li)r  while  I  am  in 
tlie  country  I  must  thence  bring  my  allusions',)  that  male 
birds  only  have  voices'. 

Know  ye  not,  brethren',  (for  I  speak  to  them  that  know 
the  law',)  tiiat  the  law  has  doiuinion  over  a  man  so  long  as 
he  lives'  i 

I  had  letters  from  liim',  (here  I  felt  in  my  pocket',)  that  ex 
actly  spoke  the  king’s  mind  . 

Rule  2. — When  the  parenthesis  is  set  off  by  the  semico- 
.on,  colon,  or  dasli,  the'  inllecuon  obtains. 

Example. — Then  went  the  cajitain  with  the  officers,  and 
brought  llie  apostles  without  violence'  ;  (lltr  they  feared  the 
jieople  lest  they  should  have  in'en  stoned';)  and  when  they 
iiad  brouH'ht  them,  tliey  set  them  beliire  the  council'. 

huLE  3. — 'I'hat  ]thrase  or  member  which  intervenes  and 
breaks  the  connexion  oi'a  sentence,  is,  whether  long  or  short, 
of  tiie  nature  of  a  parenthesis,  ami  is  preceded  and  followed 
by  the  '  infleclion. 

Examples. — 'Fhe  minister’s  talents' ,  formed  for  great  enter* 
prise',  could  not  fail  of  rendering  lum  consjiicuous'. 

I  shall  always  remember',  my  friemls',  with  the  most  lively 
gratitude',  your  (*ontinued  kindness  to  me'. 

He  is  alten'ateiy  supported',  and  has  been  f  )r  these  ten 
vears',  by  his  father',  his  brother',  and  his  uncle''. 

EMPHASIS. 

Definition. — Emphasis  is  that  peculiar  stress  of  the  voice 
with  which  the  important  words  in  a  sentence  are  pro¬ 
nounced,  in  order  to  distinguish  them  from  the  less  important 
or  little  connective  particles. 

Rule  1. — Those  words  and  phrases  in  a  sentence  which 
stand  opposed  to  each  other,  adopt  the  strong  emphasis. 
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Examples. — Many  people  mistake  the  love  of  virtue  for  tJie 
practice  ot'it. 

Many  states  were  in  alliance  with,  and  under  the  protec 
tion  of,  the  then  mistress  of  the  world. 

The  wise  man  is  happy  when  he  gains  his  own  esteem ; 
♦he  fool  when  he  gains  the  esteem  ot'  others. 

Rule  2. — That  ivord  or  phrase  in  a  sentence  which  sug¬ 
gests  or  dictates  the  opposing  word,  must  take  the  strong 
emphasis. 

Emphasis.— \s\\en  a  Persian  soldier  was  railing  against 
Alexander  the  Great,  his  officer  reproved  him  by  saying, 
“  Sir,  you  ivere  paid  to  figld  against  Alexander.” 

Justice,  my  IHend,  appears  to  he  lame  among  us. 

And  Nathan  said  unto  David,  Thou  art  the  man. 

EMPHATIC  INFLECTIONS. 

Rule  1. — When  emphasis  is  positive  and  affirms  some¬ 
thing,  it  always  dictates  the  '  inflection. 

Examples. — An  honest  man  may,  without  blame,  risk  his 
property  in  equitable  trade^. 

Sir,  you  ivere  paid  iofght  against  Alexander'. 

I  think  you  informed  me  that  your  brother  supplied  your 
wants'. 

In  the  perusal  of  a  book,  a  man  expects  to  be  inslnicied\ 

This  treaty  secures  the  honour  of  the  United  Stales'. 

Rule  2. — When  emphasis  denies  something,  it  always 
adopts  the  '  mfleciion. 

Examples.— An  honest  man  may  risk  his  property  without 
blame,  in  equitable  trade'',  but  not  in  gambling'. 

Sir,  you  were  paid  to  fight  against  Alexander',  not  to  rail 
‘  at  him  . 

I  think  you  in  firmed  me  that  your  brother  supplied  your 
wants',  and  not  your  doting/af/ier'. 

In  the  perusal  of  a  book,  a  man  expects  to  be  instructed', 
not  corrupted'. 

This  treaty,  says  Fisher  Ames,  secures  tlie  Iionour  of  the 
United  States',  and  therefore  cannot  compromise  li'. 

AV ashington  never  fought  for  personal /ame'',  but  he  fought 
Qw  tJie  freedom  of  his  country'. 

READING  VERSE. 

Rule  1. — That  sentence,  or  member  of  a  sentence,  which, 
«)  prose,  would,  according  to  the  fiiregoing  rules,  adopt  the 
iinection,  must  adopt  it  also  in  poetry. 

examples. 

Rut  when  old  age  has  silver’d  o’er  thy  head',  , 

When  memory  lads',  and  all  thy  vigour’s  fled', 

Then  may’s!  tliou  seek  the  stillness  of  retreat', 
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And  hear',  aloof',  the  hviman  tempest  beat'. 

What'!  shall  an  African',  shall  Juba’s  heir'. 
Reproach  great  Cato’s  son',  and  show  the  world 
A  virtue  wanting  in  a  Roman’s  soul'? 

Is  there',  (as  ye  sometimes  tell  ns',) 

Is  there  one  who  reigns  on  high'? 

Has  he  bid  you  buy  and  sell  us'  ? 

Speaking  from  his  throne',  the  sky'? 

Rule  2. — That  sentence,  or  member  of  a  sentence,  which, 
prose,  would,  according  to  the  Ibregoing  rules,  require  the  ^ 
mtiection,  nmst,  in  poetry,  adopt  the  same  inflection. 

EXAMPLES. 

I  am  monarch  of  ail  I  survey', 
jMy  right  there  is  none  to  dispute' ; 

Fi-orn  the  centre,  all  round  to  the  sea', 

I  am  lord  of  the  fowl  and  me  brute'. 

Can  you  disceiai  another's  mind'? 

'Why  is't.  you  envy'  ?  Envy’s  blind'. 

'Fell  envy',  when  she  would  aniioy', 

J'hat  thousands  want  'whal  you  enjoy'. 

(),  lost  to  virtue',  lost  to  manly  thought'. 

Lost  to  the  noble  sallies  of  the  soul'. 

Who  think  it  solitude  to  be  alone'  1 
Commimioa  sweet',  communion  large  and  high  , 

Our  reason',  guardian  angeh,  and  our  God'. 

'Fhen  nearest  these',  when  others  most  remote'; 

And  all',  ere  long',  shall  be  remote',  but  these'. 

RuI;E  3. — Almost  every  kind  of  verse  admits  a  short  pause 
m  or  near  the  middle  of‘  the  line,  the  observance  of  which 
gives  great  beauty  to  the  reading  of  i)oetry. 

EXAMPLES. 

A  little  rule',,  a.  little  sway', 

A  sunbeam',,  in  a  winter's  day', 
is  all  the  proud',,  and  nhghty  hav^e'. 

Between  ihe  cradle',,  and  the  grave'. 

And  see  tlie  rivers',,  how  they  run 

Thro’  woods',,  and  meads',  in  shade',  and  sun'? 

Sometimes  swift',,  sometimes  slow' ; 

Wave  succeeding  wave',,  they  gm 
A  varidus  jouiaiey',,  to  the  deep'. 

Like  human  life',,  to  endless  sleep'. 

Rule  4. — At  the  end  of  every  line  in  poetr}',  a  pati  ' 
should  be  made,  proportioned  to  the  intimacy  or  remo1en>i3 
of  the  connexion  hetween  th.e  words  that  terndnate  the  o.i..; 
and  commence  the  other. 
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EXAMPIES. 

Now  the  pine  tree’s',,  waving  top', 

Gently  greets',,  the  morning  gale' ; 

Kidlings  now',,  begin  to  crop' 

Daisies',,  on  the  dewy  dale'. 

Did  sweeter  sounds',,  adorn  my  flowing  tongue', 

Than  ever  man  pronounc’d',,  or  angels  sung' ; 

Had  I  all  kiTwledge',,  human  and  divine'. 

That  thought  can  reach',,  or  science  can  define': 

And  had  I  power',,  to  ^ive  that  knowledge  birth  , 

In  all  the  speeches',,  ol  the  babbling  earth' ; 

Did  Shadrach’s  zeal',,  my  glowing  breast  inspire'. 

To  weary  tortures',,  and  rejoice  in  fire' ; 

Or  had  I  faihi  ,,  like  that  which  Israel  saw'. 

When  Moses  gave  them',,  miracles  and  law' ; 

Yet',  gracious  Charity',,  indulgent  guest', 

W  ere  not  thy  power  ,,  exerted  in  mv  breast,' 

Those  speeches',,  would  send  up  unheeded  prayer 
That  scorn  of  life',,  would  be  but  wild  despair' : 

A  cymbal’s  sound',,  were  better  than  my  voice'l 
My'  faith  were  form',,  my  eloquence  were  noise. 

EXCEPTION. 

When  the  break  betiveen  the  lines  separates  the  article 
from  the  noun  wliich  it  limits ;  the  adjective,  in  its  natural 
order,  from  the  noun  which  it  modifies ;  or  the  preposition 
from  the  noun  which  it  governs,  no  pause  can  be  admitted. 

EXAMPLE. 

O’er  their  heads',,  a  crystal  fountain', 

Whereon  a  sapphire  throne',,  inlaid  with  pure 
Amber',  and  colours  of  the  show’ry  bow'. 

On  a  sudden',  open  fly', 

^yith  impetuous  recoil',,  and  jarring  sound', 

Th’  infernal  doors',  and',  on  their  hinges,  grate 
Harsh  thunder'. 


DIREC'nONS  TO  THE  LEARNER. 

In  taking  up  the  English  Reader  with  a  view  of  applying 
the  princifiles^  of  elocution  to  the  pronunciation  of  the  lessons, 
the  learner  will  commence  with  the  Key,  and  make  himself 
complete  master  of'  the  definitions  and  rules,  and  familiar 
with  the  examples.  In  the  mean  time  he  may  exercise  his 
judgment,  by  selecting  from  any  other  book  examples  under 
the  several  rules  and  exceptions,  and  apply  the  appropriate 
characters. 

In  a  little  time  lie  will  feel  himself  prepared  to  enter  upon 
the  select  sentences,  and  progress  through  the  book. 
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Gre'al  care  should  be  taken  to  guard  against  a  drawling 
indistinct  utterance,  and  a  liurried  clipping  mode  of  pro¬ 
nouncing  words  and  phrases. 

Guard  also  against  extending  the  rising  inflection  too  high, 
or  the  lalling  too  low;  and  be  careful  to  make  Jio  pause  in 
rising  or  lalhng,  indess  a  pause  is  inserted. 

In  sjnrited  interrogatives,  and  attiie  period,  the  inflections 
adopi  their  greatest  ext  remes  ;  but  in ‘dispassionate,  and  es- 
])ecially  patlietic  pieces,  they  should  resemble  the  tindula 
1-k)ns  of  a  gently  agitated  lake. 

In  pronouncing  a  seiies  of’jtarticulars^  to  w^iicli  the  falling 
inflection  is  applievl.  or  a  simpie  series  ol  three  more  niem- 
l»ers,  the  first  j)arti(;ular  or  member  sJiould  '‘r  ^ead  in  the 
low  pitch,  a  small  increase  of  three  applied  to  it  e  second, 
nnolher  advance  to  the  third,  and  so  on,  to  the  last  in  the 
commencing  series,  and  the  last  Imlone  in  the  closing  series; 
tiiis  Avill  produce  a  climax  in  utterance,  and  add  force  to  the 
delivery. 

Generally  speaking,  lessons  should  he  read  upon  the  mid¬ 
dle  [Mtch  oftb.e  voice.  In  this  pitch,  utterance  will  be  easiest 
to  the  reader,  and  luost  jtleasing  to  the  hearer;  and  in  this, 
too,  the  voice  has  the  greatest  strength,  and  most  play. 

T-'he  principles  have  been  p\uposely  omitted  in  several 
diapters  toward  the  close  of  a  letv  secaons,  litr  the  purpose 
of  liaving  the  pupil  apply  them  in  pencil  mark,  as  a  test  of 
his  knowledge  of  tiie  Key,  and  of  theii  application  to  general 
reading. 
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DILIGENCE',  industry',  and  proper  iraproveraent  o 
are  material  duties  of  the  young''. 

The  acquisition  oi' knowledge'  is  one  of  the  most  honour 
able  occupations  of  youth'. 

Whatever  useful'  or  eng-ag-ing^  endowments  w^e  possess', 
virtue  is  rec{uisite^,  in  order  to  tlieir  shining  Avith  proper 
lustre'. 

Virtuous  youth'  gradually  brings  lorAvard  accomplished 
and  flourishing  manhood''. 

vSincerity'  and  truth'  form  the  basis  of  every  virtue'. 

Disa})poinlments'  and  distress'  are  often  blessings  in  dis¬ 
guise'. 

Change'  and  alteration',  litrrn  the  very  essence  of  the  world'. 

True  happiness'  is  retired  nature' ;  an  enemy  to  pomp' 
and  noise'. 

In  order  to  acquire  a  capacity  for  happiness',  it  must  he 
f>ur  first  study  to  rectily  imcmY/  disorders'. 

V^'hzVdYOvpnriJies' ,  fortifies  also  the  lieart'. 

From  our  eagerness  to  grasp',  we  strangle'  and  destroy 
pleasure'. 

A  temperate  spirit',  and  moderate  expectations',  are  ex 
cellent  safeguards  of  the  mind',  in  tliis  uncertain  and  chang 
in  g  state'. 

NOTE. 


In  the  first  ohaptei,  the  compiler  has  exhibited  sentences  in  a  great  variety 
nf  construction,  and  in  all  the  diversity  of  punctuation.  If  well  practised  upon 
•le  presumes  they  wilt  fully  prepare  the  young  reader  for  the  various  pauses, 
mflections,  and  modulations  of  voice,  which  the  succeeding  pieces  require 
'^I'he.  Author’s  “  English  Exercises;”  under  the  head  of  Punctuation,  will  af- 
ord  the  learnet  additional  scope  for  improving  himself  in  reading  sentencea 
and  paragraplLa  varlousht^coustructed 
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There  is  nothing-',  except  simplicity  of  intention',  and  jui- 
rity  of  principle',  that  can  stand  the  test  of  near  approach'  and 
strict  examination'. 

The  value  of  any  possession',  is  to  be  chiefly  estimated',  by 
the  relief  which  it  can  bring-  us',  in  tlie  time  of  our  greatest 
need'. 

No  person  who  has  once  yielded  up  the  government  of  his 
mind,'  and  given  loose  rein  to  his  desires'  and  passions',  can 
tell  how  far  t  hey  may  carry  him'. 

Traii(|uillity  ol' mind',  is  always  most  likely  to  be  attained 
when  tlie  business  of  the  is  tempered  with  thoughtfur 

a.nd  serious  retreat'. 

He  who  would  act  like  a  wise  man',  and  build  his  hous'e 
on  the  rock\  and  noton  the  .sr/nti',  should  conterajilate  human 
hie',  not  only  in  the  sunshine',  hut  in  the  shade\ 

Let  usefulness'  and  heneficence',  not  ostentation'  and  va¬ 
nity',  direct  the  train  ofyour  pursuits'. 

To  maintain  a  steady'  and  unbroken  mind',  amidst  all  the 
shocks  ol’the  tvorld',  rnar'is  a  great'  and  noble  spirit'. 

Pulience',  hy  ja-eserving  composure  within',  resists  the 
impression  trouble  makes  I'rom  wilhoul\ 

Compassionate  aiiections',  even  wdien  they  draw  tears 
from  our  eyes  fir  human  miset-y',  convey  satislaction  to  the 
heart'. 

They  who  have  nothing  to  give',  can  often  afford  relief  to 
others'^^,  hy  imiiarling  what  they  feek. 

Ourignoiance  of  wliat  is  to  come',  and  of  Avhat  is  really 
good'  or  evil',  should  correct  anxiety  about  worldly  success  . 

Tiie  veil  which  covers  froii.  our  sight  the  events  of  sue 
/seeding  years',  is  a  veil  v/oven  hy  the  haiul  oi^'uiercy  '. 

The  best  preparation  for  all  the  uncertainties  of  futurity', 
consists  in  a  well  oialered  mind',  a  goon  conscience',  and  a 
cheerful  submi&ision  to  the  will  of  Heaven'. 

SKGTION  II. 

'rilE  c/i?>/  misfortunes  tliathefill  us  in  life',  can  be  traced 
1.0  some  vices'  or  fillies'  which  we  have  committed'. 

W ere  wm  to  survey  the  chambers  ol' sickness'  and  distress, 
we  s’nould  often  find  ihem  peopled  with  the  victims  of  inteni- 
perance'  and  sensuality',  and  with  the  children  of  vicious  in¬ 
dolence'  and  sloth'. 

To  be  wise  in  our  own  eyes',  to  be  wise  in  the  opinion  of 
the  world'',  and  to  be  wise  in  the  sight  of  our  Creator',  are 
tliree  tilings  so  very  different',  as  rarely  to  coincide'. 

iVIan',  in  his  highest  earthly  glory',  is  but  a  reed  floating 
on  the  stream  of  time',  and  firced  to  follow  every  new  direc¬ 
tion  of  the  current' 
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The  corrupted  temper',  and  the  guilty  passions  ofthe  bad' 
frustrate  the  effect  of  every  advantage  whicii  the  world  con 
fers  on  tliern'. 

Tiie  external  mislortunes  of  life',  disappointments',  pover¬ 
ty',  and  sickness',  are  light  in  comparison  ol*  tliose  inward 
distresses  ol' ndnd\  occasioned  by  folly',  by  passion',  and  by 
guilt'. 

No  station  is  so  liigh',  no  power  so  great',  no  character  so 
unblemished',  as  to  exempt  men  ii’oni  the  attacks  of  rashness', 
malice',  or  envy'. 

Moral''  and  relig'ous  instruction'  derives  its  efficacy',  not 
so  much  I  ’Oin  wliat  men  are  taught  to  know',  as  from  Avhat 
they  are  brought  tofeel^. 

He  who  pretends  to  great  sensibility  towards  men',  and  yet 
has  no  feeling  li)r  the  high  objects  ol'  religion',  no  heart  to 
admire'  and  adore'  the  great  Father  ol'  the  universe',  has 
reason  to  distrust  the  truth'  and  delicacy  of  his  sensibility'. 

When',  upon  rational'  and  sober  inquiry',  v/e  ha\e  estab¬ 
lished  Our  ]')rincip!es',  let  us  not  sutler  them  to  be  shaken  by 
the  scoffs  ofthe  licentious',  cr  the  cavils  ol'the  sceptical'. 

Wtien  we  observe  any  tendency  to  tre;vt  religion'  or  mo¬ 
rals''  with  disresi:)ect'  aiul  levity',  let  us  hold  it  to  be  a  sure  iii- 
dicatlon  of  a  j)erveried  understanding',  or  a  dei^raved  heart'. 

Every  degree  ol’ guilt',  incurred  by  yielding  to  temptation', 
tends  to  debase  the  mind',  and  to  weaken  the  genenms  and 
benev'olent  principles  of  human  nature'. 

Luxury',  pride',  and  vanity',  have  fi-equeutly  as  much  in¬ 
fluence  in  corrupting  the  sentiments  of  the  great',  as  igno 
ranee'',  bigotry',  and  prejudice',  have  in  misleading  the  ojii 
nions  ofthe  mullitude''. 

Mixed  as  the  present  state  is',  reason',  and  religion',  pro 
nounce',  that',  generally',  if  not  always',  there  is  more  hap 
piness'  than  misery',  more  pleasure'  than  pain",  ir.  the  con 
dition  of  man'. 

Society',  when  formed',  requires  dislincticms  of  properly  , 
div^ersity  of  conditions',  subordination  of  ranks',  and  a  mul¬ 
tiplicity  of  occupations',  in  order  to  advance  the  general 
good'. 

That  the  temper',  the  sentiments',  tlie  morality',  and',  in 
ireneral',  the  vrhole  conduct'  and  character  of  men',  are  iu- 
liuenced  by  the  example'  and  disposition'  ofthe  persons  with 
whom  they  associate',  is  a  rellection  which  has  long  since 
passed  into  a  proverb',  and  been  ranked  among  the  stand 
ing  maxims  of  human  wisdom',  in  all  ages  ofthe  world'. 
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SECTION  III. 

The  desire  of  improvement,  discovers  a  liberal  mind' 
it  is  connected  AMth  many  accomplisliments',  and  many 
virtues'. 

Innocence  confers  ease'  and  freedom  on  the  mind'  ;  and 
eaves  it  open  to  every  pleasing  sensation'. 

Mod<n’ate'  and  simple  pleasures',  relish  high  with  the  tern 
‘peraie'' :  In  the  midst  of  nis  studied  relinements',  the  volup¬ 
tuary  languishes'. 

Gentleness  corrects  whatever  is  offensive  in  our  manners'; 
<tnd',  t)y  a  constant  train  of  humane  attentions',  studies  to  al¬ 
leviate  the  burden  of  common  misery'. 

That  gentleness  which  is  the  characteristic  of  a  g'’od  man', 
nas',  like  every  (-»ther  virtue',  its  seat  in  the  heart'' :  and',  let 
me  add',  nothing',  except  wiiat  Hows  from  the  heart',  can  ren 
der  even  external  manners  truly  pleasing'. 

Vortu-.d,  to  bi.'come  either  vigorousAor  useful',  must  be 
haluitualiy  active''  :  not  breaking  forth  occasionally  Avith  a 
transient  lustre',  lilce  the  blaze  of  a  comet'  ;  but  regular  in' its 
returns',  like  the  light  of  day'' :  not  like  the  aromatic  ^a/e', 
which  sometimes  feasts  the  sense';  but  like  the  ordinary 
breeze',  which  purifies  the  air',  and  renders  it  healthful'. 

The  iiapj>iness  of  every  man',  depends  more  upon  the  state 
of  his  own  mind',  than  ujion  any  one  external  circumstance' ' 
nay',  more  than  upon  all  external  things  put  together'. 

tn  no  station',  in  no  period',  let  us  mink  ourselves  secure 
from  the  dang».“rs  Avhieh  spring  from  our  passiojis''.  Every 
age',  and  every  station'  tiiey  beset' ;  from  youth'  to  gray 
liairs',  and  fVom  the  jieasant'  to  the  prince'. 

Riches'  and  pi(‘asures',  are  tlie  chiif  terojitations  to  criminal 
<!eeds'.  Yet  those  riches',  Avhen  obtained',  may  xery possibly 
overAvhelm  us  Avith  unforeseen  miseries'.  Tliose  pleasui'cs 
may  cut  short  our  health'  and  life'. 

He  Avho  is  accustomed  to  turn  aside  from  the  v  ''rid',  and 
commune  Avith  himself  in  retirement',  Avill',  sometimes  a! 
laasl',  hear  the  truths  which  the  multitude  do  not  tell  him'. 
.Y  more  sound  instructor  Avill  lift  his  voice',  and  aAvaken  Avith- 
in  the  heart  tlwise  latent  suggestions',  Avhich  the  world  had 
overpoAvered'  and  su})pressecl'. 

Amusement  often  becomes  the  business',  instead  of  tlie 
relaxation  ,  of  young  persons' :  it  is  then  highly  pernicious'. 

He  that  Avaits  for  an  opportunity  to  do  much  at  once',  niay 
breathe  out  his  life  in  idle  Avishes',  and  regret',  in  the  last 
hour',  his  useless  intentions'  and  barren  zeal'. 

The  spirit  of  true  religion',  breathes  mildness'  and  affability'. 
It  gives  a  native',  unaffected  ease  to  the  beha\iour'.  It  is  so- 
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cial',  kind',  cheerRiP :  far  removed  from  that  'gloomy' 
and  illiberal  ®'^P®rstition'',  which  clouds  ttit-:  hi()w\  sharpens 
die  temper',  dejec  ts  the  spirit'',  and  teaches  men  to  fit  them- 
j/e  »"es  lor  anof/t^'' workK,  by  neglecting-  the  conc('rns  of  this'. 

Re.eaNjo/fd  thesecrets  of  thy  IHend'.  Be  faithful  to 
his  interests'.  Forsake  bira  not  in  danger'.  Abhor  the 
tlio'oght  ol’acquinng .any  advaniage  by  Ids  prejudice'. 

Man'',  always  prospe  rous  would  be  gid»  y'  and  insokmt', 
always  afflicted',  would  be  sullen''  or  despondent'.  Hopes' 
and  fears',  joy'  and  sorrow  ,  are',  therel()i-e',  so  blended  in 
Ids  life',  as  both  to  give  room  tor  worldly  pursuits',  and  to  re¬ 
call',  from  time'  to  time',  the  admonitions  of  conscience'. 


SECTION  IV. 


TIME  once  past',  never  returns' :  the  moment  whicli  is 
hst',  is  lost  for  evef. 

There  is  nothing  on  earth  so  stable',  as  to  assure  us  of' un¬ 
disturbed  rest' ;  nor  so  poiverfnl',  as  to  afliird  us  constant 
proleciion'' . 

The  liouse  of  feasting'  too  often  becomes  an  avenue  to 
the  house  of  mourning^.  Short',  to  the  licentious',  is  the  in¬ 
terval  between  tliem'. 

It  is  of  great  importance  to  us',  to  firm  a  proper  estimate 
of  human  life' ;  wdthout  either  loading  it  with  imaginary 
evils',  or  expecting  from  it  greater  advantages  than  it  is  able 
to  yield'. 

Among rt// our  corrujit  passions',  there  is  a  strong  and  inti¬ 
mate  connexion'.  Wlicn  any  one  of  tliem  is  adopted  into 
our  family',  it  seldom  quits  until  it  has  lathered  tqion  us  all 
ins  kindred'. 

Charity',  like  the  sun',  brightens  every  object  on  which  it 
shines' ;  a  censorious  disposition'  casts  every  chai-acter  into 
the  darkest  shade  it  will  hear'. 

Many  men  mistake  the  lotw',  fiir  the  practice  of  virtue'; 
and  are  not  so  much  good  men',  as  Xho  friends  of  goodness'. 

Genuine  virtue'  has  a  language  that  spieaks  to  every 
licart  throughout  the  world .  It  is  a  languagi'  t\  hich  is  un¬ 
derstood  liy  allf  In  every  region',  every  climate',  the  ho¬ 
mage  paid  to  it',  is  the  same'.  In  no  one  sentiment'  w'cre 
ever  mankind  more  generally  agreed'. 

The  appearances  ol’our  security'  are  fi-efiueiu!y  deceitful'. 

When  our  sky  seems  most  settled'  and  serene',  in  some  un¬ 
observed  epiarter',  gathers  the  little  black  cloud',  in  Avhich  tlic 
tempest  ferments',and  preparestodischargeitsell'onour  head'. 

The  man  of  True  fiirtitihle'  may  he  compared  to  the  castle 
hiiih.  on  a  rock',  Avlncii  defies  the  attacks  of  the  surrounding 
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waters'':  the  man  of  a  feeble  ami  timorous  spirit',  to  a  hut 
placed  on  the  shore',  which  every  wind  shakes',  and  every 
wave  overtiows'. 

Notliing  is  so  inconsistent  with  sell-po'session'',  as  violeiu 
ani^er'.  It  overjxjwers  reason';  confounds  our  idea.';  dis¬ 
torts  appearajice',  and  blackens  the  colour  of  every  ob- 
jecT  By  the  storms  which  it  raises  leitliitd,  and  by  the 
iniscliiels  Avtiich  it  occasions  without',  it  gejierally  bring's  on 
the  passionate  and  revengeful  man',  greater  misery  than  he 
can  Dring  on  tlie  object  of  his  rescj\tment\ 

The  palace  of  ■yi/tac  has',  in  all  ages',  been  represented  as 
placed  on  the  summit  of  a  in  the  ascent  of  which',  labour 

is  requisite',  and  difficulties  are  to  be  surmounted';  and  where 
a  conductor  is  needed',  to  direct  our  Avay',  and  aid  our  steps'. 

In  judging  oi’ others',  let  us  ahvays  think  tlie  best',  and  em¬ 
ploy  the  spirit  ot‘  charity'  and  candour'.  But  in  judging  of 
ourselves',  we  ought  to  be  exact'  and  severe'. 

Let  him',  who  desires  to  see  others  happy',  make  baste  to 
give  while  hing-ift  can  be  enjoyed';  and  remember',  that  every^ 
moment  of  delay',  takes  away  something  from  the  value  of 
his  benelaction'.  And  let  him  rvho  proposes  liis  oicn  ha{)pi- 
ness',  rellect',  thatAvhile  he  l()rms  his  purjtose',  the  day  rolls 
on',  and  “  the  night  cornelh',  when  no  man  can  work'.” 

'i'o  sensual  persons',  hardly  any  thing  is  what  it  appears  ti^ 
be':  and  wdiat  flatters  most',  is  tilways  farther  irom  reality'. 
'Bhere  are  voices  Avhich  sing  around  them',  but  Avhose  strains 
allure  to  ruin',  'rhere  is  ;i  banquet  sprea(l',  where  poison  is 
in  every  dish'.  Tliere  is  a  couch  which  invites  them  to  re¬ 
pose',  but  to  slumber  upon  it',  is  death'. 

11'  Ave  wu)uld  judge  whether  :i  man  is  really  happy',  it  is 
not  solely  to  his  houses'  and  lands',  to  his  equipage'  and  his 
retinue  we  are  to  k)ok'.  Unless  we  could  aee  farther',  and 
discern  Avhat  joy',  or  Avhat  bitterness',  his  heart  feels',  we 
can  pronounce  little  concerning  him'. 

The  book  is  avcII  Avritten';  and  I  liaAm  perused  it  Avith 
pleasure'  and  profit'.  It  iiiiows' ,  first' ,  that  true  devotion  is 
rational'  and  wtU  founded';  next  ,  that  it  is  of  the  highest 
im])ortance  to  every  other  part  of  religion'  and  vii;tue';  and' 
lastly',  that  it  is  most  conducive  to  our  happiness'. 

There  is  certainly  no  greater  lelicity',  than  to  be  able  tr 
look  back  on  a  life  usefully'  and  virtuously  employed';  to 
trace  our  OAvn  progress  in  existence',  by  such  tokens  as  ex 
cite  neither  shame'  nor  sorrow'.  It  ought  therefore  to  bf 
tlie  care  of  those  Avho  wish  to  pass  iheir  last  hours  with 
comlbrt',  to  lay  i;p  such  a  treasure  of  pleasing  ideas',  as  shall 
Siipport  the  expenses  of  that  time',  which  is  to  depend  wholly 
upon  the  fund'already  acquired'. 
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SECTION  V. 

WHAT  avails  tlie  show  of  external  liberty',  to  one  wlio 
has  lost  the  g'overnmeut  of  himself'? 

He  that  cannot  live  well  to-day'^  (says  INIartial',)  will  be 
less  fiualified  to  live  well  to-inorrow\ 

Can  we  esteem  that  man  prosperous',  who  is  raised  to  a 
situation  which  Hatters  his  passions',  but  which  corrupts  his 
principles',  disorders  his  temper',  and  finally  oversets  his 
virtue'? 

What  misery  does  the  vicious  man  secretly  endure'! — Ad¬ 
versity'!  how  blunt  are  ail  the  arrows  of //iy  quiver',  in  com¬ 
parison  with  those  guilt/ \ 

When  we  have  no  pleasure  in  goodness',  'we  may  with 
certainty  conclude  the  reason  to  he',  that  our  pleasure  is  all 
derived  from  an  opposite  rjuarter'. 

How  strangely  are  the  opinions  of  men  alteredi',  by  a 
change  in  their  condition'! 

How  many  hav'e  had  reason  to  be  thauldiil',  for  being  dis¬ 
appointed  in  designs  which  they  eariiestly  pursued,  bn* 
which',  if  successfully  accomplished',  they  have  afterwards 
seen  would  have  occasioned  their  ruin'! 

What  are  the  actions  which  afbrd  in  the  remendirance  a 
rational  satisfaction'?  rVre  they  the  pursuits  of  sensual  plea¬ 
sure',  the  riots  of  jollity',  or  the  displays  of  show  and  vanity? 
No':  I  appeal  to  your  hearts',  my  f-iends',  if  what  yon  r? 
collect  with  most  ]deasure',  are  not  the  innocent',  the  vir 
tuous',  the  honourable  parts  of  youi'  past  file'. 

The  present  emp'oyment  of  time  should  freriuently  be  an 
object  of  thought'.  About  what  are  w'e  now  busied'.^  What 
is  the  ultimate  scope  of  our  present  i)ursuits'  and  cares? 
Can  we  justify  tliem  to  ourselves'?  Are  they  likely  to  nro 
duce  any  thing  that  rvil!  survive  the  moment',  and  bring  forth 
some  fruit  for  lutiirity'? 

Is  it  not  strange',  (says  an  ingenious  writer',)  that  some 
persons  should  be  so  delicate  as  not  to  bear  a  disagieeabC 
picture  in  the  house',  and  yet',  by  their  behaviour',  forc<' 
every  lace  they  see  about  them,  to  wear  the  gloom  of  unea- 
vsiness'  and  discontent'? 

Il'Ave  are  now  in  health',  peace',  and  safety';  Avithout  any 
particular  or  uncommon  evils  to  aflict  irur  condition';  what 
more  can  we  reasonably  look  for  in  this  vain  and  uncertain 
world'?  How  little  can  the  greatest  prosperity  add  to  fieh  a 
state'?  Will  ’any  future  situation  ever  make  us  happy',  if  now 
with  so  letv  causes  of  griel’',  tve  imagine  ourselv^'s  miserable  ? 
The  evil  lies  in  the  state  of  our  minf  not  in  our  coiuiition  of 
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foi'tune';  and  by  no  alteration  of  circumstances  is  it  iikely  to 
be  remedied' 

Wlien  the  lOve  of  unwarrantable  pleasures',  and  of  vicious 
companions',  is  allowed  to  amuse  young-  persons',  to  engross 
their  time',  and  to  stir  up  their  passions';  the  day  ot‘ ruin',— 
let  them  take  heed',  ami  beware'!  the  day  of  irrecoverable 
ruin  beg.ns  to  draAV  nig-h'.  Fortune  is  squandered';  health  is 
broken  t  iriends  are  odended',  aflronted',  estrang-ed';  ag-ed 
parents  ,  perhaps',  sent  atiiicted'  and  mourning  to  the  dust'. 

On  whom  does  time  hang  so  heavily',  as  on  the  slothful' 
and  lazy'.^  To  Avliorn  are  the  hours  so  lingering'?  Who  are 
so  often  devoured  with  spleen',  and  obliged  to  fly  to  everv 
expedient',  which  can  help  them  to  get  rid  of  themselves^ 
Instead  of  producing  tranquillity',  indolence  produces  a  fret¬ 
ful  restlessness  of  mind';  gives  rise  to  cravings  which  are 
nev('r  satisfied';  nourishes  a  sickly',  efieminate  delicacy', 
which  sours  and  corrupts  every  jileasure'. 

SECTION  VI. 

WE  have  seen  the  husbandman  scattering  his  seed  upon 
t lie  lurro wed  ground'!  It  springs  up',  is  gathered  into  his 
barns',  and  crowns  his  labours  with  joy'  and  plenty'. — Thus 
the  man  Avho  distributes  his  fortune  with  generosity'  and 
jirudence'.  is  amply  repaid  by  the  gratitude  of  those  whom 
he  obliges,  by  the  approbation  of  his  own  mind',  and  by  the 
liivour  ofHeaven'. 

Temperance',  by  fortifying  the  mind'  and  body',  leads  to 
happiness^:  intemperance' ,  by  enerv'ating  them',  ends  gene¬ 
rally  in  misery^. 

Title'  and  ancestry  render  a  good'  man  more  illustriouf ; 
ut  an  ill  one',  more  contemptible''.  Vice  is  infamous',  thouo-h 
m  a  prince^;  and  virtue,  honourable',  though  in  a  peasant' . 

An  elevated  genius', employed  in  little  things',  appears'  (to 
use  tlie  simile  of  Longinus')  like  the  sun  in  his  evening  de¬ 
clination':  he  remits  his  splendour',  but  retains  his  magni 
tilde';  and  ])leases  more',  though  he  dazzles  /ess'.. 

lt‘ envious  people'  were  to  ask  themselves',  whether  they 
would  exchange  their  entire  situations  with  the  [lersons  en¬ 
vied',  (I  mean  their  minds',  passions',  mvtions',  as -well  as 
their  persons',  Ibrtunes',  and  dignities',.)— I  presume  the 
self-lovm',  common  to  human  nature',  would  generally  make 
them  prefer  tlieir  own  condition'. 

We  have  obliged  some  persons': — very  avcII'! — what  Avould 
we  have  moref  Is  not  the  consciousness  of  doing  good'  a 
sufficient  reAvard'? 

Do  not  hurt  yourselves'  or  others',  by  the  pursuit  of  plea-' 
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sure'.  Consult  your  whole  nature'.  Consider  yourseives 
not  only  as  seuaitive',  betas  rational  beings' ;  not  only  as  rcp- 
tional',  but  social'  ;  not  only  as  social',  but  immorlnl''. 

Art  thou  /'oor'' Show  thyself  actiee'  and  industrious  ^ 
peaceable'  and  contented'.  Art  thou  icculthy' i — Show  thy¬ 
self  heneiicent'  and  charitahle',  condescending^  and  liuinane'. 

'riiough  religion  removes  not  a//  the  evils  oi‘ lile',  though  it 
promises  no  continuance  of  undistui’bed  prosi^erity^,  (which 
indeed  it  were  not  salutary  liir  man  akvai/s  toenjoy^,)  yet',  if 
it  mitigates  the  evils  which  necessarily  belong  to  ourstate^,  it 
may  justly  be  said  to  give  “  rest  to  them  who  labour^  and 
are  heav^y  laden'.” 

What  a  smiling  aspect  does  the  love  of  yiarents''  and  chib 
rlreii',  ol’brothers  '  and  sisters',  of  friends'  and  relations^  give 
U)  every  surrounding  object'',  and  every  returning  da}'! 
AVitli  what  a  lustre  does  it  gild  even  the  small  habitation', 
'\'here  this  jilacid  intercourse  dwells' !  where  such  scenes  ol 
iicartfelt  satisfaction  succeed  uninternpitedly  to  one  anotlier'  * 

How  many  clear  marks  of  benevolent  intention  a])]iear 
every  where  around  us' !  What  a  prot'usion  of  beauty'  and 
ornament'  is  poured  iiirtli  on  the  lace  ol’  rmlure'  !  liat  a 
magnificent  spectacle  presented  to  the  view  of  man'!  What 
supply  contrived  for  his  wants'  !  What  a  variety  of  olfiects 
set  heliire  him',  to  gratily  his  senses',  to  employ  his  under 
standing',  to  entertain  his  imagiiuitioib,  tocheei'  and  gladden 
his  heart'  ! 

'I'he  hope  ol’  future  hajipiness'  is  a  perpetual  source  of 
consolation  to  good  men'.  Under  trouble',  it  sooths  their 
minds' ;  amidst  temptation',  it  suiiports  their  virtue',  and', 
in  their  dying  moments',  enables  them  to  say',  “0  death! 
where  is  thy  sting'"  i  O  "'rave' !  wlu're  is  thy  victory'' i’’' 

SEC'J'ION  A  il. 

AGESILAUS',  Idng  of  Sjiarta',  being  asked',  “AVhat 
things  he  thought  most  proper  liir  boys  to  learn',”  answered', 
“  'rbose  wliich  tliey  ought  to  practise  when  they  come  to  be 
mc'i?'.”  A  v'iscr  tlian  Agesilaus'  has  inculcated  the  same 
sentiment':  “  Train  up  a  child  in  the  way  he  should  go',  and 
when  he  is  old  he  will  not  depart  j’rom  it'.” 

An  Italian  philosopher  expressed  in  his  motto',  that  “tinie 
was  Ills  estate\^^  An  estate  indeed  which  will  produce  no¬ 
thing  wiihout  cultivation' ;  but  which  will  always  abundant.- 
!y  repay  the  labours  of  indust  ry',  and  satisly  the  most  exteiv 
sive  desires',  if  no  part  of  it  be  sullerert  to  lie  waste  by  neglb 
gence,  to  be  overrun  with  noxious:  plants',  or  laid  out  ioF 
shoir  '  rather  than  use' . 

AVhen  iAristotle  was  asked',  “  What  a  man  could  gain  by 
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iiAWu  'j;  [\  fai'^chood'T  he  repllecr 

ho  spr-iiks  the  trufIdT 
\  . . '  1 


“  Not  to  he  credited  when 


Est,r;ini^’</,  in  Ids  Fnhles',  tells  ns  that  a  number  of  fro- 
hoys'  WfU'c  one  day  watching  lVogs\  at  the  side  of  a 


[)o  1',!  ,  and  that',  as  any  of  them  put  their  heads  above  the 


licsonn 
,1 ' 

waror',  they  i^elted  them  down  a2:ain  with  stones'.  One  ol 
Liio  frog’s',  appealing  to  the  humanity  ol’the  boys^,  made  this 
si.i'ikiiig  observation'  ;  “Children',  you  do  not  consider'  that 
Lhoinrh  this  may  be  sport  to  you\  it  is  death  to  us  T 

Sully',  the  great  siatcsman  of  France',  always  retained  al 
ni.s  table',  in  Ins  most  jn-osperous  days',  the  same  Irugality  t( 
w'hich  he  bad  lieen  accustomed  in  early  life',  lie  was  ire- 
<|uently  reproached  by  the  courtiers'  tin*  this  simplicity'  ;  but 
he  used  to  reply  to  them',  in  the  \vordsofaa  ancient  phi.oso- 
jilier' :  “  li‘the  guests  are  men  (A sense',  there  is  sufficient  fiir 
them'  :  if‘  tiiey  are  not',  1  can  very  well  dispense  with  their 
company'.” 

Socrates',  thoiwh  primarily  attentive  to  the  culture  of  bis 
tnind',  was  not  negligent  of  his  exLernal  appearance'.  His 
deanhness  resulted  from  those  ideas  of  order'  and  decency' 
which  governed  all  his  actions' ;  and  the  care  which  he  took 
of  his  health',  from  his  desire  to  jireserve  his  mind  free  and 


tranquil'. 

Eminently  pleasing'  and  honourable'  was  the  friendship 
between  David.'  and  Jonathan'.  “  I  am  distressed  for  thee  , 
my  brother  Jonathan',”  said  the  plaintive  and  surviving  Da¬ 
vid'  ;  “  very  pleasant  hast  thou  been  to  me' ;  ihy  love  for  me 
was  wonderl’ul' ;  passing  the  love  oH women''  ffi 

Sir  Philip  Sidney',  at  the  battle  near  Zutphen',  was  wound¬ 
ed  by  a  musket  ball',  which  laroke  the  bone  of  his  thign'.  He 
was  carried  about  a  mile  and  a  half  to  the  camp' ;  and  being 
taint  with  the  loss  of  blood',  and  probably  parched  with  thirst 
through  the  heat  ol’the  weather',  he  called  for  drink'.  It 
was  immediati'ly  brought  to  him':  but',  as  he  was  putting 
the  vessel  to  his  mouth',  a  poor  wounded  soidier',  wlio  hajv 
pened  at  that  instant  to  be  carried  by  iiim',  looked  up  to  it 
with  wishful  eyes'.  The  gallant  and  generous  Sidney'  took 
die  bottle  from  his  mouth',  and  delivered  it  to  the  soldier', 
saying',  “  Thy  necessity  is  yet  greater  than  mine''ffi 

Alexander  the  Great'  demanded  of  a  pirate',  whom  he  had 
taken',  by  what  ri^ht  he  infested  the  seas'?  “By  the  same 
right',”  replied  he',  “that  Alexander  enslaves  the  world''. 
But  I  am  calleul  a  rohher',  because  I  have  only  one  small  ves¬ 
sel'  ;  and  he  is  styled  a  conqueror',  because  he  commands 
great  fleets'  and  armies'.”  We  too  often  judge  of  men  by 
(lie  splendour'  and  not  by  the  merit  of  their  actions'. 
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Antoninus  Plus',  tlie  Roman  Emperor',  was  an  amiable 
and  good  man'.  AVlien  any  ol'his  courtiers  aUempted  to  in¬ 
dame  him  wltl)  a  passion  Tor  military  glory',  lie  used  to  an¬ 
swer'.  “That  he  more  desheil  the  preservation  of  one  sal>- 
ject',  than  the  desLraction  'athousntid  enemies.'^ 

Men  are  too  oi’ten  ingenious  in  making  themselves  mise¬ 
rable',  by  aggravating  To  their  own  lliiicy ',  beyond  bounds',  all 
the  evih  which  they  endure'.  'Phey  compare  themselves  with 
none  hut  those  whom  they  imag'ine  to  be  more  happy' ;  and 
comitlain',  that  upon  them  alone  has  lallen  tlie  whole  load  of 
human  sorrows'.  Would  they  look  with  a  more  impartial 
eye  on  the  vwmld',  they  would  see  themselves  surrounded 
with  sufferers'  ;  and  find  that  they  are  only  drinking  out  of 
tliat  mixed  cup'  tvliich  Providence  has  prepared  Ihi-  a//'. — “  1 
will  restore  thy  danp'hlrr  airam  to  lile',  ’ said  an  eastern  sage 
to  a  prince  who  griev'ed  immoderately  for  the  loss  of  a  beloved 
child',  “provided  thou  art  able  to  engrave  on  b.er  tomb'  the 
names  of  three  persons  who  have  never  mourned'.”  The 
prince  made  inquiry  after  such  persons'  ;  but  t()und  the  in- 
(piiry  vain',  and  was  silent'. 

^SP:CT^()N  V!U. 

HE  tliat  hath  no  laile  over  his  oxen  spirit',  is  like  a  city  that 
is  broken  down',  mid  wltliout  walls'. 

A  sa/t  answer  tu met h  away  wrath';  but  gmicyons  words 
stir  up  anger'. 

Better  is  a  dinner  of  herbs  where  love  is',  than  a  stalled  ox 
and  hatred  therewith'. 

Pride  eroeth  beiore  destruction' ;  and  a  liaug'ity  spirit  l>o- 
fore  a  liill'. 

Hear  counsel',  and  receive  instruction',  that  thou  inayest 
be  truly  u'ist’'. 

P^ait'hfu!  are  the  wounds  of  w  friend';  but  the  kisses  of  an 
enemy  are  deceitful'.  Opim  rebuke'  is  better  than  secret  love\ 

Seest  thou  a  man  (vise  in  his  oxen  conceit'  ?  There  is  more 
liope  of  a./bo/',  than  of  him'.  _ 

ITe  that  is  slow  to  anger',  is  better  than  ihe  mighty' ;  and 
he  that  ruleth  his  spirit',  than  he  that  taketh  a  city'. 

He  that  hatlt  pity  oti  the  poor',  liyuleth  to  the  LortC ;  that 
which  be  hath  given',  will  he  pay  him  again'. 

If  thine  enemy  be  hung-ry',  give  him  bread  to  eat' ;  and  if 
he  be  thirsty',  give  him  water  to  drink'. 

He  that  planted  t.he  ear',  shall  he  not  hear' ;  He  tliat  form¬ 
ed  the  eye',  shall  he  not  see'  ? 

I  have  been  young"',  and  now  I  amold^  ;  yet  have  I  never 
seen  Uie  righteous  forsaken',  nor  his  seed  begging  bread'. 
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It  is  better  to  be  a  door-keeper  \\\  thehouse  of  the  Loi'd'  than 
to  divell  in  the  tents  oi’ wickedness'. 

I  have  seen  the  wicked  in  great  power^,  and  spreading  him- 
seif  like  a  green  bay-tree'.  Yet  he  passed  away' :  1  sought 
him',  but  he  could  not  be  l()und'. 

Happy  is  the  man  that  findetli  wisdom'.  Length  of  days 
is  in  her  right  hand' ;  and  in  her  left  hand',  riches'  and  lio- 
nour'.  Her  ways  are  ways  of  pleasantness',  and  all  her  paths 
am  peace'. 

How  good  and  how  pleasant  it  is  for  bretliren  to  dwell  to¬ 
gether  in  nnitif!  It  is  like  precious  ointment' :  Like  the  detv 
oi'llermon',  and  the  dew  that  descended  upon  the  m.ountains 
ol'Zion'. 

The  sluggard  will  not  plough  by  reason  of  the  cold';  he 
.shall  thei’cf)re  begin  harvest',  and  have  nothing'. 

I  Avent  1)}'  the  field  of  the  slothtul',  and  by  the  vineyard  ol 
ihe  man  void  of  understanding' :  and',  lo' !  it  tvas  allgrotvn 
ov'er  with  thorns'';  nettles  had  covered  its  face',  and  the  stone 
wall  was  broken  down',  'riien  I  saw',  and  considered  it 
well' ;  I  looked  upon  it',  and  received  in.sl ruction'. 

Honourable  age  is  not  that  Vvdhch  standetii  in  lengtli  of 
time'y  nor  that  which  is  measured  by  numd)er  of  geors' ; — 
13 ut  leisdoni  is  the  gray  hair  to  man',  and  an  unspotted  life  is 
old  age'. 

SolomoiL,  my  son',  know  thou  the  God  of  thy  fathers',  and 
serve  him  witli  a  perfect  heart',  and  with  a  wiilingmind'.  If 
iliou  seek  lum',  he  tvill  be  faind  of  thee' ;  but  if  thou 
him',  he  tvili  cast  thee  otf  lor  ever'. 

SEC  riON  IX. 

THAT  every  day  has  its  pains''  and  sorroivs',  is  univer¬ 
sally  experienced',  and  almost  universally  confessed'.  But  let 
us  nut  attend  only  to  mournfnl  truths' :  if  we  look  impartially 
al'out  us',  we_  shall  find'  that  every  day  lias  liketvise  its 
■pleasures'  and  its  jo?/.s'. 

We  should  clierish  sentiiuents  of  charity  totvards  all  men'. 
The  autlior  of  all  good'  nourishes  much  piety'  and  virtue'  in 
hearts  tluit  are  unknotvn  to  us' ;  and  beholds  repentance 
ready  to  spring  u])  among  many'  Avhorn  ice  consider  as  re¬ 
probates^. 

No  one  ought  to  consider  himself  as  insignificant  in  the 
fciight  of  his  Creator'.  In  our  several  stations',  we  are  all  sent 
jorth  to  be  labourers  in  tlic  vinci  ard  of  our  heavenly  Father'. 
Every  man  has  his  work  alluHed',  his  talent  committed  to 
him';  by  the  due  imtiruvemeni  of  which',  he  may',  in  one 
Avay  <ir  other',  serve  Ifod  ,  [iromote  virtue',  and  be  useful  In 
llie  Avorld', 
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The  love  of  jrraise'  should  be  preserved  under  proper  sub¬ 
ordination  to  the  'principle  of  duty''.  In  itself,  it  is  a  useful 
motive  to  action';  but  when  allowed  to  extend  its  influence 
too  far',  it  corrupts  the  Avhole  character^,  and  produces  ^uilt', 
disgrace^,  and  misery'.  To  be  entirely  destitute  of  it^,  is  a 
defect''.  To  be  gaverned  by  it^,  is  depravity''.  The  prof>er 
adjustment  of  the  several  ])rlnciples  of  action  in  human  na¬ 
ture'',  is  a  matter  that  deserves  our  highest  attention'.  For 
when  any  one  of  them  becomes  either  loo  iveak''  or  loo  strong \ 
vt  endangers  both  our  virtue^  anu  our  happiness'. 

The  desires  and  passions  ol’  a  vicious  man^.  having  once 
obtained  an  unlimited  sway'',  trample  him  tinder  their  leet\ 
They  make  him  teel  that  he  is  subject  to  various',  contra¬ 
dictory',  and  imperious  masters^,  who  oilen  pull  him  dillerent. 
ways'.  His  soul  is  renderetl  the  receptacle  of  many  repug 
nant''  and  jarring  dispositions',  and  resembles  some  barifa- 
rous  country'^  cantoned  out  into  dillerent  jirincipaiities  , 
which  are  continually  waging  war  on  one  aiiother'. 

Diseases^,  poverty',  disappointment',  and  shame',  are  tar 
from  being^  ,  in  every  instance^,  the  unavoidable  doom  of 
man'.  They  are  much  more  Ifepuently  the  olispring  of  his 
own  misguided  choice''.  Intemperance  engenders  disease', 
sloth  produces  poverty',  pride  creates  disappointments',  mul 
dishonesty  exposes  to  shame'.  'Fhe  ungoverned  passions  vif 
meif  betray  them  into  a  thousand  follies';  their  fillies  inf 
crimes';  and  their  crimes  into  misfirtunes'. 

When  we  reflect  on  the  many  distresses  which  abound  in 
human  life',  on  the  scanty  proportion  of  hajvpiness  which 
any  man  is  here  allowed  to  enjoy',  on  the  small  ditference 
which  the  diversity  oi' fortune  makes  on  that  scanty  propor¬ 
tion';  it  is  surprising  that  envy  sliould  ever  have  been  a  pre 
valent  passion  among  men',  much  more  that  it  should 
have  prevailed  among  Christians'.  AVhere  so  much  is  sul- 
fered  in  common',  liltle  room  is  left  for  envy'.  There  is  more 
occasion  fir  pity'  and  sympathy',  and  an  inchnation  to  assist 
etich  other'. 

At  our  first  setting  out  in  life',  when  yet  unacquainteti 
with  the  world'  and  its  snares',  when  every  pleasure  en¬ 
chants  with  its  smile',  and  every  object  shines  with  the  gloss 
ot' novelty',  let  us  beware  of  the  seducing  ajipearances  which 
surround  us'j  and  recollect  what  others  have  suffered  from 
tlie  power  of  headstrong  desire'.  li'we  allow  any  passion', 
even  though  it  be  esteemed  innocent',  to  acquire  an  absolux 
ascendant''^,  our  inward  {leace  will  be  impaired'.  But  if  any 
which  has  the  taint  oi'  guilt'  take  early  possession  of  oj 
mind',  we  ma"  late'  f*rom  that  moment',  the  rniri'of 
tranquillity'.  ^ 
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Every  man  has  some  darling  passicm',  which  generally 
ndl)r(ls  the  first  intr(vJuctioii  to  vice'.  'I'lie  irregular  gratifi¬ 
cations''  into  wliich  it  occasionally  seduces  hini'^  appear  nn- 
<ler  the  f()rin  of  j’c.vm/  weaknesses',  and  are  indulged',  in  the 
beginning',  with  sc.rupulcusness'  and  reserv'e'.  But',  by 
longer  practice',  these  restraints  weaken',  and  the  poAver  of* 
habit  grou’^s'.  One  vice  brings  in  another  to  its  aid  By 
a  sort  ot  natural  affinity',  they  coniiei'.t  and  entAvme  them¬ 
selves  togetlier',  till  their  roots  come  to  be  spread  Avide'  ami 
deej')'  over  all  the  stiul  '. 

SECTION  X. 

W  HEN(>E  arises  the  miser 'j  of  this  present  AAnirld  '?  It  is 
m)t  owing  to  our  cloudy  atmosphere',  our  changing  seasons', 
and  inclement  skies'.  It  is  not  OAviisg  to  the  debility  of  our 
ho  les',  nor  to  the  unequal  distrdiution  of  the  goods  of  i()r- 
tune'.  Amidst  all  disadvantages  of  this  kiiuC,  a  t)ure\  a 
steadliist',  and  enlightened  mind',  I'tossessed  of  strong  vir 
tue'.  could  enjoy  itself  in  peace',  and  smile  at  the  impotent 
assamlts  of  tiirtune'  and  tiie  elements'.  It  is  Avithin  ourselves 
liiat  misery  lias  iixml  his  seat'.  Our  disordered  hearts',  our 
;';mliy  passions',  our  Auoleiit  I'^rcdudict's',  and  misplaced  de- 
siia's',  are  the  instruntents  of  the  trouble  which  AA'e  endure', 
'riiese  sharpen  the  (ia^ts  which  adversity  avouU  otherwise 
poin.t  in  vain  against  ns'. 

While  tiv'  vain'  and  the  licentious'  tire  reAmlling  in  the 
midst  of  extravagaiictfi'  and  riot',  tiow  little  do  they  think  of 
those  scemes  of  sore  distress',  Avliic.h  are  ['.asslng  at  t’nat  mt)- 
ment  throughout,  the  world';  multitudes  slruggliiig liir  a  poor 
subsistenc.e',  to  support  the  Avile'  and  children'  whom  they 
lovt;',  and  wiio  look  n[)  to  them',  AAuth  eager  eyes',  for  that 
bread  which  they  can  hardly  procure':  multitudes  groaning 
.mder  sittkness  in  desolate'  cottages',  untended'  and  unmourn- 
e  l';  many',  ajuparentlv  in  a  better  situation  of  file',  pining 
away  in  secret  wdth  concealed  griefs':  lamilies  Aveeping  over 
th.e  beloved Aviiom  they  iiave  lost',  or,  m  all  ihehitter- 
ness  of  anguish',  Ifidding  those  Avho  are  just  expiring  the 
last  adieu'. 

M.‘^ver  ail  venture  on  too  near  an  approach  toAvhat  is 
Familiarize  not  yourselves  \vith  It',  in  the  .s/ig'/i?es/ instances', 
witliout  /car'.  Listen  with  reverence  to  every  rejirehension 
ul'coiiscience',  and  presc'rve  the  luost.  (juick  and  accurate 
S(msihilily  to  right' ;ind  wrong'.  If(.’V('r  your  moral  impres¬ 
sions  begin  to  decay',  and  your  natund  rdihorrence  ofguill  to 
le.ssen',  you  have  ground  to  dread  tliat  the  ruin  oi'virtue  w 
I'vst  a[>pr()aclung'. 

By  disappointments'  and  trials'  the  violence  of*  our  pas 
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SECTION  II. 

Change  of  external  condition  is  often  adcerse  to  vu'tue^. 

IN  the  (layr  of  Jorarn^,  king  of  Israel',  flourished  the  pro¬ 
phet  Elisha'.  His  character  was  so  eniiuent',  and  his  fame 
so  Avidcly  spread'  ,  that  Benhadad',  the  king  of  Syria',  though 
an  idolater  ,  sent  to  consult  him'  concerning  the  issue  o^a 
distemper  Avhich  threatemed  his  lile'.  The  messenger  em- 
i)loyed  on  this  occasion'  was  Hazael',  Avho  appears  to  have 
neen  one  of  the  princes',  or  chief  men  vif  the  Syrian  court'. 

2  Charged  Avith  rich  gifts  from  the  king',  he  presents  him- 
se!!‘before  the  pro[)het',  and  accosts  him  in  terms  of  the  high¬ 
est  resfAect'.  During  the  c<nd(:reuce  Avhicii  they  held  to¬ 
gether',  Elisha  flxetl  his  eyes  steadiastly  on  the  countenance 
ol‘ Hazael',  and  discerning',  by  a  prophetic  spirit',  his  future 
tyranny'  and  cruelty',  he  could  not  contain  himself  li;om 
bursting  into  a  fiootl  ol  tears'. 

3  W  hen  Hazael',  in  surprise',  inquired  into  the  cmise  ol 
this  sudden  emotion',  t  he  prophet  jAlainly  inlormed  him  of  the 
crimes'  and  barbarities'  Avhich  he  iiiresaw  that  he  would  al- 
terwards  commit'.  The  soul  of  Hazael  abborreii',  at  tiiis 
time',  the  thoughts  of  cruelty'.  Uncorrupted',  as  yet',  by 
ambition'  or  greatness' ,  his  indignation  rcKse  at  l>eiiig  thought 
raj)able  of  the  savage,  actions  whicli  the  prophet  had  men- 
lioiied'  ;  and',  with  much  Avarmth',  he  replies' :  “But  idint'’ 
is  thy  sei'A'ant  a  do g\  that  he  should  do  thi.s  great  thirnr'r” 

4  Elisha  makes  no  return',  hut  to  point  out  a  remarkable 
ciiange'  Avhich  vras  tt>  take  place  in  his  condition':  “Thy 
Lord  hatli  shown  me',  that  thou  shalt  he  kimr  over  Syria'.’’ 
In  course  of  titne',  all  that  had  been  predictetl'  came  to  pass'. 
Ha/ael  asceiided  the  throne',  and  ambition  took  possession  oi 
his  heart'.  “  He  smote  the  children  of  Isi-ael  in  all  tlieir 
coasts'.”  He  oppressed  them  fluring  all  the  days  ol'king  Je- 
luiahaz':  and',  from  Avhat  is  left  fin  record  of  his  actions',  lie 
piabaly  appears  to  have  provetl',  Avhat  the  prophet  Ibresaw 
iiirito  be',  a  man  of  violence',  cruelty',  and  blood'. 

5  In  this  j)assage  of  history',  an  object  is  presented',  AAdiich 
deserves  our  serious  attention'.  We  behold  a  maiiAvlio',  in 
one  state  oi  life',  could  not  look  upon  certain  crimes  Avithout 
surprise' and  horror';  who  kncAV  so  little  of  liimselt ' ,  as  to 
believe  it  impossible  for  him  ever  to  he  concerned  ’c  commit¬ 
ting  them';  that  same  man',  by  a  change  of  condition'  anrl 
an  unguarded  state  of  mind',  translbrmed  in  all  his  senti- 
m(;*its';  and  as  he  rose  in  LTf'atncss',  rising  also  in  guilt  ', 
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Hamm;  or,  the  misery  of  pride. 

AHASUERCS'',  who  is  supposed  to  be  tlie  prince  known 
among-  the  Greek  iiistorians  by  the  name  of  Artaxerxes',  had 
advanced  to  the  chiei‘dig-nity  of  his  king'dorn',  Hainan',  an 
Amalekite',  who  inherited  all  the  ancient  enmity  ol' his  race' 
to_  the  Jewish  nationh  He  appears',  ti’om  what  is  recorded 
ot'iiim',  to  have  been  a  very  Avicked  rninisler'.  Raised  to 
g-reatness  without  merit',  he  employed  his  ])ov\mr  solciy  lor 
the  gTatilication  of  his  passions''. 

2  As  the  honours  Avhicli  he  possessed  tvere  next  to  royal  , 
Ills  jiride  A\ms  evei-y  day  led  with  that  servile  homage',  which 
is  peculiar  to  Asiatic  courts';  and  all  the  servants  of  the  king- 
prostrated  themselves  belore  him'.  In  the  midst  of  this  gene¬ 
ral  adulatioif,  one  person  only  stooped  not  to  Harnaif. 

3  'I'his  was  IMordecai  the  JeAv';  Avho',  knowing  this  Aina- 
lekite  to  be  an  enemy  to  the  people  of  God'j  and',  wilhAur- 
tuous  indignation',  despising  that  insolence  ol  prosperity  Avith 
Avhich  he  saAv  him  lifted  up',  “’bowed  not',  nor  did  him  re 
vereiice'.”  On  this  appearance  of  disrespect  from  ISIordecaiC 
Haman  “tvas  full  of  wrath':  but  he  thought  scorn  to  lay 
hands  on  JMordecai  alone'.”  Personal  revenge'  Avas  not 
sullicient  to  satisfy  him'. 

4  So  violent  and  black  Avere  his  passions',  that  lie  resolved 
to  exterminate  iheAvhole  nation  to  whicii  Modecal  belonged'. 
Abusing',  for  his  cruel  purpiose',  the  favour  of  his  credulous 
soA'ereign',  lie  ohtained  a  decree  to  be  sent  liirth',  that', 
against  a  certain  day',  all  the  Jews  throughout  the  Persian 
dominions',  slioukl  he  put  to  the  sword'. 

5  Meanwhile',  conlident  of  success',  and  blind  to  approach¬ 
ing  i-ulii',  he  continued  exulting  in  his  })rosperity'.  Invited 
by  Ahasuerus  to  a  ro\al  baniiuet'.  Avhich  Esther  the  iiueeii 
had  j.irepared',  ‘‘he  went  liirth  that  day  joyful',  and  Avith  a 
irlad  heai-t'.”  Put  hehold  how  .slic'ht  an  incident'  Avas  suth- 
clent  to  poison  his  jo}-'!  As  he  AvenI  lortli',  he  saw  JMoraecai 
in  the  king’s  c-a!e';  and  oliserv'ed',  that  he  still  i-elused  to  do 
him  homage'.  ‘‘Hesti/od  not  up',  nor  Avas  moveii  for  himV’ 
although  he  Avell  knew  the  fiirmidable  designs',  which  Hainan 
was  preparing  to  execute'. 

6  One  priv'ate  man',  Avho  despised  his  greatness',  and  dis- 
daiiuai  snbnfisslon',  while  a  whole  kingdom  Ireinhlcd  before 
Inm';  one  spirit',  Avhlch  the  utmost  striUch  of  Ids  poAAwr 
^Aould  neither  subdue'  nor  humble',  blasted  his  triumphs'. 
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His  Avhole  soul  was  shaken  with  a  storm  of  passion'.  Wrath', 
pride',  and  desire  of  revenue',  rose  into  fury'.  With  diffi¬ 
culty  he  restrained  himself  in  public',  but  as  soon  as  he  came 
10  his  own  house',  he  was  forced  to  disclose  the  agony  of  liis 
mind'. 

7  He  gathered  together  his  friends'  and  family',  with  Ze- 
resli  Ids  wife'.  “He  told  tlieni  of  the  glory  ol'his  riciies',  and 
die  nmll  itude  of  his  children',  and  of  all  the  things  wherein 
the  kiuff  iiad  ]:)r(»nioted  him';  and  hoAV  he  had  advanced  him 
above  the  princes'  and  servants  of  the  king'.  He  said',  more¬ 
over',  Yea  ,  Esther  the  cpieen' sutiered  no  man  to  come  in 
with  the  king',  to  the  banquet  that  she  had  prepared',  but  my- 
seli“';  and  to-morrow  also  am  I  invited  to  her  with  the  king'.” 
Alter  all  this  preamble',  what  is  the  conclusion'?  “Yet  all 
this  availeth  me  nothing',  so  long  as  I  see  Mordecai  the  Jew' 
sittiniT  at  the  king’s  gate'.” 

S  The  sef{uel  of  Hainan’s  history' I  shall  not  now  pursue'. 
It  might  afford  matter  for  muct;  instruction',  by  tlie  conspi¬ 
cuous  justice  of  God  in  his  fall'  and  punishment'.  But  con¬ 
templating  only  the  singular  situation,  in  which  the  expres¬ 
sions  just  quoted  present  liini',  and  the  violent  agitation  of  Ids 
mind  which  they  display',  the  fidlowlng  reflections  naturally 
arise':  How  miserable  is  vice',  when  one  guilty  passion  ere 
ates  so  much  torment'!  how  unavailing  is-  prosperity',  when', 
in  die  height  of  it',  a  sing'le  disappointment'  can  destroy  the 
relish  of  all  its  pleasures'!  how  w'eak  is  human  nature',  which', 
in  the  absence  of  reaZ'  is  thus  prone  to  form  to  itself 
nary  woes'!  bi.a/r. 

SECTION  lY. 

Lady  Jane  Gre7j. 

'  THIS  excellent  personage' was  descended  from  the  royal 
line  of  England  by  both  her  parents'.  She  was  carefiilly  edu¬ 
cated,  in  the  principles  of  the  reformation';  and  her  wisdom' 
and  virtue'  rendered  her  a  shining  example  to  her  sex'.  But^ 
it  was  lier  lot  to  continue  only  a  short  period  on  this  stage  of 
being';  for',  in  early  life',  she  fell  a  sacrifice  to  the  wiki  ambi¬ 
tion  of  the  duke  of  Northumberland',  wdro  promoted  a  mar¬ 
riage  between  lier'  and  his  son',  lord  GuilJiird  Dudley',  and 
raised  her  to  the  throne  of  England',  in  opposition  to  du* 
rights  of  Mary'  and  Elizabeth'. 

2  At  the  time  of  t  heir  marriage'  she  was  only  abom  cign- 
teeu  years  ofage',  and  lua-  husband  was  also  very  young' 
s'‘a«')n  of  life  very  uneciual  to  opoose  the  inrerecit  J  vie’.va 
artful  and  aspiring  men',  who',  instead  of  expos!'  g  ■;r.s:.;n  -o 
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danger',  should  have  been  the  protectors  of  their  innocence 
and  youth'. 

3  'I'ins  extraordinary  young’  person',  besides  the  solid  en¬ 
dowments  ot' piety'  and  virtue',  possessed  the  most  engaging 
disposition',  tiie  most  accomplished  parts';  and  being  of  an 
r(jual  age  v/ith  king  Edward  VI.'  she  had  receiv'ed  ail  her 
fdiicalion  tvdth  him',  and  seemed  ev^en  to  possess  a  greater 
liicility  ill  acquiring  ev^ery  jiart  of  manly'  and  classical  lite- 
r.itmv'. 


i  >She  had  attained  a  knowledge  of  the  Roman'  and  Greek 
Imwiiages',  as  ivell  asol’several  }?iodeni  tongues';  had])assed 
i.osl,  ol'  iicr  time  in  an  apjilication  to  learning';  and  expressed 
a  great  iiulitrerence  tiir  other  occupations'  and  amusements' 
usua.l  with  her  sex'  and  station'. 

5  Roger  Ascham',  tutor  to  the  lady  Elizabeth',  having  at 
lime  (laid  her  a  visit',  llnmd  her  em|doyed  in  reading 

Piato',  while  tiie  resit  ol’  tiie  liimily  were  engaged  in  a  party 
t>rinmting  in  the  park';  and  u])on  las  admiring  the  singularity 
f  t  iicr  ciioice',  she  told  him',  that  she  “  received  more  plea 
jic  Irtfin  lhat  author',  than  others  could  reap  Irom  all  their 
sport'  and  gayety'.” 

6  Jler  heart',  replete  wdth  tliis  loee  of  literature'  and  seri¬ 
ous  studies',  and  v.dth  tenderness  towards  her  husband',  who 
vv-as  deservdng  of  her  aliection',  had  nev'cr  opened  itself  to  the 
liauering  allurements  of  ambition';  :ind  tlie  inl’orination  ol 
her  acivancement  to  tlie  throne',  was  by  no  means  agreeable 
to  her'.  She  even  refii.sed  to  accept  tlie  crown';  pleailed  the 
preterahle  right  oi’  tlie  two  iirincesses';  expressed  her  dread 
of  tiie  consequences  attending  an  enterirrise  sc  dangerous', 
not  to  say  30  criminal';  and  desired  to  remain  in  that  private 
jgtatiori  m  which  she  was  born'. 

7  Overcome  at  last  with  the  entreaties',  rather  than  rea- 
i:ons',  of  her  lather'  and  lather-in-laAv',  and',  above  all',  of  her 
husband',  she  submitted  to  their  'null',  and  was  prevailed  on 
o  reliiKjuish  her  own  judgment'.  But  her  elevation  was  ot 
.u-ry  sliort  continuance'.  The  nation  declared  for  queen 
IVrary';  and  the  lady  .Jane',  after  wearing  the  vain  ]3ageantry 
ol’a  crown  during  ten  days',  returned  to  a  private  lile',  with 
much  more  satisiaction'  than  she  lelt  when  royalty  was  ten¬ 
dered  to  her'. 

8  (iueen  INIary',  who  appears  to  have  been  incapable  of 
generosity'  or  clemency',  determined  to  remove  every  per¬ 
son'  fn'/in  whom  the  least  danger  could  be  apprehended'. 
Warning  was',  therefiire',  given  to  lady  Jane  to  prepare  for 
(ieatii';  a  doom  Avhich  she  had  expected',  and  which  the  in 
m>cent'.e  ol'her  life',  as  well  as  the  misfortunes  to  which  sht 
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had  been  exposed',  rendei-bd  no  unwelcome  news  to  lier'. 

9  The  queen’s  hiii'oted  zeal',  under  colour  ol' lender  mercy 
Lo  tlie  prisoner’s  soul',  induced  her  to  send  priests',  who 
molested  her  with  perpetual  disputation';  atid  even  a  reprieve 
of  three  days  was  g'ranted  her',  in  hopes  that  she  woukl  be 
persuaded',  during-  that  time',  to  pay',  by  a  timelv  convei- 
sion  to  popery',  some  regard  to  licr  eternal  weltare  . 

10  Lady  Jane  had  {)resence  ol’mind',  in  those  melancholy 
circumstances',  not  only  to  detend  her  religion  by  .solid  ar¬ 
guments',  but  also  to  write  a  letter  to  her  sister',  in  the 
Greek  languag'e',  in  which',  besides  sending'  lier  a  copy  ol 
the  Scriptures  in  that  tongue  ',  she  exhorted  her  to  maintain' 
ill  ev'ery  liirtune',  a  like  steady  perseverance''. 

11  On  the  day  of  her  execution',  her  husband',  lord  Guil- 
fird',  desired  permission  to  see  Iter';  but  she  rehised  her  con¬ 
sent',  and  sent  liim  word',  that  the  ttmderness  of  their  part- 
mg'  would  overcome  the  fitrtitude  of  botid;  aiul  Avoukl  too 
much  unbend  their  minds  from  that  consttincy',  ivliich  their 
approaching  end  required  of  tlieni''.  Their  separation',  she 
said',  would  be  only  litr  a  moment  ,  and  thev  woukl  soon  re¬ 
join  each  other  in  a  scene',  where  their  atlections  would  he 
for  ever  united',  and  where  death',  disappointment',  and  tnis- 
ftrtune',  could  no  longer  have  access  to  them',  or  disturb 
tlieir  eternal  felicity'. 

12  It  had  been  intended  to  execute  the  latly  Jane'  and 
lord  Guillord'  together  on  the  same  scalll'ld'.  at  Tower  hill'; 
but  the  council',  dreading  the  compassion  of  the  peojile  for 
their  youth',  b(?auty',  innocence',  and  noble  birth',  changed 
their  onlers',  and  gave  directions  that  she  should  be  beheaded 
within  the  verge  of' the  Tower'. 

13  She  saw  her  husband  led  to  execution';  and',  having 
given  him  from  the  windoiv  some  token  of  her  nnnembrauce', 
she  waited  ivitli  tranquillity  till  her  oav!i  ap[)ointed  hour 
should  bring  her  to  a  like  liite'.  She  evam  saw  his  headless 
bikly  carried  back  in  a  cart';  and  l()und  herself  more  con¬ 
firmed  by  the  reports  ivhich  sh(i  heard  of  the  cofistancy  of  his 
end',  thanshakenby  so  tender'  and  melancholva  spectacle'. 

14  Sir  John  Gage',  constable  of  the  'Lower^,  Avhen  he  led 
her  to  execution',  desired  her  to  bestow  on  him  some  small 
present',  which  he  might  !<eep  as  a  iierpf'tmd  n\emoriai  of 
her'.  She  gave  him  her  table-book',  in  which  she  had  just 
written  three  sentences',  on  seeing  tier  husband’s  dead  boily'; 
one  in  Greek',  another  in  Latin',  a  third  in  Flnglish'. 

15  Tne  purport  of  them  was,  “  that  human  justice  was 
against  his  hoay\  but  tl^e  Divine  Mercy  would  be  favourable 
to  his  and  that  it  her  limit  deserved  punishment',  her 
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youth',  at  Jeaet',  :inii  Ikm'  iiii])i-U(leiiccV-v^-'>'i-’  wonliy  ol’excusc'; 
aiul  that  God'  and  [)osrority',  she  trusted',  tvould  show  her 
favour'.”  On  the  sc.alioid'  she  made  a  s;)cech  to  the  h^- 
slanders',  in  which  the  tniklness  of  her  disp(;sition''  Jed  her  to 
talte  the  hlanie  entirely  on  lierself',  witliout  utteriu"’  one  com- 
plaint  ag’nlnst  the  sevei’ity  wltli  wliich  slie  had  l)e(,'n  treated  . 

J6  Site  said',  tliat  lier  ofltmce  was',  not  that  slie  liaiJ  laid 
I'.er  hand  upon  tiie  crown',  hut  lhai  she  had  not  rejected  it 
vcitli  sullicient  constaiicy';  that  she  had  less  erred  through 
an'd)ition',  than  throua'h  reverence  to  her  parents',  whortislie 
had  been  tauyht  to  respect'  and  obey';  that  she  willingly  re¬ 
ceived  death',  as  the  only  satisfaction  which  she  could  now 
make  to  the  injured  state';  and  though  hei'  iniringeinent  ot 
the  laws  had  heen  constrained',  she  tvould  show',  by  her  vo¬ 
luntary  suVanisslon  to  their  sentence',  that  she  was  desirous 
to  atone  (or  that  disobedience'  into  which  too  much  fifial 
|)iety  had  betrayed  her':  that  she  had  justly  deserved  tins 
lumishinerit',  litr  being  made  the  instrument',  though  the 
i/n?.ci7/h?g' instrument/,  of  the  ambition  of  others':  and  that  the 
story  of  lier  lile',  she  hoped',  might  at  least  he  usehd',  by 
proving  that  i/tnocc//cc  excuses  not  great  misdeeds',  if  they 
tend  ajtjr  way  to  the  destructioi!  of  the  cotnrnonwealth'. 

17  Alter  uttering  these  words',  she  caused  herself  to  he 
disi’olied  l>y  her  wennen',  and  with  a  steady',  serene  conn 
tenance',  suhimtted  herself  to  the  executioner'.  Hutun. 

SECTION  V. 


Orlogrul;  or,  the  vanity  of  rieJies. 

AS  Ortmrrul  of  Basra'  was  one  day  wandering  along  the 
streets  of  Ihig'dal'.  musing  on  the  \'arieties  ot’  merchandise 
which  the  shoj)s  opened  to  his  view',  and  observing  the  oil- 
terent  occuirations  whicli  busied  the  multitude  on  every  side', 
he  was  awakened  from  tlie  tranquillity  of  meditation',  hy  a 
crowd  that  obstructed  his  passage'.  He  raised  his  eyes',  and 
saw  the  cliiefvi/der', 'who',  iiaving  returned  Irom  the  divan', 
was  entering  Ids  j,alace'. 

2  Ortogrul  mingled  with  the  attendants',  and  being  sup¬ 
posed  to  have  some  petition  for  the  vizier',  was  (lermitted  to 
enter'.  He  surveyed  the  spaciousness  of  the  apartments', 
admired  the  walls  hung  wdth  g'olden  tapestry',  and  the  fuKvrs 
covered  with  silken  carpets',  and  despised  the  simple  neat¬ 
ness  of  Ifis  own  little  haoitation'. 

3  “  Surely',”  said  he  to  himseir,  “  thin  palace  is  the  seat 
o(‘  happiness',  where  pleasure  succeeds  to  pleasure',  and  dis¬ 
content'  and  sorrow'  can  h  we  no  admission'.  Wiisgever  na¬ 
ture  has  provided  for  the  del  of  sense',  is  here  spread  forlit 
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to  he  enjoyed'.  AVhat  can  mortals  hope'  or  imaylne',  which 
tlie  master  ol'this  iiaiace',  lias  not  oliiained'?  I'lie  dishes  ol 
luxury',  cover  liis  table'!  the  voice  ol’  harmony',  lulls  him  in 
his  howers';  hc'hreathes  the  fragrance  of  the  y'roves  of  Ja\ a  , 
and  sleeps  upon  the  do^vn  of  tiie  cygaiets  of  the  Ganges'. 

4  “  He  .spe:d<s',  and  his  mandate  is  obeyed';  he  wishes',  and 
his  wish  is  gratified';  all'  whom  he  sees',  obey  him',  and  ail' 
Avhom  he  hears'.  Hatter  him'.  How  ditlerent',  0  Ortogrul', 
is  thy  condition',  who  art  doomed  to  tiie  perpetual  torments 
of  unsatisfied  desire';  ami  who  hast  no  amusement  in  thy 
power',  that  can  witlihold  thee  from  thy  own  reflections'! 

5  “  They  tel!  tliee  that  thou  artieesc';  hut  what  does  iriscu.ut 
avail  with  ;)orer/^'?  None  will  flatter  the  poor' ;  and  the  ivire 
have  very'  little  power  of  fiatterlng  themselv'es'.  That  man 
is  surely  the  most  wretched  of  the  sons  of  wretchedness',  who 
lives  with  his  own  faults'  and  litllles'  always  helltre  him';  and 
tvho  has  none  to  reconcile  liini  to  himself  by  pi'aise'  and  ^•e- 
neration'.  1  have  long  sought  content',  and  have  niit  i()und 
it';  I  will  from  this  moment  endeavour  to  he  rich'.” 

6  P\dl  of  his  new  resolution',  he  shut  himself  in  his  cham¬ 
ber  l()r  six  months',  to  deliberate  how  he  should  grow  rich'. 
Ife  sometimes  purposed  to  oiler  himself  as  a  counsellor  to 
one  of  the  kings  in  India';  and  at  others  resolved  to  dig  for 
diamonds  in  the  nfines  of  Golconda'. 

7  One  day',  after  some  hours  ])assed  in  violent  fluctualion 
of  opinion',  sleep  ijisensihly  seized  him  in  his  chair'.  Il(> 
dreamed  that  he  was  ranging  a  tiesert  country',  in  seaiadi  (■! 
some  one  that  might  teach  him  to  grow  rich';  and',  as 
lie  stood  on  the  top  ol'  a  hill',  shaded  Avith  cypress',  in 
<loubt  whither  to  direct  his  steyis',  his  ./hf/mr  appeared  oii  a 
sudilen  standing  heiiire  him'.  “Orlogrul',”  said  the  old  man', 
“  I  know  thy  perplexity':  li,sten  to  thy  lather';  turn  thine  eye 
on  the  ojAposite  mountain  .” 

8  Ortogrul  looked',  and  saw  a  torrent  tumbling  down  llic 
rocks',  roaring  Avith  the  noise  of  thunder',  and  scattering  its 
loam  on  the  impending  AA'oods'.  ‘‘ Noav',”  said  his  (iitht'r', 
‘‘  behold  the  vallev  that  lies  hetAV'een  the  hills'.”  Ortogrul 
looked',  and  espied  a  little  Avell',  out  of  Avhich  issued  a  smai! 
rivulet'.  “Tell  me',  noAv',”  said  his  father',  “dost  th.ou 
wisii  liir  sudden  afKuence',  that  may  pour  upon  thee  like  the 
mountain  torrent';  or  liir  a  slow  and  gradual  increase',  re¬ 
sembling  the  rill  gliding  from  the  aatII'.'” 

9  “  Let  me  be  quickly  rich',”  said  Ortogrul';  “  let  the  gol¬ 
den  stream  be  quick'  and  violent'.”  “  I.ook  round  thee  ,”  said 
his  father',  “once  again'.”  Ortogrul  looked',  ami  perceived 
the  channel  of  the  torrent  dry'  and  dusty';  but  following  the 
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rlviilet  IVoni  the  avcIK,  he  traced  it  to  a  wicielake',  wliich  tire 
supply  ,  slow  and  coii'^taiit',  kept  always  full'.  He  aw(»ke', 
and  dclerniined  to  grow  rich  by  silent  prollt',  and  pei-sevcring 
tndnslryh 

10  Having  sold  his  patrimony',  he  engaged  in  merchan¬ 

dise';  and  in  twenty  years^,  purchased  lands',  on  which  he 
raised  a  house'',  ctpial  in  sumptuousness  to  that  of  the  vi/ier'; 
to  tills  mansion  he  invited  all  the  ministers  of  iileasure',  e.x 
pecting  to  enjoy  all  the  lelicity  which  he  had  imaginefi  riches 
able  to  aliiird'.  [.eisure  soon  made  him  weary  of  himself'’, 
and.  he  longed  to  be  persuaded  that  he  was  great'  and  hai> 
py\  He  was  courteous'  and  liberal':  he  gave  all  that  ai> 
iiroached  him',  hopes  of  him',  and  all  who  should 

rdease  him',  liopes  of  being  rewarded^ .  Every  art  of  praise', 
was  tried',  and  every  source  of  adulatory  liction',  was  ex 
iiausted'. 

11  Ortogrul  heard  his  flatterers  without  delight',  because 

tie  fi)und  i'.imself  unable  to  believe  them'.  His  own  heart 
told  him  its  I’raikies';  his  own  understanding'  reproached 
him  with  his  faults'.  “How  long',”  said  he',  with  a  deep 
sierli',  “  have  I  been  labouring  in  vain  to  amass  wealth',  which 
at  last  is  usidess'l  .Let  no  man  hereafter  wish  to  be  n'e/r',  who 
is  already  loo  wise  to  be  flattered'.  dr.  johxsox. 

SECTION  VI. 

The  hill  of  science. 

IN  that  season  of  the  year',  Avhen  the  serenity  of  the  sk)', 
the  various  truits  Avhich  cover  the  ground',  tlie  discoloured 
(i)liage  of  the  trees',  and  all  tlie  SAA^eet'  but  fading  graces  of 
inspiring  autumn',  open  the  mind  to  benevolence^,  and  dis¬ 
pose  it  li'r  contemplation',  I  Avas  wandering  in  a  beautiful 
and  romantic  country',  till  curiosity  began  to  give  AAUiy  m 
weariness';  and  I  sat  doAvn  on  tlie  fragment  of  a  rock  o\>t- 
irrown  with  moss';  Avhere  the  rustling  of  the  lailing  leaA-es', 
the  dashing  of  Avaters',  and  the  hum  of  the  distant  city', 
soothed  my  mind  into  a  most  iierfect  tranquillity and  sleep 
Insensibly  stole  upon  me',  as  I  AA’'as  indulging  the  agreeable 
re\"Ciies'j  Avhich  the  objects  around  me  naturally  uisifired'. 

2  I  immediately  iiiutid  myself  in  a  vast  extended  plain',  in 
the  middle  ol'Avhich  arose  a  mountain',  higher  than  I  had  be¬ 
fore  any  conception  of\  It  Avas  covered  Avitha  multitude  oi 
people',  chiefly  ymith',  many  «f  AA'hom  pressed  forAvard  Avith 
tlie  liveliest  expression  of  ardour  in  their  countenance',  though 
the  way  was',  in  many  places',  steep  and  difficult'. 

3  1  observed',  that  those',  who  had  jiist  liegnn  to  climb  the 
hill',  thought  themselves  not  far  from  the  top';  but  as  tliey 
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proceeiled',  new  hills  wore  continnally  rising’ to  llieir  view'; 
and  the  sninmiL  of  the  highest  they  could  l)et()i’e  discern', 
seemed  hot  tiie  fi)ot  of  another',  till  tlie  mountain  at  length, 
appeared  to  lose  itself  in  the  clouds'. 

4  As  I  wais  g;r/,ing  on  these  things  with  astonishment',  a 
friendly  instructor  suddenly  appearetf:  “  The  mountain  he* 
litre  thee',”  said  he',  “  is  the  Hill  of  Science'.  On  the  top', 
is  the  l.em[)le  of  Truth',  whose  head  is  above  the  clouds',  and 
a  veil  of  iDure  light  covers  her  liice'.  Observe  the  jjrogress  of 
her  votaries';  he  silent'  and  attentive'.” 

5  After  1  had  notic-ed  a  variety  of  objects',  I  turned  my 
eye  towards  the  maititudes  who  were  climbing  tlie  stef|t 
ascent',  and  ohserv'ed  among  them  a  youth  of  a  lively  look 
a  piei’cing  eye',  and  something  tierv  and  iri’egular  in  all  his 
motions'.  His  name  was  Genius'.  He  darted  like  an  eagle  up 
tiie  mountain',  and  left  his  companions  ga/ing aftei’  him  witti 
envy'  and  admii’alion';  hut  his  progress  was  unequal',  and 
iiiterrujited  by  a  thousand  caprices'. 

6  ^\  hen  Pleasure  warbled  in  the  valley',  he  mingled  in  lier 
train'.  When  Pride  beckoned  towards  the  ()recipice',  he 
ventured  to  the  tottering  edge'.  He  deiia’hted  in  devious' 
and  untried  paths',  and  made  so  many  excursi'-ns  from  tiiei 
road',  that  his  teebler  companions  often  mitstripped  him'.  I 
observeil  that  the  Muses  belield  him  with  {)artia!ity';  but 
Truth  often  frowned',  and  turned  aside  her  fice'. 

7  \Vhi!e  Genius  was  thus  wasting  his  strength  in  eccen¬ 
tric  flights',  1  saw  a  person  of  very  ditlerent  ai)!tearance ', 
named  Application'.  He  crept  along  with  a  slow  an  i  unre¬ 
mitting  pace',  his  eyes  fixed  on  the  top  of  the  mountain',  pa¬ 
tiently  removing  every  stone  that  obstrueded  his  tvay',  till  he 
saw  most  of  those  below  him',  who  had  at  first  derided  his 
slow'  and  toilsome  proirress'. 

8  Indeed',  there  were  few  wno  ascended  the  hill  v.fitli 
equal'  and  uninterrupted  steadiness';  fir',  bcsid(>s  the  dilii- 
culties  of  the  tvay',  they  were  continually  solicited  to  turn 
aside',  by  a  numerous  crowd  of  Appetites',  Passions',  anil 
Pleasures',  whose  imiiortunity',  when  once  complied  with', 
they  became  less  and  less  able  to  resist':  and  though  they 
often  returned  to  the  path',  the  asperities  of  the  roai!  were 
more  sevendy  felt';  the  hill  appeared  more  steep',  and  rug¬ 
ged';  the  fruits',  Avliich  were  wholesome'  and  refreshing', 
seemed  harsh'  and  ill  tasted';  their  sight  grew  dim';  aiw 
their  feet  tripped  at  every  little  obstruction'. 

9  I  saw',  Avith  some  surprise',  tliat  the  Muses',  who«2* 
business  was  to  cheer'  and  encourage' those  who  Averetoii^^ 
up  the  ascent',  would  often  sing  in  the  bowers,  of  Pleajp*®**- 
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ntin  vircompnny  those  who  were  enticed  :iway  at  tlie  call  of 
the  Passions''.  'I'hey  accompanied  thenP,  however',  but  a 
little  wav';  and  always  l(>rsook  them  when  they  lost  si^rht  of 
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hill'. 
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lyrants  then  donhled  tlieir  chains  upon  the 
captives';  and  led  tliem  away without  resistance', 
to  the  cells  ol' le'noranc.e',  or  the  neinsioiis  oi'Tvliseryb 

10  Amon,'4‘  the  innumerable  seiiucers',  who  were  endea- 
vouriiurto  draw  away  the  votaries  ot‘  Truth  trointhe  path  of 
science',  there  was  one',  so  little  l()>'midal)le  in  lier  appear- 
iince',  :ind  so  g’entle  and  languid  in  lier  attem[)ts',  that  I 
should  scarcely  have  takini  notice  of  her',  but  tor  the  num¬ 
bers  she  had  imperceptibly  loaded  with  iter  chains'. 

1 !  Indolence',  (!;)r  so  site  was  called',)  tar  from  ]')roceeding 
U)  oiU'ii  hostilities',  did  not  attempt  to  turn  their  tect  out  of 
the  path',  but  contented  herself  with  retarding  their  pro¬ 
gress':  and  the  purpose  she  could  not  force  them  to  abandon', 
siie  persuaded  them  to  delay'.  Her  touch  had  a  ])ower  like 
tint  of  tlie  torpedo',  which  withered  the  strength  of  those 
who  came  within  its  influence'.  Her  unhajipy  captives  still 
I'lrned  their  faces  towards  tiie  temple',  and  always  hoped  to 
arriv’e  there';  l)nt  the  grotind  seeuied  to  slide  from  beneath 
tlieir  leet',  and  they  found  themselves  at  the  bottom',  before 
they  suspected  they  had  changed  their  place'. 

12  The  placid  serenity',  which  at  first  appeared  In  their 
countenance',  changed  by  degrees  into  a  melancholy  lan¬ 
guor',  which  was  tinged  with  deepier  and  deeper  gloom',  as 
they  glided  down  the  stream  of  Insignificance',  a  dark  and 
sluggish  water',  which  is  curled  by  no  bree/.e',  and  enlivened 
by  no  murmur',  till  it  fdls  into  a  dead  sea',  tvhere  startled 
jvissemrers  are  awakened  liy  the  shock',  and  the  next  mo¬ 
ment  buried  in  the  gulf  of  Oblivion'. 

13  Ol’all  the  unhappy  deserters  from  the  paths  of  Science', 
none  seemed  less  able  to  return  than  the  followers  of  Indo¬ 
lence'.  The  cajitives  of  Appetite'  and  Passion'  would  often 
seize  the  moment  when  their  tyrants  were  languid'  or  asleej)', 
to  escape  from  their  enchantment';  but  the  dominion  of  In- 
doletice',  was  constant'  and  unremitted';  and  seldom  resist¬ 
ed',  till  resistance  was  in  vain'. 

14  After  contemplating  these  things',  I  turned  my  eyes  to¬ 
wards  the  top  of  the  mountain',  where  tl.e  air  was  always 
pure'  and  exhilarating',  the  path  shaded  with  laurels'  and 
evergreens',  and  the  effulgence  which  beamed  from  tlie  face 
of  Science',  seemed  to  shed  a  glory  round  her  votaries'.  Hap¬ 
py',  said  I',  are  they  who  are  permitted  to  ascend  the  moun<- 
tain'*  But  while  I  was  pronouncing  this  exclamation',  with 
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imcornnion  anloiir',  I  saw'  standing"  Leside  me',  a  fonn  (4 
diviner  features',  and  a  more  heni^ii  radiance'. 

15  “  Hap[)ierV’  «:dd  she',  “  are  they  wivoni  Virtue  con 
ducts  to  the  Mansions  of  Content'.”  “  What',”  said  I', 

does  Virtue  tiien  reside  in  the  ra/e'?”  “  i  am  Ibimd',’ 

said  she',  “  in  tlje  vale',  and  I  illuminate  tlic  mountain'.  1 
cheer  tlie  cottager  at  liis  toil',  and  insitire  the  sage  at  his 
meditation',  i  mingle  in  the  crowd  of  cities',  and  bless  the 
hermit  in  his  cell'.  1  have  a  lemple  in  every  lieart  that  owils 
iny  influence',  and  to  him  that  wishes  ll)r  me',  I  am  already 
present'.  Scier.ce  may  raise  tliee  to  eminence';  hut  I  alone 
can  guide  thee  to  lelicity'i” 

16  While  \hrtne  was  thus  s])eaking',  I  stretched  out  my 
arms  towards  her',  with  a  vehemence  which  broke  my  slum 
her'.  The  chill  dews  were  fallingaround  me',  and  the  shades 
of  evening  stretched,  over  tiie  landscape'.  1  hastened  lionie- 
ward',  and  resigned  the  night  to  silence'  and  meditation'. 

AJKEN. 

SECTION  VIL 

The  journey  of  a  day  ;  a  picture  of  human  life. 

OBIDAIi'',  thesmi  of  Al)enslnu',  left  the  caravanscra  early 
m  the  morning',  and  pursued  his  journey  through  the  plains 
of  Indostan'.  He  was  liesh'  and  vigorous  with  rest';  he  was 
animated  with  hope';  lie  tvas  inciletl  by  desire';  he  walkevi 
swiltly  forw’aril  over  the  vallies',  and  saw  the  hills  gradually 
rising  liefore  him'. 

2  As  he  passed  along',  his  ears  were  deliglited  with  the 
morning  song  of  the  bird  of  paradise';  he  tvas  lanned  hy  the 
last  iiutters  of  the  sinking  breeze',  and  S[)riifk!ed  with  dew 
fi'om  groves  of  sjiices'.  He  sometimes  contemtilaled  ilse 
towering  height  of  the  oak',  monarch  of  the  h.ils';  and  some¬ 
times  caught  the  gentle  hagrance  of  tlie  primnxse',  eldest* 
daughter  of  the  spring':  all  his  senses  were  gmiilied',  and 
all  care  was  banished  from  his  heart'. 

3  Thus  he  went  on',  till  the  sun  approacned  his  meriilian', 
and  the  ie.creaseil  heat  pi'eyed  ut'on  Lis  strength';  he  tin' n 
looked  round  aiiout  him  !(>r  some  more  commodious  jialh'. 
He  saw',  on  his  right  hand',  a  grove  that  see;ne.d  to  wave 
its  shades  as  a  sign  of  invitation';  he  entered  it',  and  loniki 
Uie  coolness'  and  vei’dui’e'  irresistibly  pfeasant'. 

4  He  did  not',  howev(;r',  torget  whil.her  he  was  travel- 
fing',  but  fiund  a  narrow  tyay',  boi'dered  tvith  dowers', 
which  appearetl  to  have  the  same  direction  wuth  the  main 
road';  and  tvas  pleased',  that',  by  this  happy  experiment', 
he  had  Ibund  means  to  unite  pleasure'  witii  busineas',  ami 
to  gain  the  rewards  of  diligence'  without  suffering  its  fatigues'. 
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5  Ht/,  therefore',  still  continued  to  walk  for  a  time  ,  witfi^ 
out  the  least  remission  ol’  his  ardour',  except  that  he  was 
sometimes  tempted  to  stop  by  tlie  music  (>f  the  birds',  which 
tiie  heat  had  assembled  in  the  shade';  and  sometimes  amus¬ 
ed  himself  with  plucking’  the  flowers  that  covered  the  banks 
oil  each  side',  or  the  fruits  that  hung  upon  the  branches'. 

6  At  last',  the  green  path  began  to  decline  I’rom  its  first 
tendency',  and  to  wind  among  hills'  and  thickets',  cooled 
with  fountains',  and  murmuring  with  waterfalls'.  Here 
fJbidah  paused  for  a  time',  and  began  to  consider  whether  it 
were  longer  safe  to  f’orsake  the  known  and  common  track'; 
but  remembering  that  the  heat  was  now  in  its  greatest  vio¬ 
lence',  and  that  the  plain  was  dusty'  and  unevmn  ,  he  resolved 
to  pursue  the  new  path',  which  he  supjiosed  only  to  make  a 
tew  meanders',  in  compliance  with  the  varieties  of  the 
ground',  and  to  end  at  last  in  the  common  road'. 

7  Having  thus  calmed  his  solicitude',  he  renewed  his 
pice  ,  though  he  suspected  that  he  was  not  gaining  ground', 
idiis  uneasiness  of  his  mind',  inclined  him  to  lay  hold  on 
every  new  of  jeet',  and  give  way  to  every  sensation  that 
might  sooth'  or  divert  hinf.  He  listened  to  every  echo';  he 
mounted  every  hill  liir  a  fresh  prospect';  he  turned  aside  to 
every  cascade';  and  pleased  himself  witli  tracing  the  course 
mf'a  gentle  river  that  rolled  among  the  trees',  and  watered  a 
large  regiim  with  innumerable  circumvolutions'. 

8  In  these  amusements',  the  hours  passed  away  unac¬ 
counted';  his  deviations  had  perplexed  his  memory',  and  he 
knew  not  towards  what  point  to  travel'.  He  stood  pensive 
aiiil  confused',  afi’aid  to  go  foi-ivard',  lest  lie  should  go 
WTong',  vet  conscious  that  the  lime  of  loitering  was  now 
past'.  ^Vhi!e  he  was  thus  tortured  vrith  uncertainty',  th*. 
sky  was  overs[)read  with  clouds';  the  day  vanislted  from  bo 
fu'e  him';  and  a  sudden  tempest  gathered  round  his  head'. 

9  He  was  now  roused  by  ids  danger',  to  a  ijuick  and  pain- 
I’ul  remembrance  of  his  follv';  he  now  saw  how  happiness  ifl 
lost',  wiien  ease  is  consulted';  he  lameiued  the  unmanly  im- 
patience  that  prompted  him  to  seek  shelter  in  the  grove'; 
a  ml  despised  the  [letty  curiosity  that  leil  him  on  from  trifle' 
to  trifle' .  While  he  was  thus  reflectins’',  the  air  grew  blacker', 
and  a  clap  of  tlnmder  liroke  bis  meditation'. 

10  He  now  resolved  to  do  wliat  yet  remained  in  bis  pow¬ 
er',  to  tread  back  the  ground  which  be  had  passed',  and  try 
to  find  some  issue  where  the  wood  might  open  irto  the  plain'. 
He  prostrateil  bimsdi'on  the  ground',  ami  recommemied  his 
life,  to  the  Lord  of  Nature'.  He  rose  v/idi  confidence'  and 
trainjuillity',  and  pressed  on  with  resolution'.  The  beasts  of 
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the  desert  were  in  motion',  and  on  every  haiul  were  heard 
the  niin^^ling’  liowls  of  raire'  and  tear',  and  ravat'^e'  and  ex¬ 
piration  .  All  the  liorrors  ol"  darkness'  and  solitude',  sur¬ 
rounded  him':  the  winds  roared  in  the  woods',  and  the  tor¬ 
rents  tumbled  from  the  hills'. 

11  Tims  iiirlorn'  and  distressed',  lie  wandered  through  tlie 
wild',  without  knowing  whitlier  he  Avas  going',  or  Avhether 
lie  AA^as  every  moment  drawing  nearer  to  saiety',  or  to  de¬ 
struction'.  At  length',  not  tear',  but  labour',  began  to  over¬ 
come  liim';  his  hreatli  grew  short',  and  his  knees  Irembied'; 
and  he  AA^as  on  the  iioint  ol’ lying  down  in  resignation  to  ids 
late',  AAdieti  he  beheld',  tiiroughthe  brambles',  the  glimmer  of 
a  taper'. 

12  He  advanced  tOAvards  the  light';  and  finding  th:it  it 
proceeded  from  the  cottage  ol'a  hermit',  he  called  humbly  at 
the  door',  and  ohtaineti  admission'.  'I'he  old  man  set  belbre 
liim  such  proA'isions  as  lie  had  collected  liir  himself',  on  Avluch 
Obidali  led  AVitii  eagerness'  and  gratitude'. 

13  When  the  rejiast  Avas  ovmr',  “  Tell  me',”  said  the  her¬ 
mit',  “  ])y  Aviiat  chance  thou  hast  been  brought  hither'?  ! 
liave  been  now  twenty  years  an  inhahitantof  the  Aviiderness', 
in  which  I  nevm’  saw  a  man  beliire'.”  Ohidah  then  related 
tlie  occurrences  of  his  journey',  Avitliout  any  concealment'  or 
palliation'. 

14  Son',”  Slid  the  iiermit',  “  let  the  errors  and  llillies', 
the  dangers'  tut  1  esca])e  of  this  day',  sink  deep  into  thy 
heart'.  Remember',  my  son',  that  human  file  is  the  journey 
of  a  day'.  We  r.se  in  the  morning  of  youth',  full  of  vigour ' 
and  full  of  expectation';  we  set  liirward  Avith  spirit' and  ho[x;', 
Avith  gayety'  and  with  dilia'ence',  and  travel  on  a  while  in  tiie 
direct  road  of  piety',  towards  the  mansions  of  rest,'. 

15  In  a  short  time',  Ave  remit  our  lervou”',  and  endeaAamr 
to  find  some  mitigation  of  our  duty',  and  some  more  easy 
means  of  obtaining  the  same  end'.  We  then  I'elax  our 
vigour',  ami  resolve  no  longer  to  be  terrified  with  crimes  at  a 
rli.stance';  but  rely  upon  our  own  constancy',  and  ventuiu  to 
apitroach  Avhat  Ave  resobm  ncAmr  to  touch'.  We  thus  enter 
tlie  boAA'-ers  of  ease',  and  repose  in  the  shades  of  security'. 

16  Here  the  heart  softens',  and  vigilance  subsides';  Ave  are 
tlien  Availing  to  iiKjuire  Avhelher  another  advance  c.annot  be 
made',  and  whether  we  may  not',  at  least',  turn  our  eyes  up- 
»ui  the  gardens  of  pleasure'.  We  ajAproach  them  Avith  scruple' 
and  liesltation';  we  cmter  l)iem',  but  enter  timorous  and 
trembling';  and  always  h.ope  to  iiass  through  them  Avitboui 
losing  the  I'oad  (»f  virtue',  Avhich,  for  a  Avhile',  we  keep  itiour 
«:ght',  and  to  which  we  lAurjiose  to  return'.  But  lempta 
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tion'  succeeds  temptntion and  one  conip!iaiice'  prepares  us 
lor  aaollier';  we  in  lime  lose  ilie  hap’piness  o!’ innoceiice',  and 
solace  (v.ir  ilisci'.iiet,  wit!)  sensual  ^o-atilicalions'. 

17  By  deg'rees',  ^ve  let  fall  (lie  reiuemitrauce  id  our  oritri- 
I'.al  intention',  and  (piit  tlic  only  ade(iuate  object  of  rational 
desire'.  We  entanyle  ourselves  in  business',  immer^-e  our- 
stdves  in  luxury',  and  rov^e  through  the  labyrinths  ofincon- 
staiicy';  till  tiie  dai'kness  ol'old  ag'e'  ])ey'ins  to  invade  us'',  and 
disetise'  and  anxiety'  obstruct  our  way^.  We  then  look  back 
upon  our  lives  with  horror',  with  sorrow',  with  repentance'; 
anil  wish',  but  too  often  vainly  wish',  that  we  had  not  Ibr- 
salcen  tlie  ways  of  virtue'. 

IS  !iap[)_v  are  tliey  ',  tn\'  son',  who  shall  learn  from  iJiij  ex¬ 
ample',  ilot  to  desi)air';  Init  shall  nunember',  that',  thouadi 
the  day  is  past',  and  their  strength  is  wasted',  there  yet  re¬ 
mains  ellfhrt  to  be  made':  that  rel'onnation  is  never  liope- 
loss',  nor  sincere  endeavmurs  ever  unassisted';  tliat  the  wan 
derer  may  at  leng'th  return,  after  all  his  errors';  and  that  he 
who  implores  strength'  and  courage'  from  ahova*',  shall  fitid 
danger’  and  ditlicult}"'  g-ive  way  bel()re  hint'.  Go  now',  my 
son',  to  th.y  re[tose';  commit  thyself  to  tlie  care  ol*  Omnipo¬ 
tence';  audwd’.en  the  natmingcalls  again  to  toil',  begin  anew 
lliy  Journey'  and  thy  life'.”  dr.  JOHNSOxt. 
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SEC'l'ION  L 

The  importance  of  a  good  education. 

1  CONSIDEll  a  htmum  sou!',  without  education',  like 
marble  in  the  fpiarry':  whichsho\vs  none  of  its  iniierent  beau¬ 
ties',  until  the  skill  ol*  tlie  polisher'  fetches  out  the  colours', 
makt^s  tiie  surlace  shine',  and  discovers  evtmy  ornamental 
cloud',  spot',  and  vein',  tliat  runs  through  tlie  body  of  it 
Education',  after  the  same  manner',  when  it  works  upon  a 
noble  mind',  draws  out  to  view  every  latent  virtue'  and  per- 
iect'ion',  Avhicli',  without  such  helps',  are  never  able  to  make 
their  appearance'. 

2  li'niy  rmuler  will  cive  me  leave  to  change  the  allusion, 
so  soon  upon  him',  I  shall  make  use  of  the  same  Instance  to 
illustrate  ilie  f>rce  of  education',  \vliich  Aristotle  has  brought 
to  explain  his  doctrine  of  sulistantial  forms',  when  he  tells  us, 
that  a  statue  lies  hid  in  a  block  of  marble';  and  that  the  an 
oif  the  statuary  only  dears  away  the  superfluous  matter',  and 
removes  the  rubbish'.  The  figure  is  in  the  stone',  and  the 
scui;">tor  only  finds  it'. 
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3  What  sculpture  Is  to  a  block  of  marble',  educatiorr  Is  to 
I  a  Iminan  souP.  The  philosop]ier\  the  saint',  or  the  hero',  the 
I  wise',  tlie  ^o.xl',  or  the  ^reat  man',  very  olieu  lies  hid  autl 
:  concealed  in  a  plebeian  ,  whicli  a  proper  education  might 
i  have  disinterred  ,  and  brought  to  light'.  I  am  therelin  e  nmch 

delighted  with  reading  the  accounts  oP  savag;e  nations',  and 
witli  contetnpJating  those  virtues  which  are  wild'  and  uncul- 
hvaletl':  to  see  courage  exerting  itself  in  tierceness',  resolu¬ 
tion  iji  obstinacy',  wisdom  in  cunning',  j:)atience  in  sullenness' 
and  despair'. 

4  Men’s  passions  operate  variously',  and  appear  in  difrer- 
ent  kinds  ol  actions',  accoialing  as  th.ey  are  more  or  less  recti¬ 
fied  and  swayed  by  reason''.  AVhen  one  hears  of  negroes', 

;  wlio',  upon  the  death  of  their  masters',  or  npoti  changinir 
their  service',  liang  themselves  upon  the  next  tree',  as  it 
sometimes  haiipens  in  our  American  plantations',  who  can 
I  fcirbear  admiring  their  fidelity',  though  it  exju’csses  itself  in 
;  so  dreadful  a  manner'? 

I  5  What  might  not  tliat  savage  greatness  of  soul',  which 
appears  in  these  poor  wretches  on  many  occasions',  he  raised 
1  to',  were  it  rightly  cultivated'?  And  wliat  colour  of  excuse 
I  can  there  he',  fir  the  contempt  tvith  which  we  treat  this  [lart 
of  our  species',  that  we  should  not  put  them  u[)on  the  c-om- 
mon  footing  of  humanity';  tliat  we  should  only  set  an  insig- 
I  nificant  fine  upon  the  man  who  murders  them';  nay',  that 
;  we  should',  as  much  as  in  us  lies',  cut  thmn  oti’  from  the 
I  prospects  of  happiness  in  another  tvorld',  as  tvell  as  in  t/u'.s-'; 
i  and  deny  them  thatAvhich  we  look  upon  as  the  j)r(i[)er  means 
1  for  attaining  it'? 


6  It  is  therefore  an  unspeakahle  blessing',  to  h'e  horn  In 
i  those  jiarts  of  the  world',  wliere  wisdom'  and  knowleilge' 

I  flourish';  thou<rh',  it  must  he  confessed',  tlxTe  are',  ('ven  in 
i  these  parts',  several  poor  uninsf rucled  persons',  who  an*  hut 
1  little  above  the  inhabitants  of  those  nations',  of  which  i  have 
i  been  iiere  siieaking';  as  those  who  have  had  tin*  ad  vantages 
1  of  a  more  liberal  education',  rise  above  one  anothm*  by  seve- 
i  ral  different  degrees  of  jx-riection'. 

7  For''  to  return  to  our  statue  in  the  block  of  mai’hle',  we 
i  see  it  sometimes  only  hegur:  to  he  chipped',  sometimes  rough 

hewn',  and  hut  just  sketched  into  a  imman  figure';  some¬ 
times',  we  see  the  man  appearing  distinctly  in  all  his  limhx 
and  fiiatures';  sometimes',  we  tiiul  the  figure  wronghl  up  to 
j  great  elegance';  f)Ut  seldom  _meet  tvith  anv  to  which  the 
i  hand  of  a  Phidias'  or  a  Praxiteles',  could  not  give  several 
j  nice  touches'  and  finishings'.  AomsoN 
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SECTION  IL 

On  gi'atitude, 

THERE  is  not  a  more  pleasing  exercise  of  the  mind', 
tiiau  p-atitude^.  It  is  accompanied  with  so  great  inward 
satistactiori',  tliat  the  duty  is  sulficiently  rewarded  by  the 
I)erl()r]iuince'.  It  is  not^  like  the  practice  of  many  other  vir¬ 
tues',  dilFicult^  and  {)ainlur,  but  attended  with  so  much  plea¬ 
sure',  that  were  there  no  positive  command  wliich  enjoined 
it',  nor  any  recompense  laid  up  lor  it  hereafter',  a  generous 
mind  would  indulge  in  it',  lor  the  irdturai gratification  which 
it  aliiu’dsh 

2  If  gratitude  is  due  from  man'  to  man',  how  much  more 
foni  man'  to  his  Maker':  The  Supreme  Being',  does  not 
only  cooler  upon  us  those  bounties  which  proceed  more  im¬ 
mediately  from  Ifis  own  hand  ,  but  even  those  benefits  which 
are  conveyed  to  us  by  others^.  Every  blessing  we  enjoy',  by 
vv'hat  means  soever  it  may  be  conferred  upon  us',  is  the  gift  of 
lilm  who  is  the  great  Author  of  good',  and  the  Father  ol 
mercies'. 

3  If  gratitude',  when  exerted  towards  one  another',  natu¬ 
rally  produces  a  very  ))leasing  sensation  in  the  mind  of  a 
gratelul  man',  it  exalts  the  soul  into  rapture',  when  it  is  em¬ 
ployed  on  this  great  object  of  gi-atitude';  on  this  beneficent 
'deing',  who  has  given  us  every  thing  we  alreadif  possess^  and 
ii-ou)  wliom  we  expect  every  thing  vre  yet  hope  lor',  addisoh. 

SECTION  in. 

On  forgiveness. 

THE  most  plain  and  natural  sentiments  of  equity',  con¬ 
cur  with  divine  authority',  to  enforce  the  duty  of  l()rgiveness'. 
.Eet  him  who  has  never',  in  Ids  life',  done  Avrong',  be  allowed 
the  privilege  of  remaining  inexorable'.  But  let  such  as  are 
I’onscious  of  frailties'  and  crimes',  consider  f  )rgiveness  as  a 
debt  which  the>  owe  to  others'.  Common  liulings',  are  tlie 
strongest  lesson  of  mutual  forbearance'.  Were  this  virtue 
unknown  among  men',  order'  and  comfort',  peace'  and  re¬ 
pose',  Avould  be  strangers  to  human  lile'. 

2  Injuries  retaliated  acco.^ding  U)  the  exorbitant  measure 
which  passion  [trescrihes',  would  excite  resentment  in  return'. 
'I'lie  injured  person',  Avould  become  the  injurer';  and  thus 
Avrongs',  retaliations',  ami  fresh  injuries',  AAa)uld  circulate  in 
endless  succession',  til!  the  world  was  rendered  a.  field  of  l»lood' 

3  Of  all  the  passions  Avhlch  invade  the  human  breast',  re¬ 
venge  is  the  most  direful'.  When  alloAved  to  reign  Avith  full 
dominion',  it  is  more  than  sulficient  to  poison  the  lew  plea¬ 
sures  Avhich  remain  to  man  in  his  present  state'.  How  much 
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;  soever  a  ]:)erson  may  suffer  from  injustice',  he  is  always  in 
i  iia/ard  of  suffering  more  from  tlie  prosecution  of  revenge', 
j  'The  violence  of  an  enemy',  cannot  inflict  what  is  equal  to 
i  the  torment  he  creates  to  himself',  by  means  of  the  fierce' 
.uui  desperate  passions',  which  he  allows  to  rage  in  his  soul'. 

4  'I'liose  evil  spirits  tliat  inhabit  the  regions  of  miserv'',  are 
represented  as  delighting  in  revenge'  and  cruelty'.  But  all 
that  is  great'  and  good  in  the  universe',  is  on  t  he  side  of  cle¬ 
mency'  and  mercy'.  The  almighty  Ruler  of  the  world',  though 
l()r  ages  offended  by  the  unrighteousness',  and  insulted  by  the 
i:ii[)iety  of  men',  is  “  long-suffering'  and  slow  to  anger'.” 

5  His  Sou',  when  he  appeared  in  our  nature',  exhibited  , 
!  both  in  his  life'  and  his  death',  the  most  illustrious  example 
j  ol‘  forgiveness',  which  the  world  ever  beheld'.  If  we  look 

into  the  history  of  mankind',  we  shall  find  that',  in  every 
age',  they  who  have  been  respected  as  worthy',  or  admired 
as  irreat',  have  been  distinguislied  l()r  this  wrtue'. 

6  Revenge  dwells  in  little  minds'.  A  noble'  and  ma;^nr(- 
nimous  spirit',  is  always  superior  to  it'.  It  suffers  not',  from 
the  injuries  of  men',  those  severe  shocks  which  others  feel'. 

i  Collected  within  itself ',  it  stands  unmoved  by  their  impotent 
assaults';  and  with  generous  rather  than  with  anger', 

1  looks  down  on  their  unworthy  conduct'.  It  has  been  truly 
I  s.iid',  that  the  greatest  man  on  earth',  can  no  sooner  commit 
i  an  injury',  than  a  good  man'  can  make  himself  greater',  bv 
I  liwgiving  it'.  bi.air. 

!  SECTION  IT. 

;  JMotives  to  the  practice  of  gentleness. 

!  TO  ])romote  the  virtue  of  gentleness',  rve  ought  to  view 
i  our  character  with  an  impartial  eye';  and  to  learn',  from  our 
own  failings',  to  giv’e  that  imbfigence  which  in  our  turn  we 
claim'.  It  is  pride  which  fills  the  vrorld  with  so  much  harsh 
ness' and  severity'.  In  the  fulness  of  self-estimation',  we 
fin-get  what  we  are'.  AVe  claim  attentions  to  which  we  are 
not  entitled'.  AVe  are  rigorous  to  offences',  as  if  we  had 
i  never  offended';  1101001111":  to  distress',  as  if  we  knew  not 
1  what  it  was  to  suffer'.  From  those  airy  regions  of  pride 
and  folly',  let  us  descend  to  our  proper  level'. 

2  Let  us  survey  the  natural  equality  on  which  Providence 
has  placed  man'  with  man',  and  reflect  on  the  infirmities  com¬ 
mon  to  all'.  If  the  reflection  on  natural  equality'  and  mutual 
offences',  be  insufficient  to  prompt  humanity',  let  us  at  least  re¬ 
member  rvhat  we  are  in  the  sight  of  our  Creator'.  Have  Ave 
of’ mat  forbearance  to  give  one  another',  wiiich  we  all  so 
tarnestly  entreat  from  heaven'?  Can  Ave  look  f(>r  clemency 
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or  gentleness  from  onr  Judge',  when  we  ai’e  so  backward  to 
siiow  it  to  our  own  brethren? 

3  Let  us  also  accustom  ourselves  to  reflect  on  the  small 
moment  of  those  things',  which  are  the  usual  incentives  to 
violence'  and  contention?  In  the  ruffled'  and  angry  liour', 
we  view  every  appearance  through  a  tiilse  medium  .  The 
most  inconsiderahle  point  ol' interest',  or  hoiuiur',  swells  into 
a  momentous  object';  and  the  slightest  attack',  seems  to 
tiireaten  immediate  ruin'. 

4  But  alter  passion'  or  pride'  has  subsided',  we  look  around 
in  veiin  llir  the  mighty  mischiefs  we  dreatled'.  The  fabric' 
which  our  disturbed  imagination  iiad  reared',  totally  <lisap- 
l>ears'.  But  though  the  cm/sc  of  contention  has  dwindled 
away',  consequences  remain'.  We  have  alienated  a  li  iend', 
we  liave  imbittered  an  imeuiy',  we  have  sown  the  seeds  ol 
I’utui'e  sus|)icion',  malevolence',  or  disgust'. 

5  Let  us  sLisjieiul  our  violence  fiir  a  moment',  when  causes 
of’ discord  occur'.  Let  us  anticipate  that  jieriod  of  coolness', 
which',  ol’itself'  will  soon  arrive'.  Let  us  reflc'ct  how  little 
vve  have  any  prospect  gaining  by  fierce  contention',  but 
how  much  oh  the  true  hap[)iness  of  life',  we  are  certain  of 
throwing  away'.  Easily',  and  from  the  smallest  chink',  the 
hitter  waters  of  sti  ife  are  let  forth';  but  their  course  cannot 
be  liireseen';  and  he  seldom  lails  of  suflering  most  from  tfieir 
poisonous  efiect',  who  first  allows  them  U)  flow'.  blajr. 

SECTION  V. 

suspicious  temper  the  source  of  misery  to  its  possessor. 

AS  a  suspicious  sjdrit'  is  the  source  of  many  crimes'  and 
calamities  in  the  world',  so  it  is  tlie  sprimr  of  certain  misery 
t,o  the  person  who  indulges  it'.  His  I’riends  will  be  lew',  and 
small  will  be  his  comfort  in  those  whom  he  [)ossesses'  Be¬ 
lieving  otliers  to  be  his  enemies',  fie  '.viil  of  coursi*  make  fh(‘ui 
such'.  IjCt  Ins  caution  lie  ever  so  great',  the  asperity  of  his 
tlioughts  will  often  break  out  in  his  behaviour',  and  in  return 
tor  suspecting'  and  hating',  he  will  incur  suspicion'  and 
fiatred'. 

2  Besides  external  evils  wlilch  he  draws  upon  himself' 
arising  from  alienated  friendship',  broken  confidence',  ami 
open  enmity',  the  suspicious  temjter  itself’ is  cineof  tlie  worst 
evils  which  any  man  can  sufler'.  If  “  in  all  tear  there  is  tor¬ 
ment,”  how  miserahle  must  be  his  state',  who',  by  living  in 
perpetual ./6’rt/o?/,s7/',  liv'cs  in  perpetual  dread'! 

3  Looking  upon  fiimself  to  be  surrounded  with  spies',  ene- 
nfies',  and  designing  men',  he  is  a  stranirer  to  reliance'  and 
trust'.  He  knows  not  to  whom  to  open  himself'.  H<'  dresses 
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his  countenance  in  forced  smiles'',  while  his  heart  tliroijs 
williin  from  api)re!iensions  of  secret  treachery'.  Hence  fret- 
fulness',  aiul  ill  huriKmr',  disi^mst  at  the  world',  and  all  ti)e 
painlul  sensat  ions  of  an  irritated'  and  imbittered  mind'. 

4  So  numerous'  and  ^reat'  are  the  evils  arising  irom  a  sus¬ 
picious  disposition',  tliat',  of  llie  two  extremes^,  it  is  more 
elig'ible  to  exj)ose  ourselv’es  to  occasional  ilisadvanta^e  from 
thinkina'  too  icell  of  others',  than  to  suiier  continual  misery  by 
(hinkina:  always  ilL  of  them'.  It  is  better  to  be  sometimes 
imposed  upon'  than  never  to  trust'.  Salety  is  purchased  at 
too  dear  a  m/e',  when',  in  order  to  secure  it',  we  are  obliged 
to  be  always  clad  in  armour',  and  to  live  in  perpetual  hostility 
with  our  lellows'. 

5  'riiis  is',  liir  the  sake  ol‘  living',  to  deprive  ourselves  of 
the  comfort  of  lile'.  The  man  ol’  candour  enjoys  his  situa¬ 
tion',  whatever  it  is',  with  cheerfulness'  and  peace'.  Pru¬ 
dence  directs  his  intercourse  with  the  Avorld',  and  no  black 
suspicions  haunt  his  hours  of  rest'.  Accustomed  to  view  the 
characters  of  his  neighbours  in  the  most  liivourable  li^ht', 
he  is  like  one  who  dwells  amidst  those  beautiful  scenes  of 
nature',  on  which  the  eye  rests  with  pleasure'. 

6  Whereas  the  suspicious  man',  having'  his  imagination 
tilled  with  all  the  shocking  forms  of  human  lalsehood',  deceit', 
and  treachery',  resembles  the  traveller  in  the  wilderness', 
who  discerns  no  objects  around  him  but  such  as  are  either 
dreary'  or  terrible';  caverns  that  yawn',  serpients  that  hiss', 
and  beasts  of  prey  that  howl'. 

SECTION  yi. 

Comforts  of  religion. 

THERE  are  many  who  have  passed  the  age  of  youth' 
and  beauty';  who  have  resigned  the  pleasures  of  that  smiling 
season';  who  begin  to  decline  into  the  vale  ol' years',  im 
paired  in  their  health',  depresseil  in  their  fortunes',  str-pt  of 
their  friends',  their  cliildren',  and  perhaps  still  more  tender 
connexions'.  What  resource  can  this  world  adbrd  them'?  It 
presents  a  dark  and  dreary  waste',  through  wliich  there 
does  not  issue  a  single  ray  of  comfortb 

2  Every  delusive  prospect  of  ambition'  is  now  at  an  end'; 
long  experience  of  mankind',  an  experience  very  different 
from  what  the  open  and  generous  soul  of  youth  had  fondly 
dreamt  of',  has  rendered  the  heart  almost  inaccessible  to  new 
friendships'.  The  principal  sources  of  activity'  are  taken 
away',  tvhen  those  for  whom  we  labour'  are  cut  off  from 
us';  those  who  animated',  and  who  sweetened',  all  the  toils 
of  life'. 

3  Where  then  can  the  soul  find  refuge',  but  in  the  bosom 
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of  rcllg’ion'r  There  slie  is  adniitled  to  lliose  prospects  of 
f’rovideiice'  and  ilmirily',  which  alone  can  wanii  and  fill  the 
heai't'.  I  speak  here  ol'  such  as  reiain  the  leeling-s  of  hu¬ 
manity';  whom  niislortunes  have  sofrenedd  and  ju'rhaps 
rmidered  more  delicately  sensihle';  not  ol’  such  as  possc'ss 
tliat  siupid  insensihility',  which  some  are  pleased  to  dignily 
with  ihe  name  ol’ Ifiiilosophyh 

4  ft  miyhttlun-el’ore  he  exjiected',  that  those  philosophers',' 
who  think  they  stand  in  no  need  themselves  of  the  assistance 
of  reli.'jion  to  support  their  virtue',  and  who  never  leel  the 
want  of  its  ct)nsolations'.  would  yet  havm  the  humanity  to 
consider  the  very  different  situation  of  the  rest  of  mankind'; 
and  not  endeavour  to  deprive  them  of  what  hahit',  at  least', 
if  they  tvill  not  allow  it  to  he  nature',  has  made  necessary  to 
their  morals',  and  to  their  haj'jpiness'. 

5  It  miirht  he  expected',  that  humanity  would  prevent 
tliem  from  ’hreakiim-  into  the  last  i-etreat  of  tliC  unfortunate', 
who  can  no  lone,'er  he  ohjects  of  their  envy'  or  resentment', 
and  tearing'  I'rom  them  their  only  remaining  comf()rt'.  The 
atlemi)t  to  ridicule  religion  may  he  agreeable  to  some',  by 
relievimi  them  from  restraint  u[:)on  their  pleasures';  and  may 
render  others  very  miserable',  by  making  them  doubt  those 
truths',  in  tvdiich  they  tvere  most  deeply  interested';  but  it 
can  convey  real  good'  and  happiness'  to  no  one  individual'. 
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Diffidence  of  our  abilities,  a  mark  of  vnsdom. 


begin  to  discern  hoAv  weak  and  we  are'.  An  abso¬ 

lute  perfeclion  of  understanding',  is  impossible':  he  makes 
the  nearest  approaches  to  it',  who  has  the  sense  to  discern', 
and  the  humility  to  acknowledge'  its  imperfections'. 

2  Modesty  always  sits  gracel’ully  upon  youth';  it  covers  a 
multitude  of  faults',  and  doubles  the  lustre  of  every  virtue 
which  it  seems  to  hide':  t.lie  perfections  of  men  being  like 
those  fie  wers  which  appear  more  beautiful',  when  their  leaves 
are  a  little  contracted  and  folded  up',  than  when  they  are 
fitll  bloAvn',  and  display  themselves',  rvithout  any  reserve',  to 
the  view', 

3  AVe  are  some  of  us  very  fond  of  knowdedge',  and  apt  to 
value  ourselves  upon  any  proficiency  in  the  sciences':  one  sci¬ 
ence',  however',  there  is',  worth  more  than  all  the  rest';  and 
that  is',  the  science  of  living  well';  this  shall  remain',  when 
“  tongues  sliall  cease',”  and  knowdedge  shall  vanish  avvav'.” 
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4  As  to  new  notions',  and  new  doctrines',  of  wliich  thia 
ag'e  is  very  Iruitiul',  the  time  will  come',  when  we  shall  have 
no  pleasure  in  tliem':  nay',  the  time  shall  come’,  when  tliey 
shall  be  exploded',  and  would  have  been  forgotten' ,  it’  they 
had  not  been  preserved'in  those  excellent  nooks',  which  con 
tain  a  confutation  of  them';  like  insects  preserved  t:)r  ag-es  in 
amber',  which  otherwise  would  soon  have  returned  to  the 
Common  mass  of  thing’s'. 

5  But  a  firm  belief  of  Christianity',  and  apractice  suitahlt' 
to  it',  will  supiiort  and  invig:o!’ate  the  mind  to  the  last';  and 
most  ot’all',  at  last' ,  at  that  important  hour',  whi(di  must  de¬ 
cide  our  hopes'  ami  appreliensions':  and  the  wisdom',  which', 
like  our  Saviour',  cometh  from  above',  will',  throiigh  his 
merits',  bring"  us  tiiither'.  All  our  othe^'  studies'  and  pur¬ 
suits',  however  dhi'erent',  oiigdit  to  be  subservient  to',  and 
centre  in',  this  grand  point',  the  pursuit  of  eternal  happiness', 
by  being  good  in  ourselves',  and  useful  to  the  world',  seed. 

SECTION  VIIT. 

Oil  the  importance  of  order  in  the  distribution  of  our  time. 

TIME',  we  ought  to  consider  as  a  sacred  trust',  commit¬ 
ted  to  us  by  God',  of  which  we  are  novj  the  depositaries',  and 
are  to  render  an  account  at  the  last'.  'Fhat  portion  of  it 
which  he  has  allotted  to  us',  is  intended  partly  for  the  con¬ 
cerns  oi' this  world',  partly  for  those  of  the  nexf.  Let  each 
of  these  occupy',  in  the  distribution  of  our  time',  that  space 
whicli  properly  belongs  to  it'. 

2  Let  not  the  hours  of  hospitality'  and  pleasure',  interfere 
with  the  discharge  of  our  necessary  affairs';  and  let  not  what 
we  call  necessary  affairs',  encroach  upon  the  time  which  is 
due  to  devmtion'.  To  every  thing  there  is  a  season',  and  a 
time  for  every  purpose  under  the  heaven'.  If  we  delay  till 
to-morrow  what  ouglit  to  he  done  to-day',  we  ovei’charve 
the  morrow  with  a  burden  wliich  belongs  not  to  it'.  We 
load  the  wheels  of  time',  and  prevent  them  from  carrying  us 
along  smoothly'. 

3  He  whoevmry  morning  plans  the  transactions  of  the  day', 
and  follows  out  that  plan  ,  carries  on  a  thread  which  will 
gui/le  him  through  the  lahyrintli  of  tne  most  busy  lile'.  The 
orderly  arrangement  of  his  time',  is  like  a  ray  of  light',  which 
darts  itself  through  all  his  affairs'.  But',  where  no  plan  is 
laid',  where  the  disposal  of  time  is  surrendered  merely  to  the 
chance  of  incidents',  all  things  lie  huddled  together  in  one 
chaos',  which  admits  neither  of  distribution'  nor  review'. 

4  The  first  requisite  f(>r  introducing  order  into  the  manage- 
rqent  of  time',  is',  to  be  impressed  with  a  just  sense  of  its4 
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value'.  us  coiisidor  well  how  nuieh  depemh  upon  il/, 

and  how/as/  it  liies  away'.  'The  bulk  ol’ iiieu  are  in  uot.hiuy 
more  capi'ie.ous'  'uul  inconsistent',  titan  in  their  appreciation 
oi‘ timeh  \Vhen  they  tliink  ol' it',  as  the  measure  cd’ llieir 
('(tntinuance  on  earth',  they  hiL'-nly  jtri/e  it',  and  with  th.e 
ii’reatest  tinxiety  seek  to  leng-t.hen  it  out\ 

.3  hint  when  ihr-y  view  it  in  separate  parcels',  tliey  !ip[tear 
to  hold  it  in  contiMiipt',  and  stpuinder  it  with  inconsKlenite 
profusion'.  While  they  conipiaiu  that  life  is  short',  they  are 
often  wishing  its  dillereiit  iieri'vls  at  an  end'.  Covetous  of 
every  other  {tossession',  of  time  only  they  are  prodigal'. 
'Piiey  allow  evei’y  idle  man  tt)  be  master  of  this  property', 
atid  make  every  frivatlous  occu{)ation  welcome  that  can  heii> 
t  hem  to  CAMisume  it'. 

(j  Among  those  wdio  are  so  (*areless  of  time',  it  is  not  to  be 
expi'cted  that  order  should  be  observed  in  its  distribution'. 
But',  i)y  this  liital  neglect',  how  many  materials  of  severe  and 
lasting  regret',  are  tliey  laying  u[)  in  store  fir  themselves'! 
4'he  time  wiiich  they  suiter  to  pass  away  in  the  midst  of  con¬ 
fusion',  liitter  repentance  seeks  afteinvards  in  vain  to  recall'. 
What  was  omitted  to  be  done  at  its  ])roi)er  moment',  arises  to 
be  the  torment  of  some  future  season'. 

7  Manhood  is  disgraced  by  the  conseiptences  of  neglected 
youth'.  Old  age',  oppressed  by  cai'es  that  belonged  to  a  ibr- 
mer  period',  labours  under  a  burden  not  its  own'.  At  the 
close  ol*  life',  the  dying  man  iieliolds  witi;  anguish  that  his 
days  are  finishing',  when  his  preparation  liir  eternity  is  hardly 
commenced'.  Such  are  the  elfects  of  a  disorderly  waste  of 
time',  tlirough  not  attending  to  its  value'.  Every  thing  in 
tJie  life  lA  such  persons',  is  misplaced'.  Nothing  is  perliirmed 
aright',  from  not  being  performed  in  due  season'. 

S  But  he  who  is  orderly  in  the  distribution  of  bis  time', 
’akes  the  proper  method  of  escaping  those  manifold  evils'. 
He  is  justly  said  to  redeem  the  time'.  By  proper  manage¬ 
ment',  he  prolongs  it'.  He  lives  much  in  little  space';  mort 
iiT  a  few  years',  than  others  do  in  mauy\  He  can  live  to  God' 
and  his  own  soul',  and',  at  the  same  time',  attend  to  all  the 
lawful  interests  of  the  present  world'.  He  looks  back  om  the 
past',  and  provides  lor  the  future'. 

9  He  catches'  and  arrests'  the  hours  as  tlaw  fly'.  They 
are  marke('  down  lor  useful  purposes',  and  tlisir  memory  re¬ 
mains'.  Whereas  those  hours  lleet  by  the  man  of  confusion', 
like  a  shadow'.  His  days'  and  years',  are  either  blanks',  of 
which  he  has  no  remembrance',  or  t'u.'y  are  filled  up  with  so 
confused  and  irregular  a  successionof  unfinished  transactions 
tiiat  though  he  remembers  he  has  been  busy',  vet  he  can 
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g'ive  no  account  of  the  business  which  has  employed 

him'.  BLAIR. 

SECTION  IX. 

The  dignity  of  virtue  am  idst  corrupt  examples. 

THE  most  excellent'  anti  honourable^  character  which 
can  adorn  a  man'  and  a  Christian',  is  actpiired  by  resistin^^ 
the  torrent  of  vice',  and  adhering  to  the  cause  of  God'  and 
virtue'  against  a  corrupted  multitude'.  If  will  be  limnd  to 
hold  in  general',  thatthey',  who',  in  any  of  the  great  lines  ol 
lile',  have  distinguished  themselves  lor  thinking  proloundly'. 
aiul  acting  nobly',  have  despised  popular  prejudices',  and 
departed',  in  several  things',  from  the  common  ways  of  tlie 
world'. 

2  On  no  occasion  is  this  more  requisite  for  true  lionour', 
than  where  religion'  and  morality'  are  concerned'.  In  times 
ol’prevailing  licentiousness',  to  maintain  unblemished  virtue', 
and  uncorrupted  integrity',  in  a  jjuhlic'  or  a  private  cause', 
to  stand  firm  by  wliat  is  liiir'  and  just',  amidst  discourage¬ 
ments'  and  oj)|)Osition';  desj^ising  groundless  censure'  and  re¬ 
proach';  disdaining  all  compliance  with  public  manners', 
when  they  are  vicious'  and  uidawfiil';  and  never  ashamed  oi 
the  punctual  discharge  of  every  duty  towards  God'  and  man'; 
ihisiswhat  shows  true  greatness  of  spirit',  and  will  force  a'e 
probation  even  from  the  degenerate  multitude  themselves  . 

3  “  This  is  the  man',”  (their  conscience  will  oblige  them 
to  acknowledge',)  “  whom  wc  aie  unable  to  bend  to  mean 
c'lndescensions'.  We  see  it  in  cain  either  to  fiatter'or  to 
threaten  him'^  he  rests  on  a  principle  within',  which  we  can- 
iu)t  shake'.  To  this  man',  we  may',  on  any  occasion',  salely 
commit  our  cause'.  He  is  incapable  of  betraying  his  trust', 
o:  deserting  his  friend',  or  denying  Ids  faith'.” 

4  It  is',  accordingly',  Ibis  steady  inflexible  virtue',  tins  re 
gard  to  principle',  superior  to  all  custom'  and  opinion',  which 
j)eculiarly  marked  the  characters  of  those  in  any  age',  who 
nave  shone  with  distinguished  lustre';  and  has  consecrated 
their  memory  to  a!!  posterity'.  It  was  this  that  obtained  to 
ancient  Enoch',  the  most  singular  testimony  of  honour  from 
heaven'. 

5  He  continued  to  “walk  ’.vith  God',”  Avhen  the  world 
apostatized  from  him'.  He  pleased  God',  and  w'as  beloved 
of  him';  so  that  living  amon^  sinners',  he  Avas  translated  to 
heaven  Avithout  seeing  death':,  “  Tea',  speedily  Avas  he  taken 
UAvay',  lest  Avickedness  should  have  altered  his  understand¬ 
ing'',  or  deceit  beguiled  his  soul'.” 

6  When  Sodom  could  not  furnish  ten  righteous  men  To 
save  it',  Lot  remained  unsootted  amidst  the  contagion'.  He 
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.ived  like  an  angel  among  spirits  of  darkness':  and  the  de¬ 
stroying  flame  was  not  permitted  to  go  Ibrth'  till  the  good 
man  was  called  away^,  by  a  heavenly  messenger',  from  Ida 
devoted  city'.  ' 

7  When  “  all  flesh  had  corrupted  their  way  upon  the 
earth',”  then  lived  Noah',  a  righteous  man',  and  a  preacher 
of  righteousness'.  He  stood  alone',  and  tvas  scolied  by  the 
profane  crew'.  But  they  by  the  deluge  were  swept  away', 
wltile  on  him',  Providence  conferred  the  immortal  honour'  of 
being  a  restorer  ol‘  a  better  race',  and  the  lather  of  a  new 
world'.  Such  examples  as  these',  and  such  honours  conler- 
red  by  God  on  them  who  withstood  the  multitude  of  evil 
doers  ,  should  often  be  present  to  our  minds'. 

8  Let  us  oppose  them  to  the  numbers  of  low'  and  corrupt 

examples',  which  we  behold  around  us';  and  when  we  are  in 
hazard  of  being  swayed  by  such',  let  us  Ibrtify  our  virtue', 
by  thinking  ol'  those',  who  ,  in  former  times',  shone  like  star's 
ill  the  midst  of  surrounding  darkness',  and  are  now  shining 
in  the  kingdom  of  heaven',  as  the  brightness  ol’  the  lirma- 
nient',  for  ever'  and  ever'.  blair. 

SECTION  X. 

The  mortifications  of  vice  greater  than  those  of  virtm. 

'PHOUGH  no  condition  of  human  lile',  is  free  from  unea¬ 
siness',  yet  it  must  be  allowed',  that  the  uneasiness  belong¬ 
ing  to  a  sinful  course',  is  far  greater'  than  what  attends  a 
course  of  xcelL-doing^.  If  we  are  weary  of  the  labour's  of 
virtue',  we  may  be  assured',  that  the  woi'ld',  wlienever  we 
try  the  exchange',  will  lay  upon  us  a  much  heavier  load'. 

2  It  is  the  outside  only',  of  a  licentious  lile',  which  is  gay 
and  smiling'.  Within',  it  conceals  toil',  and  trouble',  ai:d 
deadly  sori'ow'.  For  vice  poisons  human  happiiicss  in  the 
spring',  by  introducing  disorder  into  the  heart'.  'I’hose  pas¬ 
sions  which  it  seems  to  indulge',  it  only  feeds  with  imperiect 
gi'atifications',  and  thereby  strengthens  them  lor  pi'eying',  in 
the  end',  on  their  unhappy  victims'. 

3  It  is  a  great  mistake  to  imagine',  that  the  pain  of  self- 
denial',  is  conflned  to  virtue'.  He  who  follows  the  world',  as 
much  as  he  who  follows  Christ',  must  “  take  up  his  ci'oss',” 
and  to  him',  assuredly',  it  will  prove  a  more  oppressive  bur¬ 
den'.  Vice  allows  all  our  passions  to  range  unconti'olled'; 
and  Avhei’e  each  claims  to  be  superior',  it  is  intpossible  to 
gratify  all\  The  predominant  desire',  can  only  be  indulged 
at  the  expense  of  its  rival'. 

4  No  mortifications  which  virtue  exacts',  are  more  sev’ere 
than  those'  which  axnhitioii  imposes  upon  the  iove  of  ease', 
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Pride',  upon  interest',  and  covetousness',  upon  vninity'.  Self 
denial',  thereli)re',  hekmgs',  in  common',  to  vice'  and  virtue''; 
but  with  this  remarkable  ditierence',  that  the  passions  which 
'lirtue  recjuiresus  to  mortify',  it  tends  to  weaken';  wl/ereas', 
tliose  wliich  vice  obiig-es  us  to  deny',  it',  at  the  same  tiinh', 
tti'eng’i hens'.  'I'he  one  diminishes  the  pain  of  seil-denial',  Iw 
iuoderaling’ the  demand  of  passion';  the  other  increases  li' , 
by  rendering-  these  demands  imperious'  and  violent'. 

5  AV  hat  distresses  tliat  occur  in  the  calm  life  of  virtue', 
can  he  compared  to  those  tortures',  which  remorse  of  con 
science  indicts  on  the  \cicked';  to  those  severe  humiliations', 
arising-  Ifom  g'uilt',  combiueil  with  misfortunes',  wdiicli  sink 
them  to  the  dust  ;  to  those  violent  ag-itations  of  shame'  and 
(i.sappoiniraent',  which  sometimes  drive  them  to  the  most 
fttal  extremities',  and  make  tliern  ahhor  their  existence', 
iiow  often',  in  the  midst  of  those  disastrous  situations',  into 
which  their  crimes  have  hroug-lit  them',  have  they  t'xecrated 
the  seductions  of  vice';  and',  with  bitter  regi’et,',  looked  back 
to  the  day  on  which  they  first  liirsoc/k  the  palli  of  innocence'! 

ilLAlB 

SECTION  XI. 

On  contentment. 

CON'rENTMENT  produces',  in  some  measure',  all  those 
etiects  which,  the  alchyrnist  usually  ascrihe*^  to  Avhat  he  calls 
the  philosophers’  stone\  and  if  it  does  not  bring  riches',  it 
does  the  same  thing-',  hy  .banishing  the  desire  oftliem'.  ll’it 
cannot  remoue  the  disiiuiefudes  arising  irom  a  man’s  mind', 
])ody',  or  IbrUme',  it  makes  him  easy  under  them'.  It  has 
indeed  a  kindly  intluence  on  the  soul  of  man',  in  respect  of 
every  hein^  to  whom  he  stands  related'. 

2  It  extinguishes  all  murmur',  repining',  and  ingralitude', 
towards  that  Being  Avho  has  allotted  him  his  jiart  to  act  in 
tliis  AV'orld'.  It  deslioys  all  inordinate  ambition',  and  every 
tendency  to  corru])tion',  rvith  regard  to  the  coniniunity 
vdierein  he  is  placed'.  It  gives  sweetness  to  his  conversa¬ 
tion',  ami  a  perpetual  serenity  to  all  his  thoughts'. 

3  Among  the  many  methods  Avhich  might  he  made  use  of 
liir  acquiring  this  virtue',  1  shall  mention  only  the  Uvo  liillow- 
ing'.  First  of  all',  a  man  should  always  consider  how  much 
he  has  more  than  he  Avants';  and  secondly',  how  much  nuire 
unhappy  he  might  he',  than  he  really  is''. 

4  rdrst',  a  man  should  ahvays  consider  hoAv  much  he  hm 
more  than  he  Avants'.  I  am  AA’onderfifily  pleased  Avith  the 
reply  Avhich  Aristippus  made  to  one',  Avho  condoled  with  Idm 
upon  the  loss  of  a  Ihrm':  “  Why',”  said  he',  “  I  have  thren 
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Tiri'n'?  niul  you  h:ive  but  o?je';  so  that  I  ou^lit  rather  tx>  , 
ij(*  afllicted  l()r  //ou\  tiiau  you  for  /neb”  ' 

;3  (.)ii  t!ie  contrary',  toolj.s(i  men  are  more  a[)t  to  consider 
vviial.  tiiyy  irive  /o.s/',  Than  what  they /Jo.«e.s.s\  and  to  fix  their 
ev*-js  upon  iliose  who  are  n’r/te/*  tlian  tlcunselves',  ratlier  than 
tM  those  who  are  under  <i'reater  dijficulties\  All  the  real 
plea'Ures'  ;ind  conveniences  ol’lile',  lie  in  a  narrow  compass'; 
Intt  it  is  ths^  Immour  of  mankind  to  he  aJways  loidcin^  ti/r- 
wir  lb  and  strainim;' alter  one  wiio  has  ^ot  the  start  of  them 
iii  wealth'  :md  honour'. 

u  For  this  reason',  as  none  can  be  properly  called  rich',  who 
have  not  more  than  they  want',  there  are  lew  rich  men  in 
anv  of  t  he  politer  nations',  but  amon^^  the  middle  sort  ot’peo 
f)li^',  who  keei)  their  wishes  within  their  fl/rtunes',  and  have 
mure  wealth  t  han  they  know  liow  to  enjoy'. 

7  Persons  of  a  hiadier  rank',  live  in  a  kind  of  splendid  po 

verty';  and  are  perpej-ually  wanting',  because',  instead  of  : 
acciuiescing  in  the  soliH^  pleasures  of  life',  they  endeavour  to 
outvie  one  another  in  shadows'  and  appearances'.  INIen  of 
sez/se  have  at  all  times  beheld',  with  a  great  deal  of  mirth',  ; 
Uiis  silly  game  that  is  playing  over  their  heads';  and',  by  > 
contracting  their  desires',  they  enjoy  all  that  secret  satislac-  | 
tioa  which  others  are  always  in  quest  of'.  i 

8  The  truth  is',  tliis  ridiculous  chase  after  imrtg-mary  plea-  j 
sures',  cannot  he  sufficiently  exposed',  as  it  is  the  great  source 
of' those  evils  which  generally  undo  a  nation'.  Let  a  man’s 
estate  he  what  it  may',  he  is  a  poor  man',  if  he  does  not  live 
within  it';  and  naturally  sets  himself  on  sale  to  any  one  that 
can  give  him  Ins  price'. 

9  When  Pittacus',  after  the  deatli  of  his  brother',  who  had 
left  him  a  gooil  estate',  was  offered  a  great  sum  of  money  by 
the  king  of  Lydia',  he  thanked  him  for  his  kindness',  but  told 
him',  he  had  already  more  by  half  than  he  knew  what  to  do 
vviin'.  In  short',  content  is  equivalent  to  wealth',  and  luxury 
to  poverty';  or',  to  give  the  r.fiought  a  more  agreeable  turn'. 

“  Content  is  natural  wealth',”  says  Socrates';  to  which  I  shall 
a.ld',  luxury  artificial  poverty. 

10  I  shall  theref()re  recommend  to  the  consideration  ol 
those',  who  are  always  aiming  at  superfluous'  and  imaginary 
enjoymenis',  and  who  will  not  be  at  the  trouble  of  contract¬ 
ing  their  desires',  an  excellent  saying  ot' Bion  the  philoso 
|)her',  namely',  “  'Phat  no  man  has  so  much  care',  as  he  who 
endeavours  after  the  most  happiness'.” 

11  In  tlie  second  place',  every  one  ought  to  reflect  how 
miudi  more  uiihanpy  he  ///ig/i^  be',  than  he  really  is'. — The 
/h/a/icj*  consideration  took  in  all  those'  wlio  are  sufficiently 
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provided  wi^h  the  means  to  make  themselves  easy';  thia 
reig'ards  suc.h  as  a('iua!ly  lie  under  some  pressure  or  mis 
l()rtime'.  'I’liese  may  receive  i^Teat  alleviation',  !rom  sticti  a 
comparison  as  the  unhapiyv  person  may  make  !)et\veen  him¬ 
self'  and  otliers';  or  between  the  misli)rtmie  v.-hich.  he  stiHers',, 
ajid  greater  mislitrtunes  which  might  have  helalleii  him'. 

12  I  like  the  story  ot  the  honest  J)ntchman',  who',  upon 
breaking  his  leg’  hy  a  fill  from  the  mainmast',  told  lltestand- 
ers  by',  it  was  a  irreat  mercy  that  it  was  not  his  neck'.  To 
which',  sinc,e  1  am  got  into  c|uoiations',  give  tne  leave  to  add 
the  saying  of  an  old  philosoiiher',  tvho',  after  having  invited 
some  of  his  Iriends  to  dine  witii  him',  was  milled  by  a  person 
that  came  into  l!ie  room  in  a  passion',  andthrewdown  the  table 
that  stood  heliu’e  them'.  “  h.  very  one',”  stiys  he',  “has  his  ca- 
lanfity';  and  he  is  a  hap'py  man  ihcit  has  no  greater  than  this'.” 

13  We  find  an  instance  to  the  same  [tnrpose',  in  the  lile  of 
doctor  Hammond',  written  hy  hishoj)  Fell'.  As  this  good 
man  was  troubled  w'ith  a  conijtlication  of  distemptu’s',  when 
he  hail  the  gout  upon  him',  he  used  to  thatdt  God  that  it  was 
not  the  stone' ;  and  \vhen  he  had  the  stone',  that  lie  had  lua 
hath  these  distempc'rs  on  him  at  the  same  time'. 

14  I  cannot  conchale  this  essay  tvitlnmt  observing',  that 
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which  could  eiiectually  jn'oduce  in  the  mind  of  man',  the  vir¬ 
tue  I  hav'e  hrvn  hitherto  speaking  ol’'.  In  order  to  make  u« 
contented  with  our  c,ondilion',  many  of  the  present  philoso¬ 
phers  tell  us',  that  our  discontent  only  hurts  ourselves',  with¬ 
out  being  aide  to  make  any  alteiation  in  our  circumstances'; 
others',  tlial  whatever  evil  helidls  us  is  derived  to  us  by  a  lalal 
necessity',  to  which  superior  Ix'inLm  ilitni, selves  are  subject'; 
while  others',  veiy  gravely ',  tell  the  man  who  is  miseraltle', 
that  it  is  )iccessary  he  should  he  so',  to  l.eep  up  tlie  harmony 
of  the  universe':  and  that  the  schmne  o!‘  Providence  would 
be  trotibled'  and  perverted',  were  lie  otherwise'. 

15  These',  and  the  like  considerations',  rather  .sh’c/tcc  titan 
satisfy  A  man'.  I'liey  may  show  him  that  his  discontent  is 
unreasonable',  hut  they  are  by  no  means  suUicient  to  relieve 
it',  'rile)'  rather  give  dt'spair'  than  consolatJC/ii'.  !n  a  word', 
a  man  might  reply  to  one  of  these  comlitrters',  as  Auirusluji 
did  to  his  1‘riend',  who  advised  him  not  to  grieve  {()r  tlie  death 
of  a  [terson  whom  he  loved',  because  his  ,griy/’cou!d  not  fetch 
him  again':  “It  is  for  that  very  retison',”  said  the  emperor', 
“that  I  grievm'.” 

16  On  the  contrary',  religion  hears  a  more  tender  regard 
to  human  nature'.  It  prescrihc's  to  every  miserable  man  tlie 
uu'ans  of  bettering  his  condition';  nay',  it  shows  him' tliiii 
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beanng'  his  afflictions  as  he  on£?-ht  to  do',  will  naturally  end 
in  the  removed  ol'  them'.  It  makes  him  eaay  here',  because  it 
ran  make  him  happy  hereafter''.  a.ddison. 

sp:ction  XII. 

Hank  and  riches  afford  no  ground  for  envy. 

(.)F  all  the  grounds  of  envy  among  men',  superiority  in 
rank'  and  l()rtime',  is  the  most  general'.  Hence',  the  malig 
nity  whi(di  tlie  poor' .  commonly  hear  to  ilie  rich',  as  engross 
ing  to  tliemselv'cs  ail  the  comlorTs  of  life'.  Hence',  the  evil 
eye  with  'ivhich  persons  of  inferior  station',  scrutinize  those 
who  are  above  them  in  rank';  and  if  they  approach  to  that 
rank',  their  envy  is  generally  strone'est  against  such  as  are 
just  one  step  higher  than  themselves''. 

2  Alas'!  my  triends',  all  I  this  envious  disquietude',  which 
agitates  the.  world',  arises  from  a  deceitful  ligure  Avhich  im- 
t)os!'southe  public  view'.  False  colours  are  hung  out':  the 

state  ot’num',  is  not  what  it  seems  to  he'.  'Die  order  of 
society',  reqnires  a  distinction  of  ranks  to  take  place':  but  in 
point  of /lap/n/zcs.?',  all  men  come  much  nearer  to  eriuality', 
than  is  (jommonly  imairinetf;  and  the  circumstances',  Avhich 
!()!-m  any  material  ditference  of  happiness  amona’  them',  are 
not  of  that  nature  witicli  renders  them  grounds  of  envy'. 

3  'I'lie  poor  man  tpossesses  not',  it  is  true',  some  of  the 
conveifiences'  and  pleasures  of  the  rich':  hut',  in  return',  he 
is  free  from  any  embarrassments  to  which  they  are  subject', 
idy  the  simplicity'  :ind  uniliirmity  of  his  lile',  he  is  delivered 
li’om  that  variety  ot‘  cares',  Avhich  perplex  those  Avho  have 
irreat  ailiiirs  to  manaiud,  intricate  plans  to  pursue',  many 
eiiemies',  [Aerhaps',  to  encounterin  the  pursuit'. 

4  In  the  Ira n(|uilliiy  of  his  small  habitation',  and  private 
t’amily',  he  enjoys  a  iteace  which  is  often  unknown  at  co?/?ts'. 
'The  gratifications  of’  nature',  which  ant  always  the  most 
saiisiiictory',  are  possessed  by  him  to  their  full  extent';  and  it 
he  he  a  stranger  to  the  refined  pleasures  of  the  wealthy',  he 
(s  imacquaint.ed  -also  with  the  desire  of  them',  and',  by  conse- 
qiamce',  feels  no  want'. 

5  His  plain  meal  satisfies  his  aitrietite',  rvith  a  relish  proba 
l>ly  hiphtr  than  that  of  the  rich  man',  who  sits  down  to  hi? 
iuxu.'ious  baiKjiK't'.  His  sleeir  is  more  sound';  his  health 
more  tirin';  he  knows  ni't  rvhat  spleeif',  languor',  and  iistless- 
ness  are',  flis  accustomed  employments'  or  laboui  ',  are 
::ot  more  o[>prt.'ssive  to  him',  than  the  labour  of  attendance 
Oil  courts',  and  the  great',  the  labours  of  dress',  the  ftt.igue 
lit* amusements',  the  v^ry  tccijg/i?  of  itlkmess',  ii'equenlly  are 
to  iJie  nen 
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I  6  In  the  mean  time"',  all  the  beauty  of  the  face  ol’  nature',, 
i  all  the  enjoyments  of  domestic  society',  all  the  gayety  and 
i  cheerfulness  of  an  easy  mind',  are  as  open  to  him  as  to  those 
of  the  highest  rank'.  The  splendour  ol’  retinue',  the  sound 
oftitles',  the  appearances  of  hig’h  respect',  are  indeed  soottk- 
ing',  for  a  short  time',  to  the  gn’eat';  but',  hecome  familiar', 
they  are  soon  forg'otten'. — Custom  effaces  their  impression'. 
They  sink  into  the  rank  of  those  ordinary  tiimgs  ,  which 
dail}"  recur',  without  raising  any  sensation  of  joy'. 

7  Let  us  cease',  therefore',  from  looking  up  with  discon¬ 
tent'  and  envy  to  those',  whom  birth'  or  t()rtune'  has  placed 
above  us'.  Let  us  adjust  the  balance  of  happiness  lairly'. — 
When  Ave  thiifivof  the  enjoyments  we  want',  rve  should  think 
also  of  tiie  troubles  ff-orn  Avhich  we  are  free'.  If  rve  allow 
their  just  value  to  the  comforts  we  possess',  we  shall  find 
reason  to  rest  satisfied',  Avith  a  very  moderate',  though  notan 
opulent  and  splendid  condition  ol'  lortune'.  Often  j  did  AV’e 
know  the  Avhole',  aa’c  should  be  inclined  to  pity  the  state  ol 
tliose  whom  we  now  envy'.  blair. 

SECTION  XIII. 

Patience  under  provocations  our  interest  as  iveil  as  duty. 

'LHE  Avide  circle  of  human  society',  is  diversified  by  an 
endless  variety  of  characters',  dispositions',  and  ])assions'. 
Uniformity  is',  in  no  respect',  the  genius  of  the  AV{)r!d'. 
Every  man  is  marked  hy  some  peculiarity',  Avliich  distin¬ 
guishes  him  from  another':  and  no  Avhere  can  two  individu¬ 
als  be  found',  Avho  are  exactly',  and  in  all  respects',  alike'. 
Where  so  much  div'ersity  ol)tains',  it  cannot  hut  happen', 
that  in  the  intercourse  AAdiich  men  are  obliged  to  maintain', 
their  tempers  Avill  often  be  ill  adjusted  to  that  intercourse'; 
will  jar  and  interfere  Avilli  each  other'. 

2  Hence',  in  every  station',  the  highest'  as  well  as  the 
lowest',  and  in  e\^ery  condition  of  lile',  public',  private',  and 
domestic',  occasions  of  irritation  freciuently  arise'.  We  are 
provoked',  sometimes',  by  tiie  folly'  and  leAUty'  of  those  AVith 
whom  Ave  are  connected';  sometimes',  by  their  indifference' 
or  neglect':  Ity  the  incivility  of  a  friend',  the  haughtiness  of  a 
superior',  or  the  insolent  hehaviour  of  one  in  loAA^er  station'. 

3  Hardly  a  day  passes',  Avithout  somewiiat  or  other  occur¬ 
ring',  Avhich  serves  to  ruffle  the  man  of  impatient  spirit'.  Of 
course',  such  a  man',  lives  in  a  continual  storm'.  lie  knows 
not  Avhat  it  is  to  enjoy  a  train  of  good  humour'.  SerAuints'. 

, neighbours',  friends',  spouse',  and  ciiildrcn'.  ail',  through  the 
unrestrained  violence  of  his  temper',  become  sources  ofnia- 
lurlKince'  a:id  vexation  to  him'.  In  vain  is  affluence';  in  vam 
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nre  liealth'  and  prosperity'.  The  least  trifle  is  siifhcient  to 
liiscompose  his  mind/  and  poison  his  pleasures'.  His  very 
aniusements  lire  mixed  with  turbulence' and  passion'. 

4  I  Avould  beseech  this  man  t(^  consider',  of’  what  S7nall 
moment  the  provocations  which  he  receives',  or  ai  least  ima- 
L’ines  liimseir  to  receive',  are  really  in  themselves';  but  o, 
what  g-reat  moment  he  makes  them',  by  siiiierins’  them  to 
deprive  him  of  the  j^ossession  ot“  himseH’'.  I  would  beseech 
him  to  consider',  how  many  hours  of  happiness  he  throws 
a'way',  which  a  little  more  patience  would  allow  him  to  en¬ 
joy';  and  how  much  he  puts  it  in  the  power  of  tlie  most 
insicrniHcant  pei’sons',  to  render  him  miserable'. 

5  “  Bui  who  can  expect',”  we  hear  him  exclaim',  “  that  he 
is  to  possess  the  insensd)ility  of  a  stone'?  How  is  it  possible 
!br  hum.an  nature  to  endure  so  many  repeated  provocations'^ 
or  to  bear  calmly  ivith  so  unreasonable  beiiavioiir'?” — My 
OroiluM-'l  if  thou  canst  beaiMvitli  no  instances  of  unreasonable 
tcdiuviour',  withdraw  thvsell’ fnmi  the  world'.  I'hou  art  no 
somrer  fit  to  live  in  it'.  Leave  the  intercourse  of  men'.  Re- 
Troat  to  the  mountain',  and  the  desert  ',  or  shut  thyself  up  in  a 

For  h'Tc',  in  the  midst  of  society',  a  fences  must  come^. 

6  AVe  rni^hta.s  well  expect',  when  we  behold  a  calm  atmos¬ 
phere',  and  a  clear  sky',  that  no  clouds  were  ever  to  rise',  and 
jio  winds  to  blow  ',  as  that  our  life  were  loiiir  to  proceed',  with¬ 
out  receiving  provocations  from  hiunan  frailty'.  The  careless' 
3111  1  the  imitrudent',  the  giddy'  and  the  fickle',  the  ungrateful' 
and  the  interested',  every  where  meet  us'.  They  are  the 
briers'  and  thorns',  with  which  The  paths  of  human  life  are 
beset'.  He  only',  who  can  hold  his  course  among  them  ivith 
iviiience'  and  equanimity',  he  who  is  prepared  to  bear  what 
lie  must  expect  to  haytpen',  is  worthy  of  the  name  of  a  man'. 

7  If  ive  preserved  ourselves  composed  but  for  a  m.oment', 
we  should  perceive  the  insignificancy  oi' most  ol‘ those  yirovo- 
cations  which  we  magnify  so  highly'.  When  a  few  suns 
mt're  have  rolled  over  our  heads',  the  storm  ivill',  of  itself', 
have  subsided';  the  cause  oi’our  present  impatience'  and  dis¬ 
turbance',  will  be  utterly  forgotten'.  Can  we  not  then  anti 
cipate  this  hour  of  ca’.miiess  to  ourselves';  and  begin  to  enjoy 
the  peace  which  it  w^  certainly  bring'? 

8  Ifo/Aer.s  have  benaved  improperly',  lotus  leave  them  to 
tJieir  own  fdly',  withmut  becoming  tdie  victim  of  their  ca¬ 
price',  and  punishing  o?/rse/i’e.?  on  their  account'. — Patience', 
in  t/iis  exercise  of  it',  cannot  be  too  much  stu-dieu',  by  all  who 
wish  their  life  to  flow  in  a  smooth  stream'.  Ii  is  the  reason 
of  a  man',  in  opposition  to  the  passion  of  a  child\  It  is  the 
mjoymenta^ peace' .  in  oiiposition  to  uproar'  and  confusion''. 
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SECTION  XIV 

Moderation  in  our  wishes  recommended. 

I  THE  active  mind  of  man'',  seldom  or  never  rests  satisfied 
I  with  its  presenl  conditioi/,  how  prosperous  soever'.  Origi¬ 
nally  formed  for  a  wider  range  of  objects',  for  a  liigher  sphei'e 
of  enjoyments',  it  finds  itself',  in  every  situation  of  Ibrtune', 
straitened'  and  confined'.  Sensible  ol’deficiency  in  its  state', 
rt  is  ever  sending  Ibrth  the  fond  desire',  the  aspiring  wish', 
after  something  neyond  what  is  enjoyed  at  present'. 

2  Hence',  that  restlessness  Avhich  prevails  so  generally 
.  among  mankind'.  Hence',  that  disgust  ol'  ])}easHres  which 
•  they  have  tried';  that  passion  for  novelty';  that  ambition  ol 
i  rising  to  some  degree  of  eminence'  or  felicity',  ol  which  they 

have  formed  to  themselves  an  indistinct  idea'.  All  which  may 
i.  be  considered  as  indications  ol'a  certain  native',  original  great- 
!  ness  in  the  human  soul',  swelling  be}  ond  the  limits  of  its  pre¬ 
sent  condition',  and  pointing  to  the  higher  objects  for  which 
'  it  was  made'.  Happy',  if  these  latent  remains  of  our  primi- 
>  tive  state',  served  to  (lirect  ou.r  wishes  towards  their  jnoper 
:  destination',  and  to  lead  us  into  the  path  of  true  bliss'. 

3  But  in  this  dark'  and  bewildered  state',  the  aspiring  ten¬ 
dency  of  our  nature',  unlbrtunately  takes  an  opposite  direc¬ 
tion',  and  feeds  a  very  misplaced  andiition'.  'rhe  flattering 
appearances  which  here  present  themselves  to  sense';  the  d's- 
tinctions  which  li>rtune  confers';  the  advantages'  and  plea- 

■  sures'  Avhich  we  imagine  the  vwrld  to  be  capable  of  bestow¬ 
ing',  fill  up  the  ultimate  wish  of  most  men'.  These  are  tlie 
objects  Avhich  engross  tbeir  solitary  musings',  and  stimulate 
their  active  labours';  Avhich  warm  the  breasts  of  the  young', 
animate  the  industry  of  the  middle  aged',  and  ofleti  keep 
alive  the  passions  of  the  old',  until  the  very  close  of  life'. 

I  4  Assuredly',  there  is  nothing  unluAvtul  in  our  Avishing  U) 
be  freed  from  7/hatever  is  dis;  greeable',  and  to  obtain  a  fuller 
enjoyment  of  the  condbrts  )t’  lile'.  But  Avhen  tliese  Avishes 
are  not  tempered  by  reason',  they  are  in  danger  of’  preci[)i- 
tating  us  into  much  extravagance'  and  fidly'.  Desires'  and 
Avishes',  are  the  first  springs  of  action'.  \Vhcn  they  become 
exorbitant',  the  Avbole  character  is  likely  to  be  tainted'. 

5  If  Ave  suffer  our  fancy  to  create  to  itself  AA'orlds  of  ideal 
happiness',  AA^e  shall  disc(,)mpose  the  peace'  and  order  of  our 
minds',  and  foment  many  hurtlid  passions'.  Here',  then',  let 
moderation  begin  its  reign',  by  bringing  Avithin  reasonable 
bounds  the  Avishes  that  we  fi)rm'.  As  soon  as  tliey  become 
;  extravagant',  let  us  check  them',  by  proper  reflections  on  the 
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fallacious  nature  ol‘ those  objects',  whicli  tlie  world  liang-s  out 
to  allure  desire'. 

6  You  have  strayed',  my  friends',  Irom  the  road  which 
conducts  to  lelicity';  you  have  dishonoured  tlie  native  dignity 
of  your  souls',  in  allowing  your  wishes  to  terminate  on  no¬ 
thing  higher  than  worldly  itleas  of  greatness'  or  happinCsSs'. 
i'our  imagination  roves  in  a  land  of  sltadoivs^.  Unreal  form? 
deceive  you'.  It  is  no  more  than  a  jihantom',  an  illusion  of 
tinjipiness',  which  attracts  your  linid  admiration';  nay',  anillii* 
sion  of  liatgiiness',  which  often  conceals  much  real  misery'. 

7  Do  you  imagine  that  all  are  liappy',  who  have  attained 
to  those  summits  of  distinction',  toivanls  which  your  wishes 
aspire':  Alas'!  how  frequently  has  experience  shown',  that 
where  rosen  ^vere  supposed  to  bloom',  nothing  but  briers''  and 
thorns'  grew'!  Reputation',  beauty',  riches',  erandeur',  nay', 
royalty  Rsc//’',  would',  many  a  time',  have  tieen  gladly  ex- 
clianged  by  the  possessors',  lor  that  more  quiet'  and  humble 
statioii',  with  which  you  are  now  dissatisfied'. 

8  With  all  that  is  splendid'  and  shining  in  tiie  world',  it  is 
decreed  that  there  should  mix  many  deeji  shades  of  wo'. 
On  the  elevated  situations  of  fortune',  the  great  calamities  of 
life  chiefly  fall'.  There',  the  storm  spends  its  violence',  and 
there',  the  thunder  breaks';  while,  safe  and  unhurt',  the  in¬ 
habitants  of  the  vale  remain  below'; — Retreat',  then',  from 
those  vain  and  pernicious  excursions  of  extravagant  desire'. 

9  Satisfy  yourselves  with  what  is  rational'  and  attainable'. 
'IVain  your  minds  to  moderate  views  of  human  life',  and  hu- 
itian  happiness'.  Kememher',  and  admire'  the  wisdom  of 
Agur's  petition'.  “  Remov^e  far  from  me  vanity'  and  lies'. — 
Give  me  neither  pioverty'  nor  riches'.  Feed  me  with  fbotl 
convenient  for  me':  lest  I  lie  full  and  deny  thee',  and  say', 
who  is  the  Lord'.'  or  lest  I  he  poor',  and  steal',  and  take  the 


name  of  my  God  in  vain'.” 


BLAIR. 


Omniscience  and  omnipresence  the  Df.ity,  the  source  of 
consolation  to  g'o'ni  men. 

{  AVAS  yesterday',  about  sunset', walking  in  the  open  fields', 
till  tlie  night  insensibly  fell  upon  me'.  I  at  first  amused  my 
self  with  all  the  richness'  and  variety  of  colours',  ■which  a;> 
peared  in  the  western  parts  of  lieaven'.  In  proportion  as  they 
taded  away'and  went  out',  several  stars' and  planets'appeared 
one  after  another',  till  the  whole  firmament'  was  in  a  glow'. 

2  The  blueness  of  the  ether  was  exceedingly  heightened' 
and  enlivened',  bjr  the  season  of  the  year',  and  the^  rays  at 
all  those  luminaries  that  passed  through  it'.  The  gaiaxy 
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appeared  in  its  most  beautiful  white'.  To  complete  tne 
scene^  the  iiill  moon  rose^,  at  len^th^,  in  that  clouded  majes¬ 
ty'',  which  INlilton  takes  notice  oi  ,  and  opened  to  the  eye  a 
new  picture  of  nature^,  which  was  more  finely  shaded^,  and 
disposed  among  softer  lights  than  that  which  the  sun  had 
before  discovered  to  me'. 

3  As  I  was  surve>  ing  the  moon  walking  in  her  briglitncss', 
and  taking  her  progress  among  the  constellations',  a  tliought 
arose  :.n  me',  which  I  believe  very  often  perplexes'  and  dis¬ 
turbs'  men  of  serious  and  contemplative  natures'.  David 
/n’m.sc(/'lell  into  it  in  that  refiection':  ‘‘When  I  consider  the 
heavens',  the  work  of  thy  fingers';  the  moon'  and  the  stars' 
which  thou  hast  ordained',  what  is  man  that  ttinu  art  mind¬ 
ful  of  him',  and  the  son  of  man  that  Ikon  regardest  liirn'!” 

4  In  the  same  manner',  when  1  consider  that  infinite  host 
of  stars',  or',  to  speak  more  philosophically  ',  oi'  suns',  which 
were  then  shining  upon  me';  with  those  innumeiahle  sets  of 
planets'  or  worlds',  which  were  moving  round  their  respective 
suns';  when  I  still  enlarged  the  idea',  and  supjiosed  another 
lieaven  ol‘ suns' and  worlds',  rising  still  above  this  which  I 
discovered';  and  tliese  still  enlightened  by  a  supei  ior  firma¬ 
ment  ol’  luminaries',  which  are  ])lanted  at  so  gi'eat  a  dis¬ 
tance',  that  they  may  appear  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  lormer ', 
as  the  stars  do  tome':  in  short',  while  I  pursued  this  thought', 

I  could  not  but  rellect  on  that  little  insignificant  figure  which 
J  myself  bore  amidst  the  immensitv  of  God’s  works'. 

5  AVere  tlie  sun',  which  enlightens  this  [lart  of  the  crea¬ 
tion',  with  all  the  host  ol‘ planetary  worlds  that  move  about 
him',  utterly  extinguished'  and  annihilated',  they  would  not 
be  missed',  more  than  a  grain  of  sand  upcni  the  seashore'. 
The  space  they  possess',  is  so  exceedingly  little  in  »;ompari- 
son  of  the  U'hole\  it  would  scarcely  make  a  blank  in  the  crea¬ 
tion'.  The  chasm  would  be  imperceptible  to  an  eye  that 
could  take  in  the  whole  compass  ot’  nature',  and  pass  irom 
one  end  of  the  creation  to  the  other';  as  it  is  possible  there 
may  he  such  a  sense  in  ourselves  hereafter',  or  in  creatures 
which  are  at  present  more  exalted  than  ourselves'.  By  the 
help  of  glasses',  we  see  many  stars',  vrhich  we  do  not  disco¬ 
ver  with  our  naked  eyes';  and  the  finer  our  telescopes  are', 
the  greater  still  are  otir  discoveries'. 

Huygenius  carries  this  thought  so  lar',  that  he  does  not 
think  it  impossilde  there  may  be  stars',  whose  light  has  not 
yet  travelled  down  to  us',  since  their  first  creation'.  Therf 
is  no  question  that  the  universe  has  certain  hounds  set  to  a^, 
hut  when  we  consider  that  it  is  the  work  of  Infinite  Power 
prompted  by  Infinite  Goodness',  with  an  infinite  space  a 
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exert  itself  in',  how  can  our  imagination  set  any  bounds  to  it'? 

7  To  return',  therelore',  to  my  first  tlioU;g'lit',  1  could  not  but 
look  uj)on  myself  with  secret  horror',  as  a  being-  that  was  not 
worth  the  smallest  regard  of  one',  who  had  so  great  a  work 
under  lii.s  care'  and  superintendency'.  1  was  afraid  of  being 
overlooked  amid  the  nmnensity  oi’  nature,'  and  lout  among 
that  infinite  variety  of  creatures  ’,  tvhich',  in  all  probability  ', 
swarm  through  all  these  immeasurable  regions  of  matter'. 

8  In  order  to  recover  myself  from  this  mortilying  tliought', 
[  considered  that  it  took  its  rise  IVorn  those  hanoiv  concei)- 
tions',  which  we  are  tijit  to  entertain  ol'  the  divine  IN’ature  . 
U'e  ourselves  cannot  attend  to  many  difierent  objects  at  the 
same  time',  if  we  are  carelul  to  ins])ect  some  things',  we 
must  of  course  neglect  nt}ters\  This  imperlcction  Avhich  tve 
observe  in  ourselves',  is  an  impel  lection  that  cleaves',  in 
some  degree',  to  creatures  of  the  highest  cajiacities',  as  they 
are  creatures',  that  is',  beings  of  finite  and  Innited  natures'j. 

9  The  presence  of  ct'cr?/ crca/cc/  being',  is  confined  to  a 
certain  measure  ot'space';  and',  consequently', his obseiwation 
is  stinted  to  a  certain  number  of  objects',  'i'he  sphere  in 
which  we  move',  and  acf,and  understand',  is  of  a  wider  cir¬ 
cumference  to  one  creature'  than  another',  according  as  we 
lise  one  above  another  in  the  scale  of  existence'.  But  the 
widest  of  these  our  spheres',  has  its  circumference'. 

10  When',  therefore',  Ave  reflect  on  the  divine  Nature',  AA’e 
are  so  used  and  accustomed  to  this  imperfection  in  ourselves', 
dial  Ave  cannot  fiirbear',  in  some  measure',  ascribing  it  to 
uim',  in  wlioin  tltere  is  no  shadoiv  of  imperfection'.  Our 
leason',  indeed',  assures  us',  that  his  attributes  are  infinite'; 
but  the  poorness  of  our  concefitions  is  such',  that  it  cannot 
forbear  setting  bounds  to  every  thimr  it  contemplates',  till 
cur  reason  comes  again  to  our  succour',  and  du’ows  doAAmali 
diose  little  prejudices',  whicli  rise  in  us  unawares',  and  are 
natural  to  the  miiid  of  man'. 

If  We  shall  tiierefore  utterly  extinguish  this  melancholy 
ibought',  of  our  neing  overlooked  by  our  3Iaker',  in  the  mul- 
liplicity  of  his  Avorlcs',  and  the  infinity  of  those  objects  among 
which  he  seems  to  be  incessantly  employed if  \Am  consider', 
in  the  first  place',  that  tie  is  omnipresent';  and',  in  tlie  se 
cond',  that  he  is  omniscient'. 

12  It’  Avc  consider  him  in  his  omnipresence',  liis  beings 
passes  through',  actuates',  and  supports',  the  Avhole  frame  of 
nature'.  His  creation',  in  every  pan  of  it',  is  full  of  him'. 
There  is  nothing  he  has  made',  Avliich  is  either  so  distant',  so 
little',  or  so  inconsiderable',  that  he  does  not  essentially  reside 
in  it'.  His  substance  is  Avithln  tlie  substance  ot' every  lieing', 
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whether  material'  or  imniateriar,  and  as  inlimalely  present 
to  it',  as  that  being-  is  to  itself''. 

13  It  would  be  an  imperfection,  in  b.lm',  Avere  Ite  able  to 
move  out  ofoue  plane  into  another';  or  to  withdraw  himseh 
from  any  thing  he  has  created',  or  from  any  part  ol'that  space 
which  lie  diffused  and  spread  abroad  to  infinity'.  In  short', 
to  speak  of  liiin  in  llie  lane-uagii  of  the  old  philosophers',  he 
is  a  Being  whose  centred  is  every  where',  and  his  circum- 
ferenee\  no  where'. 

14  in  the  second  pl-ace',  he  is  onmiscient'  as  well  as  omni¬ 
present'.  His  omniscience',  indeed',  necessarily'  and  natu¬ 
rally'  flows  from  ins  omni[)i-esenee'.  He  cannot  but  be  con¬ 
scious  oi'  ev^ery  motion  that  arises  in  the  whole  material 
world',  wtiicdi  he  tlius  essentially  p'U'vades';  and  of  every 
thoiiLfit  that  is  stirring  in  tiie  inteliectnal  world',  to  CATry 
part  oi‘ which  he  is  thus  intimately  united'. 

15  Were  the  soul  sefiarated  from  tiie  body',  and  should  it 
with  one  glance  of  thought  start  beyond  tiie  bounds  of  the 
creation';  shoukl  it  for  millions  of  years',  continue  its  progress 
tiirough  infinite  space',  wiih  the  same  activity',  it  wool  1 
Kiill  find  itself  within  the  emhrtice  of  its  Creator',  and  encom- 
jiassed  by  the  immensity  of  the  Godhead'. 

16  In  iJiii  consideration  of  the  Almighty’s  omnipresence' 
and  omniscience',  every  ui'cnnifortable  thought  vanishes'. 
He  cannot  but  regard  every  thing  that  has  being',  espeeiaUy 
such  of  his  creatures  Avho  fear  tliey  are  not  regaroed  by  him. 
He  is  privy  to  all  their  thoughts',  and  to  that  anxiety  of  heart 
in  particular',  which  is  apt  to  trouble  them  on  this  occasion'; 
fi)r',  as  it  is  inniossible  he  should  overlook  any  of  his  crea¬ 
tures',  so  we  maybe  confident  that  he  ri'garils  with  an  eye  of 
mercy',  those  who  endeavour  to  recommend  themselves  to  his 
notice',  and  in  unteigiicu  humility  of  heart',  think  themselves 
unworthy  that  he  should  be  mindful  of  them'.  addison, 

CHAPTEll  IV. 

A  RGUMEN'r  AT  f VE  PIECES. 

SECTION  I. 

Happiness  is  founded  in  rectitude  of  conduct. 

ALL  men  pursue  good',  and  would  he  happy',  if  the^* 
knew  how';  not  happy  tin-  minutesf  and  ruiseraiile  for  hours  ; 
hut  haiipy',  if  j)ossible',  through  every  part  of  llieir  exist¬ 
ence'.  Eitlier',  therefiire',  there  is  a  good  of  this  steady', 
diirable  kind',  or  there  is  71qI\  IC  not\  then  all  good  must  be 
transient'  and  uncertain';  and  if  so',  an  object  of  the  lowest 
value',  tvliich  can  little  deserve  our  attention'  or  inquiry'. 
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2  But  if  tliere  be  a  better  g'otxi',  such  a  .^oud  as  we  are 
seeking',  like  every  other  thing',  it  must  be  derived  from  some 
cause',  and  that  cause  must  he  externul',  internal',  or  mixed'; 
in  as  much  as',  except  these  three',  there  is  no  otiier  possi¬ 
ble'.  Now  a  steatly'j  durable  good',  cannot  he  derived  from 
an  external  cause';  since  all  derived  from  externals'  must 
(luctuate  as  they  fluctuate'. 

3  By  the  same  rule',  it  cannot  be  derived  fl-om  a.  mixture 

of  the  two';  because  the  part  which  is  external',  will  propor- 
tionably  destroy  its  essence'.  What  then  remains  hut  the 
cause  internal' — the  very  cause  which  we  have  supposed' 
when  we  place  the  sovereign  good  in  mind  in  rectitude  of 
conduct'.  HARRIS. 

SECTION  11. 

Virtue  and  jnety  maid s  highest  interest. 

1  FIND  myself  existing  upon  a  little  spot',  surroundedevery 
vvay  by  an  immense',  unknown  expansion'. — Where  am  I'.^ 
W  hat  sort  of  place  do  I  inhabit'.^  It  is  exactly  accommodated 
in  every  instance  to  my  convenience'.^  Is  there  no  excess  of 
cold',  none  of  heat',  to  offend  me'.^  Am  I  never  annoyed  by 
animals',  either  of  my  or  a  different  kind'.^  Is  every 
ihing  subservient  to  me',  as  though  I  had  ordered  all  myself'? 
No' — nothing  like  it' — the  farthest  from  it  jiossible'. 

2  The  world  appears  not',  then',  originally  made  for  the 
Iirivate  con/enience  of  me  alone'.^ — It  does  not'.  But  is  it 
not  possible  so  to  accommodate  it',  by  my  own  particular  in¬ 
dustry'?  If  to  accommodate  man'  and  beast',  heaven'  and 
earth',  if  tlds  be  beyond  me',  it  is  not  possible'.  What  con¬ 
sequence  then  follows';  or  can  there  be  any  other  than  this'? 
i  f  I  seek  an  interest  of  my  own',  detached  from  that  of  others', 
1  seek  an  interest  Avhich  is  chimerical',  and  Avhich  can  never 
have  existence'. 

3  How  then  must  I  determine'?  Have  I  no  interest  at  all'? 
fi’l  have  not',  I  am  stationed  here  to  no  purpose'.  But  why 
no  interest'?  Can  I  be  contented  with  none  but  one  separate 
and  detached'?  Is  a  social  interest',  joined  with  others',  such 
an  absurdity  as  not  to  be  admitted'?  The  bee',  the  beaver', 
and  the  tribes  of  herding  animals',  are  sufficient  to  convince, 
me',  that  the  thing  is  somewhere  at  least  possible'. 

4  How',  then',  am  I  assured  that  it  is  not  equally  true  of 
man'?  Admit  it[,  and  what  follows'?  If  so',  then  honouV  and 
justice'  are  my  interest';  then  the  whole  train  of*  moral  vir¬ 
tues  Rve  my  interest',  without  some  portion  ofwh.:th',  not 
even  thieves  can  maintain  society'. 

6  But',  farther  still' — I  stop  not  here' — I  pursue  this  social 
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interest  as  far  as  I  can  trace  iny  several  relations'.  I  pass  from 
my  own  stock',  my  own  nei^hlioiirhood',  my  own  nation',  to 
the  whole  race  of  mankind',  as  dispersed  Ihroiig’hont  the 
earth'.  And  am  I  not  related  to  them  all',  hy  the  imitual  aids 
ol‘ commerce',  by  the  g'eneral  intercourse  of  arts  and  letters', 
by  that  common  nature  of  which  we  all  jmcticiitate'? 

6  Again' — I  must  have  food'  anil  clothing'.  "Without  a 
proper  genial  warmtii',  I  instantly  perish'.  Ami  not  related', 
m  this  view',  to  the  very  earth  iisell’';  to  tlie  distant  sun', 
from  whose  beams  I  derive  vlgmir'.''  to  that  stupendous 
rourse  and  order  ot’the  infinite  host  ot'h.eaven',  by  tvhich  the 
limes  and  seasons  ever  unilormly  pass  on'? 

7  Were  this  order  once  conli)unded',  I  conld  not  probably 
survive  a  moment';  so  absolutely  do  I  depend  on  tiiis  com¬ 
mon  general  welliire'.  AVhat',  then',  have  1  to  do',  but  to 
enlarge  virtue'  into  jtiety'?  Not  only  honour'  and  justice',  and 
what  I  owe  \oman  \  is  my  interest';  hut  gratitude  also',  acqui¬ 
escence',  resignation',  adoration',  and  all  I  owe  to  this  great 
polity',  and  its  great  Governor  our  common  Parent'.  Harris. 

SECTION  Ilb 

The  injustice  of  an  vncharitohle  spirit. 

A  SUSPICIONS',  uncharitable  spirit',  is  not  only  incon¬ 
sistent  with  ail  social  virtue'  and  happiness',  but  it  is  also', 
in  itsell“',  unreasonable'  and  unjust'.  In  order  to  form  sound 
opinions  concerning  characters'  and  actions',  hco  things  are 
especially  requisite';  information'  and  imjiartiality'.  But  such 
as  are  most  forward  to  decide  unfavourably',  are  commonly 
destitute  of  6r)f/i'.  Instead  of  possessing',  or  even  requiring"  , 
fiill  information',  the  grounds  on  w'hich  they  proceed  are  fre¬ 
quently  the  most  slight'  and  frivolous'. 

2  A  tale',  perhaps',  which  the  idle  have  invented',  the  in- 
cfuisitive  have  listened  to',  and  the  credulous  have  propa¬ 
gated';  or  a  real  incident',  which  rumour',  in  carrying  it 
along',  has  exaggerated'  and  disguised',  supplies  them  with 
materials  of  confident  assertion',  and  decisive  judgment'. 
From  an  action',  they  jiresently  look  info  the  lieart',  and  in¬ 
fer  the  motive'.  This  supiiosed  motive  they  conclude  to  be 
the  ruling  principle';  and  pronounce  at  once  concerning  the 
whole  character'. 

3  Nothing  can  be  more  contrary  both  to  equity'  and  to 
sound  reason ',  than  tins  precipitate  judgment'.  Any  man 
v.dio  attends  to  what  passes  Avithin  himself',  may  easi’y  dis¬ 
cern  Avhat  a  complicated  system  the  bun. an  character  is': 
and  Avhat  a  variety  of  circumstances  must  be  taken  into  the 
account',  in  order  to  estimate  it  truly'.  No  single  instance 
of  conduct',  Avhatever',  is  sufficient  to  determine  it'. 
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4  As  from  one  wdrlliy  action',  it  weie  credulity',  not  char¬ 
ity',  to'conchule  a  j^er.son  to  be  tree  Irom  all  vice';  so  from 
one  vvliich  is  censurable',  it  is  pcrlectly  unjust  to  intei'  tiiat 
the  autlior  of  it  is  without  conscience',  and  witlio'.ii  merit'. 
If  we  knew  all  the  attending  circinnstances',  it  niigiit  appear 
in  an  excusable  liglit';  nay', ^perhaps',  under  a  commendable 
lorm'.  Ttie  motives  of  the  actor  may  have  been  emirely 
different  from  those  which  we  ascribe  to  him';  and  where  we 
suppose  him  impelleil  by  bad  designs',  he  may  have  been 
]jronipted  by  conscience',  and  mistaken  principle'. 

5  Admitting  the  action  to  have  been  in  every  view  crimi¬ 
nal^,  lie  may  have  been  hurried  iitto  it  thnmgli  inadvertency' 
and  surprise'.  He  may  have  sincerely  repented';  and  tiie 
virtuous  principle  may  have  now  regained  its  lull  vigour'. 
Perhaps  tins  was  tiie  corner  of  tinllty';  the  (}uar1er  on  which 
he  lay  open  to  the  incursions  of  temjilatlon':  while  the  other 
avenues  of  his  heart',  were  lirmly  gaariled  by  cumscience'. 

6  It  is  therelbre  evident',  tliat  no  part  of  the  government 

of  temper',  deserves  attention  more',  tiian  to  kecj)  our  minds 
pare  from  vmcharit.atile  prejudices',  and  open  to  candour' 
and  humanity'  in  juilging  of  otiiers'.  The  tv'orst  conse- 
c(uences',  lioth  to  ourselves'  and  to  society',  Ibilovv  from  the 
opposite  spirit'.  bi.air. 

SECTION  IV. 

The  misfortunes  of  men  mostly  cfiaryeahle  on  themselves. 

WE  find  man  placed  in  a  woi'kl',  wiiere  he  has  by  no 
means  the  ilisposal  of  the  events  that  ha{)pen'.  CalamitiiAs 
sometimes  hefiill  the  worthiest'  and  the  best',  ivhicii  it  is  not 
in  their  power  to  prevent',  and  where  nothing  is  left  them', 
but  to  acknowledire',  ami  to  suhnfit'  to  the  hi^h  hand  of 
Heaven'.  Eor  such  visitations  of  trial',  many  good'  and  wise 
reasons',  can  be  assigned',  which  the  present  sifnject  leads 
me  not  to  discuss'. 


2  But  though  those  unavoidable  calamities  mtdre  a  part', 
yet  they  make  not  the  c/de/ part',  of  the  vexations'  and  sor¬ 
rows'  that  distress  human  iite'.  A  multitude  of  evils  beset 
us',  for  the  source  of  which',  we  must  look  to  ant'ither  cjuar- 
ter'. — No  sooner  has  any  thing  in  the  health',  or  in  tlie  cir 
curastances  of  men',  gone  cross  to  their  wisii',  than  they  be¬ 
gin  to  talk  of  the  unequal  distribution  of  the  g-ood  things  o! 
this  file';  they  envy  the  condition  of  others';  they  repine  at 
their  own  lot  ,  and  Iret  against  the  Ruler  of  the  world  . 

3  Full  of  these  sentiments',  one  man  pines  under  a  broken 
ociistitution'.  But  let  us  ask  him',  whether  he  can',  fairly'  and 
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honestly'',  assiirn  no  cause  for  lliis',  but  the  unknown  decree 
ot'lieaven'?  Has  lie  duly  valued  tlie  blessing'  ol'liealth',  and 
always  observed  the  rules  ot*  virtue'  and  sohriety^^  Has  he 
been  modta  ate  in  his  lite',  and  teinpcraie  in  all  his  pleasures'? 
ll’now  he  is  only  paying  tlie  price  ol’  his  ti'rmer',  perhaps  his 
li>rgotten  indulgences',  has  he  any  tide  to  coinjilain  ,  as  if 
he  were  suflering  unjustly'? 

4  Were  we  to  survey  the  chambers  of  sickness'  and  dis¬ 
tress',  we  sliould  often  find  them  peopled  Aviili  the  viclhns  of 
intemperance'  and  sensuality',  and  ivilh  the  children  of  vici¬ 
ous  indolence'  and  sloth'.  Among  the  thousands  wl-o  lan¬ 
guish  there',  we  should  find  the  proiairtion  of  innocent  sif- 
ferers  to  be  srnali'.  We  should  see  laded  youth',  premature 
old  age',  and  the  prospect  of  an  untimely  grave',  to  be  the 
portion  of  multitiules',  wiio',  in  one'  way  oc  other',  have 
Drought  those  evils  on  theiiiselves';  while  yet  these  riiartyrs 
of  vice'  and  i()lly',  have  the  assurance  to  ai'i'aign  the  hard 
late  of  man',  and  to  “  liet  against  the  Lord'.” 

5  But  you',  perhiips',  complain  of  lairdships  of  cnotltcr 
kind';  of  the  injustice  of  the  world';  ol'  the  poverty  whicii 
vo'j  sillier',  and  the  discouragemeiits  under  which  you  ka- 
liour';  of  the  crosses'  and  disapiiointments',  of  wldch  your 
lile  has  been  doomed  to  be  full'. — Beii)re  you  give  too  mucii 
scope  to  your  discontent',  let  me  desire  you  to  reliect  im{)ar- 
tially  upon  vour  past  train  of  life'. 

6  H  ave  not  slotii'  or  pride',  ill  temjier',  or  sinful  pjussions', 
misled  you  often  Irom  the  path  ol'  sound  and  wnse  conduct'.^ 
Have  you  not  Ireen  wanting  to  3  oursel\  es  in  improving  those 
opportunities  which  Providence  offered  ten',  for  bettering 
and  advancing  your  state'?  If  you  Inive  chosen  to  Indulge 
vour  humour',  or  your  tasf(‘',  in  the  gratilicarions  of  indolence' 
or  jileasure',  can  you  comj^lain  because  others',  in  preference 
(o  you',  have  obtained  those  advantages  which  naturally  be¬ 
long  to  usefu!  labours',  and  hoiiourable  pursuit'^''? 

7  Have  not  the  consequences  of  some  lidse  steps',  into 
which  your  passions',  or  your  pleasures',  have  betrayed  you', 
pursued  you  through  much  ol  your  life';  tainted',  perh.aps', 
your  characters',  involved  you  in  embarra'^srnents',  or  sunk 
V(m  into  neglect 'i* — It  is  an  old  saying',  mat  every  man  is 
the  artificer  of  his  owm  fiwtune  in  ih.e  world'.  It  is  certain', 
that  the  world  seldom  turns  tvholly  against  a  man',  unless 
through  Ifis  own  fault'.  Religion  isy’  in  general',  “  pro- 
(itahle  unto  all  things'.” 

8  Viruie',  diligence' and  industry',  joined  with  good  ten>- 
per',  and  prudence',  have  ever  been  found  the  surest  road  to 
prosperity';  and  where  men  fail  of  attaining  it',  their  want  of 
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success  is  far  oftener  owing  to  their  liaving  deviated  from 
that  roadh  than  to  their  having  encountered  insuperable  bars 
ill  ith  Some^,  by  being  too  artfuK,  forteit  the  reputation  o. 
probityh  Some  ,  by  beiO;^  too  open'',  are  accounted  to  lad 
in  prudenceh  Others^,  by  being  fickle'  and  changeable'',  are 
distrusted  by  all’. 

9  The  case  commonly  ■is'',  that  men  seek  to  ascribe  their 
disappointments  to  any  cause'',  rather  than  to  their  own  mis¬ 
conduct';  and  when  they  can  devise  no  other  cause^,  they 
lay  them  to  the  charge  of  Providence'.  Their  folly  leads 
them  into  vices';  their  vices  into  misfortunes^;  and  in  their 
misfortunes  they  “  murmur  against  Providence'.” 

10  They  are  unjust  towards  their  Creator'.  In  their 

prosperity',  they  are  apt  to  ascribe  their  success  to  their  oum 
diligence',  rather  than  to  his  blessing':  and  in  their  adv^er- 
sity',  they  impute  their  distresses  to  Ids  providence',  not  to 
their  owm  misbehaviour'.  Whereas',  the  truth  is  the  very 
reverse' this'.  “Every  good'  and  every  perfect  gift', 
cometh  from  above';”  and  of  evil'  and  misery  ,  man  is  the 
author  to  himself'. 

11  When',  from  the  condition  of  individuals',  we  look 

aluoad  to  the  public  state  of  the  world',  we  meet  with  more 
[iroofs  of  the  Iruth  of  this  assertion'.  W  e  see  great  societies 
of  men',  torn  in  pieces  by  intestine  dissensions',  tumults',  and 
civil  commotions'.  We  see  mighty  armies  going  forth',  ki 
formidable  array',  against  each  other',  to  cover  the  earth- 
with  blood and  to  fill  the  air  with  the  cries  of  widows'  and 
orphans'.  Sad  evdls  these  are',  to  w’hich  this  miserable  world 
is  exposed'.  i 

12  But  are  these  evils',  I  beseech  you',  to  be  imputed  to 
God';  Was  it  he  who  sent  forth  slaughtering  armies  into  the 
field',  or  who  filled  the  peaceful  city  with  massacres  and 
blood'?  Are  these  miseries  any  other  than  the  bitter  fruit  ol' 
men’s  violent  and  disorderly  passions'?  Are  they  not  clearly 
to  be  traced  to  the  ambition'  and  vices  of  princes',  to  the 
quarrels  ol’the  great',  and  to  the  turbulence  of  the  people'? — 
Let  us  lay  them  entirely  out  of  the  account',  in  thinking  of 
Providence',  and  'et  us  think  only  of  the  “  foolishness  ot 

mall  . 

13  Did  man  control  his  passions',  and  t()rni  his  conduct 
accordingto  the  dictates  of  wisdom', humanity',  and  virtue', 
the  earth  would  no  longer  be  desolated  by  cruelty';  and  human 
societies  would  live  in  order',  harmony',  and  peace'.  In  those 
scenes  of  mischief'  and  violence'  which  fill  the  world',  let  man 
behold',  tvitli  shame',  the  picture  of  his  vices',  his  igno¬ 
rance',  and  folly'.  Let  him  be  humbled  by  the  mortilyuig 
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vie\v  of  his  own  perverseness';  but  let  not  liis  "  heart  I'ret 
against  tlie  Lord'  ”  blaiu. 

SECTION  V. 

On  disinterested  friendship. 

1  AM  iiilormed  that  certain  Greek  writers',  (philosophers', 
if,  seeiTxs'j  in  the  oj^inion  ot'tlieir  countiyinen',)  have  advanc¬ 
ed  some  very  extraortl inary  jiositions  relating  to  ti'iendship'; 
as',  indeed',  wbat  subject  is  there',  wliich  tiiese  subtle  ge- 
Jjiuses  have  not  tortured  with  their  S(,‘phistry'? 

2  'Lhe  atithors  to  wlK)m  1  reter',  (ilssuade  their  disciples 
from  entering  into  any  strong  attachments',  as  unavoitiahiy 
creating  supernumerary  disquietudes  to  those  who  engage  in 
them';  and',  as  every  man  lias  more  than  sufficient  to  cail 
linlh  his  solicitude',  m  tlie  course  of  his  own  attairs',  it  is  a 
weakness',  they  contend',  anxiously  to  involve  himself  in  tive 
concerns  others^. 

3  They  recommend  it  also',  in  all  connexions  of  this  kind', 
to  hold  the  bands  of  union  extremely  loose',  sc*  as  always  to 
have  it  in  one’s  power  to  straiten'  or  relax  them',  as  circunn 
stances'  and  situations'  shall  render  na^st  expedient,'.  'I'lies 
add',  as  a  capital  article  of  their  doctrine',  that',  “  to!ivee>;- 
empt  from  cares,'  is  an  essential  ingredient  to  constitutf^ 
human  happiness';  but  an  ingredient',  however',  which  lie' 
who  voluntarily  distresses  hirnseif  with  cares',  in  which  iw 
has  no  necessary  and  personal  interest',  must  never  hope  to 
[lossess'.” 

4  I  have  been  told  likewise',  that  there  is  amd.her  set  of 

pretended  philosophers',  of  the  same  country',  whose  tenets', 
concerning  this  subject',  are  of  a  still  more  illiberal  and  un 
generous  cast'.  'Lhe  proposition  which  they  attempt  to  estab 
lish',  is',  that  “friendship  is  an  atiiiir of  entirely'; 

and  that  the  proper  motive  for  engaging  in  it  is',  not  in  order 
to  gratify  the  kind  and  henevolent  allections'  out  liir  the 
benefit  of  that  assistance'  and  support',  whion  are  to  be  de 
rived  from  the  connexion'.” 

5  Accordingly  they  assert',  tnat  those  persons  are  most 
disposed  to  nave  recourse  to  auxiliary  alliances  of  this  kimi  ', 
who  are  least  qualified  by  nature'  or  iiirtnne',  to  depend  upon 
their  own  strength'  atid  powers':  iha  weaker  sex\  l<*r  in 
stance',  being  generally  more  inclined  to  engage  in  friend¬ 
ships',  than  the  male  part  of  our  species';  and  those  who  ace 
depressed  by  indigence',  or  iahouriin?  under  misfortunes', 
tiian  the  wealthy',  and  the  prosperous'. 

6  Exceflent  and  obliging  sages',  these',  undoubtedly'!  To 
Btrike  out  the  friendlv  affections  from  the  moral  world',  w<iisk3 

7  U 
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be  like  extinguisliiii"-  the  sun  in  the  nainrid' ,  each  of  them 
being’  the  source  ol'the  best  and  most  grateful  satisfactions'', 
that  Heaven  lias  conlerred  on  the  sons  of  men'.  But!  slioula 
be  glad  to  know',  what  the  real  value  ol’this  lioastetl  exemp¬ 
tion  from  care',  which  they  promise  tueir  ihsciples',  justly 
amounts  to'?  an  exemption  liaUering  t**  .'.ell-lov'e  ,  i  conless'; 
but  whicti',  upon  many  occurrences  in  humttn  iile',  siiould 
be  rejected  witli  tlie  utmost  disdain'. 

7  For  nothing',  surely',  can  l>e  more  inconsistent  with  a 
well-poised  and  manly  spirit',  than  to  decline  engaging  in  any 
laudable  action',  or  to  he  discouraged  from  persevering  in  it', 
by  an  apprehetision  oi' the  trouble'  and  soiicitude',  witlmviiich 
it  may  probably  be  attended''. 

8  Virtue  herself',  indeed',  ought  to  be  totally  rc;?o?//<cc£^',  if 
it  be  right  to  avoid  every  possible  means  that  may  be  ])roduc- 
tive  of  uneasiness':  l()r  wlio',  that  is  actuated  by  her  princi¬ 
ples',  can  observe  t’ne  conduct  ol'an  oppusn'c  charactei-',  tvith- 
nut  Ixnmi' atleetcil  with  some  degree  of  secret  dissalisiaction'? 


9  Ai’e  not  the  just',  the  l»rave',  and  the  gootl',  necessarily 
exiMised  to  the  disagreeable  emotions  ofthsiike  and  aversion', 
when  they  respectiv'eiy  meet  wulh  instances  of  Ifaud',  of  cow- 
ai-'lic.e',  or  of  villauy'?  It  is  an  essential  property  ol' every 
iseil-cmistimied  mind',  to  be  allected  with  pain'  or  pleasure,' 
according  to  the  nature  of  those  moral  ajipeararces  that  pre¬ 
sent  themseives  to  (dtservatiorf . 


10  If  sensiitiiily',  therehre',  be  not  incompatible  with  true 
wisdom',  (and  it  surely  is  not',  unless  we  suppose  that  philo¬ 
sophy  deadens  evei'y  finer  Jeelin.g  of  our  nature',)  what  just 
r-mson  can  be  assigned',  why  the  sympathetic  sidlerings  vvldcli 
may  resud,  liom  friendsliip',  should  be  a  suliicient  inducement 
liir  ha  nisiiing  that,  genei’ous  afiection  ifom  the  liuman  breast  ? 

1 1  Extinguish  all  emotions  of  the  heart',  and  what  difier- 
riice  Aviil  remain',  f  do  not  say  between  mard  and  brute',  but 
between  'inait'  aiid  a  mere  inanimate  clod'?  Away  then  Avitli 
fluise  ausnu’e  pbilosojrfiers',  who  represeirt  virtue  as  harden¬ 
ing  the  soul  agianst  all  the  solVer  im|>ressions  of  iiumanity'! 

12  'I'be  liud certainly',  is  much  otherwise'.  A  truly  good 
man',  is',  upon  many  occasions',  extremely  susceptible  of 
tender  sent  iinenis';  and  his  heart  exjrands  wii  li  joy' or  shrinks 
wiih  sorrow',  as  good  or  ill  liirtune  accompanies  his  Ifiend'. 
Epon  the  whole',  then',  it  may  lairly  be  concludt'd',  tliat',  as 
in  the  case  of  virtue’,  la?  in  that  of  ifiendsbip',  those  painful 
sensations  which  may  sometimes  be  produced  by  the  one',  as 
well  as  by  the  other',  are  efiually  insulficient  grounds  lor  ex- 
ciuding  either  of  them  from  taking  possession  ol’onr  bosoms'. 

13  I'liey  who  insist  that  ‘‘  utility  is  the  first  and  prevailing 
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motive',  which  induces  mankind  toenter  into  particular  friend¬ 
ships',”  appear  to  me  to  divest  tiie  association  of  its  most  amia¬ 
ble  and  enga;i|in;^  principle'.  For  to  a  mind  ri^riitly  disposed' 
it  is  not  so  much  tlie  benefits  received',  as  the  affectionate  zeal 
from  which  they  flow',  that  gives  them  their  best  and  most 
valuable  recommendation' . 

14  It  is  so  far  indeed  from  being  verified  by  fact',  that  a 
sense  of  our  wants',  is  ilie  original  cause  of  rorming  these  ami¬ 
cable  alliances'  ;  that',  on  the  c-ontrary',  it  is  observable',  that 
none  have  been  more  distinguished  i)i  their  friendsliips',  than 
those  whose  power'  and  opulence',  but',  above  all',  whosesu pe- 
rior  virtue',  (a  much  fli  iner  support',)  liave  rrdsed  them  above 
ev^ery  necessitu  of  haviugree.oui-se  to  the  assistance  of  others'. 

15  Tile  true  distmctioii  then',  in  the  (jiiestion',  is',  that  “  al¬ 

though  frien  lsln[)  isceiiaiuly  j^iroductive  of  utility',  yet  utility 
is  priuinnj  niotire  o\  irl(Midship'.”  'riiose  selfisli  sen¬ 

sualists',  tlierefore',  who',  lulled  in  the  la[)  ol’  luxury',  pre¬ 
sume  to  maintain  tue  recerse'.  have  surely  no  clain.  to  atten¬ 
tion'  ;  as  they  are  neither  (|uailfi--d  by  refl':'clion',  nor  experi¬ 
ence',  to  be  compv-tent  _//7,(/,ges  of  the  ^?ubject'. 

16  Is  tliere  a  man  upon  (he  ficeof  tiie  earth',  wiio  would 
delilierately  accept  of  a!i  liie  wealth',  which  this  world  cmi 

'  bestow',  if  olf'red  to  him  u|)on  the  severe  terms  of  his  iiein  ^ 
uucormected  with  a  single  m  irial  whom  he  coul.l  love',  or  by 
whom  he  shoidd  be  beloved'?  'Fhis  would  be  to  lead  the 
wretched  life  of  a  detested  tyrant',  who,'  amidst  perpetual 
'  suspicions',  and  alarms',  passes  his  miserahle  days',  a  stranger 
to  every  tender  sentiment' ;  and  utterly  preclndeil  fi'om  the 
heart-felt  satlsl’icfion.s  ol’  friendslfip'. 

Jhdinotlis  translation  of  Cicero's  Lceliiis. 

SFC'PION  Vf. 


On  the  ininiortaUtij  of  the  soul. 

I  WAS  yesterdac  walking  alone',  in  one  of  my  frieiirl’s 
woods',  and  lost  myselfin  it  very  agreeahiy ',  as  I  was  run¬ 
ning  over',  in  mv  mind',  tin'  several  arguments  1  ha';  eslalilish 
this  great  ooiiit';  which  is  tlr*  hads  of  mo’.’ailly',  and  the 
Source  ofali  tin*  (li ‘usiiiir  liopes'  and  secret  joys',  that  can  arise 
in  the  Imartofa  n-asonahie  crealnre'. 

2  I  consiilered  those  si'vei  ai  proofs  cirawn' — Fii’.st',  I’rom  the 


nature  of  tiie  soul  ttseif 


aiiii 


oarticuiarly  its  iimna1(n'ialily'  ; 


which',tlio;nrh  not  absolutely  necrssari/  \o  the  eternity  ofils  du¬ 
ration',  has',  1  think',  hcen  evdnced  to  almost  a  demonstration'. 

3  Secondly',  from  its  passions'  an  1  sentiments' ;  as',  par¬ 
ticularly',  from  its  love  of  existence'  ;  its  horror  of  anriihiia 
titui' ;  audits  hopes  of  immortality' ;  with  that  secret  sails- 
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faction  which  it  finds  in  the  practice  virtue' and  that  unea¬ 
siness  which  follows  upon  the  commission  of  vice''. — Thirdly' 
from  the  nature  of  the  Supreme  Being',  whose  justice',  good 
ness\  wisdom',  and  veracity',  are  all  concerned  in  this  point^ 

4  But  auiongi/tese',  and  other  excellent  arguments  lor  the 
immortality  ofthe  soul',  there  is  one  drawn  from  the  perpetual 
progress  of  the  soul  to  its  perlection',  without  a  possibility 
of  ever  arriving  at  it';  which  is  a  hint  that  1  do  not  remember 
to  have  seen  opened  and  improved  by  those  who  have  writ¬ 
ten  on  this  subject',  though  it  seems  to  me  to  carry  a  very 
great  weight  with  it'. 

5  How  can  it  enter  into  the  thoughts  of  man',  that  the  soul', 
which  is  capable  of  immense  perfections',  and  o!'  receiving 
new  impruveiueiits  to  all  eternity',  sh.ai!  fali  away  into  m> 
thing',  almost  as  soon  as  it  is  created'?  Are  such  abilities  made 
{!)r  no  purpose'?  A  brute  arrives  at  a  point orperfection',  that 
he  can  never  pass':  in  a  few  years  he  has  all  the  endowments 
he  is  capable  of';  and  were  he  to  live  ten  thousand  more', 
would  be  the  same  thing  he  is  at  present'. 

6  \A'  ere  a  human  soul  thus  at  a  stand  in  her  accomplish¬ 
ments';  were  her  laculties  to  be  full  blown',  and  incapaole  of 
larther  enlargements';  I  could  imagine  she  might  lall  away  in¬ 
sensibly',  arul  drop  at  once  into  a  state  ol’ annihilation'.  But 
can  we  believe  a  tliinking  being  that  is  in  a  perpetual  progress 
of  improvement',  and  travelling  on  trom  pei'fec,tion'  to  perfec¬ 
tion',  after  having  just  looked  abroad  into  the  works  of  her 
Creator',  and  maile  a  tew  discoveries  of  his  infinite  goodness', 
wisdom',  and  power',  must  perish  at  iier  first  setting  out',  and 
in  the  very  beginning'  of  her  inquires'? 

7  Man',  considered  only  in  his  present  state',  seems  sent 
into  the  world  merely  to  propagate  his  kind'.  He  provides 
himself  witn  a  successor',  and  iminedititely  quits  his  post  to 
make  room  liir  him'.  He  does  not  seem  horn  to  enjoy  iife', 
hi.t  to  deliver  it  down  to  others'.  This  is  not  surjirising  to 
consider  in  animals',  which  are  firmed  Ibi  our  use',  and  which 
can  finish  their  business  In  a  short  lile'. 

8  The  silkworm',  atP'r  luivina'  spun  lier  task',  lays  her 
eggs'  and  dies'.  But  a  man  cannot  take  in  his  full  measure 
of  knovdedge',  lias  not  time  to  subdue  his  passions',  establish 
his  soul  in  virtue',  and  come  up  to  the  perlection  ol'  his  na¬ 
ture',  before  he  is  hurried  off  the  stage'.  Would  an  infinitely 
wi.se  Being',  make  such  glorious  creatures  fir  so  mean  a  pur¬ 
pose'?  Can  he  deliirlit  in  llic  proiiuctions  of  such  abortive  in¬ 
telligences',  such  short-lived  reasonable  beings'?  Would  he 
give  us  talents  that  are  not  to  be  exerted'?  capacities  that 
are  never  to  be  gratified'? 
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9  How  can  we  find  that  wisdom  which  shines  tlirough  all 
ids  works',  in  tlie  formation  of  man'  Avithout  looking’  on  this 
Avorld  as  only  a  nursery  for  the  uexV;  and  without  believing 
that  the  several  generations  of  rational  creatures',  which  rise 
'  up  and  disappear  in  such  quick  successions',  are  only  to  re- 
I  ceive  their  first  rudiments  of  existence  here',  and  afterwards 
to  he  transplanted  into  a  more  friendly  climate',  where  they 
may  spread  and  flourish  to  all  et.ernityd^ 

j  10  'riiere  is  not',  in  my  ojAinion',  a  more  {ileasing  and  tri- 
!  mn()hant  consideration  in  religion',  than  t  his  of  the  perpetual 
I  progress',  whicfi  the  soul  makes  towartls  the  ])erlcction  of  its 
i  nature',  without  ever  arriving  at  a  period  in  it'.  To  look 
i  upon  the  soul  as  going  on  from  strength'  to  strength';  tocon- 
j  sider  that  she  is  To  shine  for  ever  with  new  accessions  of 
glory',  and  brighten  to  af  eteridty';  thatshe  will  be  still  add¬ 
ing  virtue'  to  virtue',  and  knowledge'  to  knowledge';  carries 
in  it  something  wonderfully  agreealde  to  that  ambition', 
which  is  natural  to  the  miml  of  man'.  Nay',  it  must  be  a 
prospect  pleasing  to  God  hhmelf',  to  see  his  creation  forever 
neautifying  in  liis  eyes',  and  drawing  nearer  to  him',  by 
greater  degrees  of  resemblancek 

It  Methinks  this  single  consideration',  of  the  progress  of  a 
finite  stflrit  to  perfection',  Avill  he  sufficient  to  cxtinguisli  all 
envy  in  inferior  natures',  and  ail  contempt  in  snperiof.  'J'hai 
clierub',  which  now  appears  as  a  goil  to  a  fiuman  soul', 
knows  very  well  that  tjie  period  Avill  come  about  in  eternity', 
when  the  human  soul  shall  he  as  tterfect  as  he  himself  now 
is';  nay',  Avhen  she  shall  look  down  upon  that  deg'ree  of  per¬ 
fection',  as  much  as  she  now  falls  short  of  it'.  It  is  true',  the 
liigher  nature  still  advances',  and  by  that  means  preserves 
his  distance',,  and  superiority  in  the  scale  of  being';  yet  fa.' 
knows  that',  how  high  soever  the  station  is  of  wtficli  he  stands 
|}ossessed  at  present',  tl;e  inferior  nature  will',  at  length' 
mount  up  to  it',  and  shine  forth  in  the  same  degree  of  glory 
12  With  Avhat  astonishment'  and  veneration',  mayAve  look 
into  our  oavu  souls',  Avliere  there  are  such  liidden  stores  of 
virtue'  and  knoAvkxlge',  such  inexhauste<l  sources  of  perfec¬ 
tion'!  We  knoAV  not  yet  Avhat  Ave  shall  he';  nor  AAdll  it  ever 
enter  into  tlie  heart  of  man',  to  conceive  the  glory  that  Avill  be 
always  in  reserve  for  him'.  The  soul',  considered  Avith  its 
Creator',  is  like  one  of  those  mathematical  lines',  that  may 
draAV  nearer  to  anotlier  for  all  eternity',  Avithout  a  possibility 
of  touclfing  it':  and  can  there  be  a  thouglit  so  Tansporting', 
as  to  consider  oursehms  in  these  perpetual  approaches  to 
him',  Avho  is  the  standard  not  only  of  perfection',  but  ofhap- 
pine^'.^  ADDisos. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

DESCRIPTIVE  PIECES. 

SECTION  I. 

The  seai^07is. 

AMONG  the  great  blessings'  and  wonders'  of  the  crea- 
(ioa',  may  he  classed  the  regularities  of  times'  and  seasons'. 
Immediiately  after  the  tlood',  the  sacred  promise  was  made 
to  man',  that  seedtime'  and  harvest',  cold'  and  heat',  sunt- 
tner'  ami  udnter',  day'  atid  night  ’,  should  continue  to  the 
very  end  of  ail  things  .  AccordingU'',  in  obedience  to  that 
promise',  the  rotation  is  constantly  presenting  us  with  some 
uselid'  and  agreealde  alteration';  and  a!!  the  uleasing  novelty 
of  lifT,  arises  from  tliese  natural  c'nanges'*  nor  are  we  less 
imleht'al  to  thetn  liar  many  of  its  solid  commi  ts'. 

2  It  has  heen  frequently  the  task  of  I  lie  ntoralist'  and  poet' 


to  mark',  in  polished  jteriods',  the  particular  charms'  and 
c^)nvenienccs  of  every  cluinge';  and',  indeed',  such  discrimi¬ 
nate  ohservations  ujton  natural  variety',  cannot  be  undelight¬ 
ful';  since  the  hk'ssing  which  every  month  hrings  along  with 
it',  is  a  f’csh  instance  of  the  wisdom'  and  bounty  of  that 
Providence',  which  regulaU's  the  gl(‘ries  of  the  year'.  We 
glow'  as  we  contemi)I;ite';  we  led  a  propensity  to  adore', 
whilst  w'e  enjhjy'. 

2  In  th'‘  time  of  seed-sowing',  it  is  the  season  of  coiiji- 
demu^.' :  the  grain  which  th  ■  husl.'atidman  trusts  to  the  bosom 
o{‘  tlie  earth',  s.haii',  ha|)ly',  yield  its  seven-fold  rewards'. 
Spring  presents  us  with  a  scene  of  lively  c.rpecfn/mn'.  That 
w'liich  was  hel()re  sown',  l>egins  in)\v  to  discover  signs  of  suc- 
eesslul  vegetation'.  The  labourer  ohsi.-rves  the  change',  and 
anticipates  the  harvest';  he  rvatclies  tlie  progress  of  nature', 
ai'id  smiles  at  her  inJluence';  while  the  man  of  contemplation', 
walks  forth  with  the  eviming',  amivlsl  the  fragrance  of  floav 
ers',  and  promises  of  ])ieniy';  nor  returns  1o  Ids  cottage  till 

'.  Then  cometh  the 
■d',  :ind  the  gTamries 


darlmess  ck)ses  the  scene  upon  his  eye 
liarv'est',  when  the  large  wish  is  satisfu. 
of  nature',  are  loaded  with  the  means  ol’  life',  even  to  a  luxury 
of  ahuudauce'. 

4  'Phe  powers  of  language'  are  unequal  to  the  description 
of  this  happy  season'.  It  is  the  carnival  of  nature':  sun'  and 
shade',  coolness'  and  quietude',  cheerfudness'  and  melody' 
love'  and  gratitude',  mute  to  render  every  scene  of  summer 
delightful',  'j'he  division  oflighP  and  derkness'  is  one  of  the 
kindest  edbrts  of  Omnipotent  Wisdom'.  Day’  and  night', 
yield  us  contrary  blessings';  and',  at  the  same  lime',  assist 
<ach  other',  by  giving  fresh  lustre  to  the  delights  oi' botli^. 
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Amuist  the  glare  of  day'  and  bustle  of  life^,  how  could  we 
bleep'?  Amidst  the' gloom  ol’ darkness  ,  how  could  we  labour'^ 
5  How  wise',  how  benignant'',  then',  is  the  proper  divi 
sion'l  The  hours  ol’ light',  are  adapted  to  activity';  and  those 
of  darkness',  to  rest'.  Ere  the  day  is  passed',  exercise'  and 
nature'  prepare  us  for  the  pillow',  \nd  hy  the  time  that  the 
norning  returns',  we  are  again  able  to  meei  it  with  a  smile', 
'rims',  every  season  has  a  charm  peculiar  to  itselk';  and  every 
moment  aliords  some  interesting  innovation'.  meumoth. 

SECTION  li. 

The  cataract  of  JViagara,  in  Canada^  JVorlh  America. 
'PHIS  amazing  fall  ofwater',  is  made  by  the  river  St.  Law- 
e  from  lake  Eric' into  the  lake  Ontario'. 

n  the  world'. 


rence'^  m  its  passagi 


'riie  St.  Lawrence  is  one  of  the  largest  rivers 
and  yet  the  whole  ui  its  waters',  is  discharged  in  this  place', 
by  a  liill  ol'one  hundred  and  fifty  ieet  per[iendicu!ai’'.  It  is 
not  easy  to  bring  the  imagination  to  corres[)0!uI  to  tlie  greats 
ness  of  the  scene'. 

2  A  river  extremely  deep'  and  rapid',  and  tliat  serves  lo 
drain  the  'ivaters  of  almost  all  North  America  iuU)  llie  Atlan¬ 
tic  Ocean',  is  here  i)oured  precipitately  tlown  a  ledge  ol‘ 
rocks',  that  rises',  like  a  wall',  across  the  whole  bed  of  its 
stream'.  'Lhe  river',  a  little  above',  is  near  three  (piarters 
of  a  mile  broad';  and  the  rocks',  where  it  grows  nari'ower', 
are  llmr  liundred  yards  ov'er'. 

3  'ri'ieir  direction  is  not  straight  across',  hut,  holkoving  in¬ 
wards  like  a  liorse-shoe';  so  that  the  cataract',  which  bends 
to  the  shajje  of  the  obstacle',  rounding  inwards’,  [iresents  a 
kind  of  tlieatre',  the  most  tremendous  in  nature'.  Just  in 
the  middle  of  this  circular  wall  of  waiters',  a  little  island',  that 
has  braved  tiie  I'ury  ol'  tlie  current',  presents  one  ofils  points', 
and  divides  tlie  stream  at  top  into  two  parts';  but  they  unite 
again  long  before  they  reacli  the  bottom'. 

4  The  noise  of  the  fall',  is  heard  at  the  distance  of  several 
leagues';  and  the  fury  of  the  waters',  at  the  termination  ol 
their  fall',  is  inconceivable'.  The  dashirer  prcKluces  a  mist', 
that  rises  h)  the  very  clouds';  and  which  l()rms  a  i.;ost  beau¬ 
tiful  rainbow',  when  the  sun  shines'.  It  will  be  readily  sup¬ 
posed',  that  such  a  cataract  entirely  destroys  the  navicration 


of  the  stream';  and  yet  son'.e  Indians,  in  their 
is  said',  have  ventured  down  it  with  safety'.’^ 


as  it 


canoes  , 

GOLDSMITH. 


*  'This  venturing  down  m  safety  is  a  report,  bearin?  iiP'in  its  front  its 
own  rofitatioti;  that  it  should  ever  have  found  a  place  ir.  tlie  brain  o,  the 
book  of  the  e.'eitant  historian,  is  a  matter  of  surprise.  Canoes  and  other  ves 
eels,  with  passengers,  are,  indeed,  sometimes  unfortunately  drawn  down  th* 
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SECTION  III. 

The  grotto  of  Antiparos. 

OF  all  the  subterraneous  caverns  now  known',  the  grotto 
orAnti})aros',  is  t.lie  most  remarkable',  as  well  for  its  extent'_, 
as  {()r  the  beauty  ot'  its  sparry  incrustations'.  This  cele- 
liratcc]  cavei’ii  was  lirst  explored  by  one  Magni',  an  Italian 
traveller',  about  one  hundred  years  ago',  at  Antiparos',  an 
inconsiderable  island  of  the  Archipelago'. 

2  “  Having  been  inl()rmed  V’  h^',  “  by  the  natives  of 
Paros',  that',  in  the  little  island  of  Aptiparos',  which  lies 
.fnout  two  miles  from  the  l()rmer',  a  gigantic  statue  was  to 
be  seen  at  the  mouth  of  a  cavern',  (b?  that  jiloce',)  it  was  re¬ 
solved  that  we'  (the  French  consul  and  hin'selt'')  should  pay 
it  a  visit'.  In  pursuance  of  this  resolud'-on',  after  Ave  had 
landed  on  the  island',  and  walked  about  lour  miles  through 
the  midst  of  beautiful  plains',  and  sloping  Avoodlands',  we  at 
length  came  to  a  little  liiir,  on  the  side  of  which'  yawned  a 
natst  horrid  cavern',  which,  by  its  gloom',  at  first',  struck  us 
wit  h  terror',  and  almost  I'epressed  curiosity'. 

3  Recovering  the  first  surprise',  however',  tve  entered 
boldly',  and  had  not  proceeded  above  twenty  paces',  Avheii 
the  supposed  statue  of  the  giant',  jmesented  itself  to  our  view'. 
We  quickly  pei'ceived',  that  Avhat  the  ignorant  natives  had 
been  terrified  at  as  a  giant',  Avas  nothing  more  than  a  sparry 
concretion',  H)rmed  l)y  the  Avater  dropping  from  the  roof  of 
tk.e  ca\'e',  and  by  degrees  hardening  into  a  figure',  Avhicli 
their  fears  had  l()rmed  into  a  monster'. 

4  Incited  by  this  extraordinary  appearance',  aa'C  AA'-ere  in¬ 
duced  to  proceed  std!  lurther',  in  finest  of  ucav  adventures  in 
this  subterranean  abode'.  As  nm  proceeded',  ncAV  A\mnders 
oftered  tliemselves';  the  spars',  formed  into  trees'  and  shrubs', 
presented  a  kind  of  petrified  grovm';  some  Avhite',  some  green', 
and  all  receding  in  due  perspective'.  They  struck  us  with  the 
more  amazement',  as  Ave  kneAv  them  to  be  mere  productions 
of  nature',  Avho',  liitherto  in  solitiuie  ',  liad',  in  her  playful  mo¬ 
ments',  dressed  the  scene',  as  if  for  her  oicn  amusement'.” 

5  “  W  e  had  as  yet  seen  but  a  few  of  the  AAmnders  of  the 
place';  and  we  VA^ere  introduced  oify  into  the  portico  of  this 
amazing  temple'.  In  one  corner  of  this  haif  illuminated  re¬ 
cess',  there  appeared  an  0])ening  of  about  three  leet  Avide', 
AA’hicli  seemed  to  lead  to  a  })lace  totally  dark',  and  Avhich  one 


;twful  lieclivity,  hut  seldom  a  vestige  of  either  is  aver  aricrwards  seeit.  The 
eturdy  mountain  oak,  and  liie  towerin';  l'in*j,  frenueiiUy  take  the  desperatt 
leap,  ami  lor  ever  di-saj  pear — Edit. 
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of  tiie  natives  assured  us  contained  notliing  more  than  a  re- 
'  servoir  of  water'.  Upon  this  information',  we  made  an  ex¬ 
periment',  by  throwiiii?  down  some  stones',  Avhicii  rumbling’ 
along’  the  sides  of  the  descent  tor  some  time',  the  sound 
seemed  at  last  quashed  in  a  bed  of  water', 
j  6  Jn order',  however',  to  be  more  certain',  we  sent  in  a 
Levantine  mariner',  who',  by  the  pronfisc  of  a  good  reward', 
ventured',  with  a  flambeau  in  his  hand',  into  this  narrow 
aperture'.  After  continuing  witiiin  it  for  about  a, quarter  of 
an  hour',  he  returned',  bearing  in  Ids  hand'  some  beautitvil 
I  pieces  of  while  spar',  which  a”t  could  neither  equal'  nor  imi- 
I  tarn'. — U))on  being  inllirmed  by  him  that  the  place  wiisfull 
1  of  these  beautiful  incrustations',  1  ventured  in  with  him', 
about  fifty  paces',  anxiously  and  cautiously  descending',  by 
a  steej)  and  dangerous  way. 

i  7  h  inding',  however',  that  we  came  to  a  precipice  which 
led  into  a  Sjoacious  amphitheatre',  (if  I  may  so  call  it',)  stiil 
deeper  than  any  other  part',  we  returned',  and  being  pi’ovid- 
;  ed  with  a  ladder',  flambeau',  and  other  things  t(;  expedite 
i  our  descent',  our  whole  company',  man'  by  man',  ventuied 
I  into  the  same  opening';  and',  descending  one  after  another', 

!  we  at  last  saw  ourselves  all  together  in  the  most  niagnifu’eni 
part  of  tiie  cavern'.” 

SECTION  IV. 

The  grotto  of  Autiparos,  continued. 
j  “OUR  candles  being  now  all  lighted  up',  and  the  whole 
!  place  completely  illuminated',  never  could  the  eye  be  jire- 
I  seated  with  a  more  glittering'  or  a  more  magMificent  scene'. 

I  'Fhe  whole  roof  bamg  with  solid  icic(es\  transparent  as  glass', 
yet  soliil  as  marble'.  The  eye  coidd  scarcely  reach  the  lofty 
ami  noble  ceiling';  the  sides  were  regularly  llirirnd  with 
spars';  and  the  whole  presented  the  idea  of  a  magnificent 
theatre',  illuminated  with  an  immense  profusion  of  lights'. 

2  The  floor  consisteil  of  solid  marble';  and',  in  several 
places',  magnificent  columns',  thrones',  altars',  and  other  ob¬ 
jects',  appeared',  as  ifnatime  had  designed  to  mock  the  curi¬ 
osities  of  art'.  Our  voices',  upon  speaking',  o”  singing',  were 
redoubled  to  an  astonishing  loudness';  ami  upon  the  firing  of 
a  gun',  the  noise  and  reverberations',  tvere  almost  deafening'. 

3  In  the  midst  of  tliis  grand  ampliitheatre',  rose  a  concre¬ 

tion  of  about  fifteen  feet  hiorh'.  that',  in  some  measure',  re¬ 
sembled  an  altar'';  from  which  ,  taking  the  liint',  we  caused 
mass  to  be  celebrated  there'.  The  beautiful  columns  that 
shot  up  round  the  altar',  appeared  like  candlesticks',  and 
many  other  natural  objects'  represented  the  customary  orna 
ments  of  this  rite'.”  p  D2 
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4  “  Below  even  this  spacious  grotto''  there  seemed  a7io/A(?r 
cavern';  down  v/hich  1  ventured  with  my  former  mariner', 
an:!  desi  pnded  about  fifty  paces  by  means  of  a  rope'.  I  at 
last  r  ved  at  a  small  spot  of  level  ground',  where  the  l)ot- 
tom  appeared  diflbretit  Iromthatof  the  amphitheatre',  beinp 
composed  of  soft  clay'jyielding  to  the  pressure', and  into  which 
i  thrust  a  stick  to  the  depth  of  six  feet'.  In  this',  however' 
as  above',  numbers  of  the  most  beautiful  crystals  were  lbrm~ 
ed',  one  of  tvliich',  in  particular',  resembled  a  table'. 

5  Uj)on  our  egi’ess  from  this  ama/ing  cavern',  we  per- 

oeiv'ed  a  Greek  inscription  upon  a  rock  at  the  mouth',  but  so 
obliterated  by  time',  tliat  we  could  not  read  it  distinctly'.  It 
seemed  to  import  that  one  Antipater',  in  the  time  of  Alex¬ 
ander',  had  come  hither';  but  whether  lie  penetrated  into 
the  dejMhs  of  the  cavern',  he  does  not  think  fit  to  inllu-m 
us'.” — This  accotmt  of  so  beautiful  and  striking  a  scene', 
may  serve  to  give  us  some  idea  of  the  subterraneous  wonders 
of  nature'.  goldsmith. 

SECTION  V. 

Earthquake  at  Catanea. 

ONE  of  the  earthquakes  most  particularly  described  in 
history',  is  that  tvhich  happened  in  the  year  1693';  the  da¬ 
mages  of  which',  were  chiefi^^  lelt  in  Sicily',  but  its  motion 
was  perceived  hi  Germany',  h  ranee',  atul  England'.  It  ex¬ 
tended  to  a  circumference  of  two  thousand  six  hundred 
leagues';  chiefly  atlecting  the  seacoasts',  and  great  rivers'; 
more  perceivable  also  upon  the  mountains',  than  in  tlie  valleys  . 

2  Its  motions  ivere  so  rapid',  that  persons  Avho  lay  at  their 
length',  Avere  tossed  from  side'  to  side',  as  upon  a  rolling 
billoAv'.  The  Avails  were  dashed  from  their  liiundations';  and 
lu)  fewer  i\YA\\  fifty-four  cities',  Avith  an  incredible  number  ol 
villages',  Avere  eitlier  destroyed'  or  greatly  damaged'.  The 
city  of  Catanea',  in  particular',  was  utterly  overthrown'. 

A  traveller  Avho  aauis  on  his  way  thither',  perceived ',  at  the  dis¬ 
tance  of  some  miles',  a  black  cloud',  like  night',  hanging  OA'er 
the  }dace'. 

3  The  sea',  all  of  a  sudden',  began  to  roar';  mount  iEtna', 
to  send  forth  great  sjiires  of  flame';  and  soon  after  a  shock 
ensued',  Avlth  a  noise  as  if  all  the  artillery  in  the  xrorJd  had 
been  at  once  discharged'.  Our  traveller  lieing  obliged  to 
alight  instantly',  lelt  himself  raised  a  foot  from  the  ground', 
and  turning  his  eyes  to  the  city',  he  Avith  amn'/einent  saw 
nothing  but  a  thick  cloud  of  dust  in  the  air'. 

4  Tiie  birds  flew  about  astonished';  the  sun  Avas  darkened'; 
the  beasts  ran  hoAvling  from  the  hills';  and  althoiurii  the  shock 
did  not  continue  above  three  ininutes'.  yet  near  i\inclecn  ' 
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thousand  of  the  iiiliahitants  of  Sicily',  perished  in  tlie  ruins'. 
Catanea',  to  Avhich  city  the  descriher  was  travelling',  seemed 
;  the  priiicii)al  scene  of  ruin';  its  place  only  was  to  he  Ibund', 
and  not  a  l()Otstep  ol’its  lonner  niagnificence',  Avas  to  be  seen 
I  remaining'.  goldsmith. 

SECTION  VI. 

Creation. 

IN  the  progress  of  the  divine  works'  and  government', 
Inere  arrived  a  period',  in  which  this  earth',  was  to  becallecl 
into  existence'.  Wlien  the  signal  moment',  predestined 
from  all  eternity',  was  come',  the  Deity  arose  in  his  might', 
and',  wltli  a  Avord',  created  the  Avorld'. — What  an  illustrious 
moment  Avas  that',  Avhen',  from  non-existence',  there  sprang 
al  once  into  being',  this  mighty  globe',  on  Avhich  so  many 
I  millions  of  creatures  noAV  dAvelf! 

I  2  No  preparatory  measures',  Avere  required'.  No  ong 
I  circuit  of  means',  Avas  employed'.  “  He  spake',  and  it  aa^hs 

done':  he  commanded',  and  it  stooil  last'.  'I'lie  earth  Avas 
at  first  Avithont  firm',  and  void';  and  darkness  Avas  on  the 
lace  of  the  deep'.”  The  Almighty  suiweyed  the  dark  abyss'; 
anu  fixed  bounds  to  the  several  divisions ,  of  nature'.  He 
said',  “Let  there  be  ligiit';  and  there  aatis  light'.” 

3  Then  appeared  the  sea',  and  the  dry  land'.  The  nionn 
tains  rose',  and  the  rivers  fiovved'.  The  sun',  and  moon', 
began  their  course  in  the  skies'.  Herbs'  and  plants'  clotheo 
the  ground'.  Tlie  air',  +iie  earth',  and  the  Avaters',  avtic 
stored  AAnth  their  respective  inhabitants'.  At  last',  man  Avas 
made  after  the  image  of  God'. 

4  He  api^eared',  Avalking  Avith  countenance  erect',  and  re 
cciA^ed  his  Creator’s  benediction',  as  the  lord  of  this  new 
world'.  The  Almighty  beheld  his  Avork  Avhen  it  Avas  finished', 
and  pronounced  it  good'.  {Superior  beings  saAv',  AAoth  Avon- 
der',  this  neAV  accession  to  existence'.  “  The  morning  stars 
sang  together',  and  all  the  sons  ol’ God',  uhouied  lor  joy'.” 

BLAIR. 

SECTION  VII. 

Charity. 

CHARITV  is  the  same  Avith  benevoltnce'  or  loA^e';  and  is 
the  term  uniformly  employed  in  the  New  Testament',  to  de¬ 
note  all  the  good  aflections  Avhich  aa^c  ought  to  bear  toAvarus 
one  another'.  It  consists  not  in  speculative  ideas  of  general 
beneAmlence',  floating  in  the  head',  and  leaving  the  heart',  as 
speculations  too  often  do',  untouched'  and  cold'.  Neither  .la 
it  confined  to  that  indolent  good  nature',  Avliich  makes  us  rC3i 
satisfied  Avith  being  free  from  iiiA^eterate  malice'  ir  ill-VA'^ill  Jo 
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our  fellow-creatures',  without  prou'pting  us  to  be  of  se'^vice 
to  any'. 

2  True  charity',  is  an  active  principle'.  It  is  not  properly 
a  single  virtue';  but  a  disposition  residing'  in  the  heart',  as  a 
fountain  wlience  all  the  virtues  of  benignity',  candour',  for¬ 
bearance',  generosity',  comiaassion',  and  liberality',  flow',  as 
so  many  native  streams'.  From  general  good-will  to  all',  it 
extends  its  influence  particularly  to  those  with  whom  we 
stand  in  nearest  connexion',  and  who  are  directly  within  the 
sphere  of  our  good  offices'. 

3  From  the  country'  or  community  to  which  we  belong', 
!t(ies(;euds  to  the  smaller  associations  of  neighbourliood',  re¬ 
lations',  and  frienils';  and  spreads  itself  over  the  whole  circle 
of  social  aiul  domestic  life'.  I  mean  not  that  it  imports  a 
pronusci.’.ous  undistinguished  affection',  Avhich  gives  every 
mao  an  equal  title  to  our  love'.  Chanty',  if’  we  should  en¬ 
deavour  to  carry  it  so  far',  would  be  rendered  an  impracti- 
caliie  virtue',  an  I  would  resolve  itself  into  mere  words'. 
Without  aifecting  the  iieart'. 

4  True  c.harity  attempts  not  to  shut  our  eyes  to  the  dis- 
linctlon  between  good'  and  bad  men';  nor  to  warm  our 
hearts  eiiually  to  those  who  befriend',  and  those  who  injure 
us'.  It  reserves  our  esteem  llir  good  men',  and  our  compla¬ 
cency  for  our  Ifieiids'.  Towards  our  enemies',  it  inspires 
loi'glveness',  humanity',  and  a  solicitude  for  their  welfare'.  It 
breathes  universal  candour'  and  liberality  of  sentiment'.  It 
forms  gemleness  of  temper',  and  dictates  affability  of  manners' 

5  It  prompts  corresponcling  sympathies  with  them  who 
lejoice',  and  them  who  weep'.  It  teaches  us  to  sliglit'  and  de¬ 
spise  no  man'.  Charity  is  the  comforter  of  the  atfficted',  the 
protector  of  the  oppressed',  the  reconciler  of  differences',  the 
iiiiercessor  for  offenders'.  It  is  faithfulness  in  the  friend',  pub¬ 
lic  spirit  in  the  magistrate',  equity'  and  patience  in  the 
judge',  moderation  in  the  sovereign',  and  loyalty  in  the 
subject'. 

0  In  parents',  it  is  care'  and  attention':  in  cfilldren',  it  is 
i-everence'  and  submission'.  In  a  word'^,  it  is  the  soul  of 
social  life'.  It  is  the  sun  that  enlivens'  and  cheers'  the  abodes 
of  men'.  It  is  “  li’Ke  the  dew  of  Hernion',”  says  the  Psalmist', 
“  and  the  dew  that  descended  on  the  mountains  of  Zion', 
where  the  Lord  commanded  the  blessing',  even  life  for  ever¬ 
more'.”  BLAIR. 

SECTION  VIII. 

Prosperity  is  redoubled  to  a  good  man. 

NONE  but  the  temperate',  the  regular',  and  the  virtuous', 
know  how  *o  enjoy  prosperity'.  They  bring  to  its  com- 
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forts  the  manly  rellsli  of  a  sound'  uncorrupted  mind'.  Tliey 
stop  at  the  proper  point',  before  enjoyment  cieffenerates  into 
disgust',  ajid  pleasure  is  converted  into  pain  .  They  are 
strangers  to  tliose  complaints  which  flow  from  spleen  ,  ca¬ 
price  ,  and  all  the  fantastical  distresses  of  a  vitiated  mind'. 
vV bile  riotous  indulgence',  enervates  both  the  body'  and  the 
mind',  purity'  and  virtue',  heigiiten  all  the  powers  of  Inmian 
fruition'. 

2  Feeble  are  all  pleasures  in  which  the  hem't  has  no  share'. 
The  selfish  gratifications  of  the  bad',  are  holli  narrovj  in 
their  circle',  and  slioi't  in  tlieir  duration'.  But  prosperity  is 
redoubled  to  a  g'ood  man',  by  his  generouo  use  of  it'.  It  is 
rellected  back  ujton  liini  from  every  one  whom  he  makes 
iiappy'.  In  the  intercourse  of  domestic  affection',  in  the  at¬ 
tachment  of  friends',  the  gratitude  of  dependants',  the  es¬ 
teem'  and  good-wiJl  of  all  who  know  him',  he  sees  blessings 
maltiplied  on  every  side'. 

■3  When  the  ear  heard  me',  then  it  blessed  me';  and  wlien 
file  eye  saw  me',  it  gave  witness  to  me';  because  I  delivered 
the  poor  that  cried',  the  fatherless',  ;ind  him  that  laid  none  to 
help  him'.  The  blessing  of  him  that  was  ready  to  perish 
came  upon  me',  and  I  caused  the  widow’s  heart  to  sing  with 
joy'.  I  was  eyes  to  the  blind',  and  leet  was  !  to  the  lame';  1 
was  a  father  to  the  poor';  and  the  cause  which  1  knew  not', 
I  searched  out'.” 

4  'rims',  while  tlie  righleous  man  fiourislies  like  a  tree 
planted  by  the  rivers  of  water',  he  brings  fiirth  also  \m  fruit 
in  its  season':  and  that  fruit  he  brings  iiirth',  not  litr  liimself 
alone'.  He  flourishes',  not  like  a  tree  in  some  solitary  de¬ 
sert',  which  scatters  its  blossoms  to  the  wind,  and  cominuni 
cates  neither  fruit'  nor  shade'  to  any  living  thing':  but  like 
a  tree  in  tlie  midst  of  an  inhabited  country',  which  to  some 
affords  friendly  shelter',  to  others  fruit';  tvhich  is  tiot  only 
admired  by  all  for  its  bcauly';  but  blessed  by  the  traveller  f(\r 
the  shade',  and  by  the  hungry  for  tlie  sustenance  it  halh 
giv^en'.  BL.\iR. 

SEC'nON  IX. 

On.  the  beauties  of  Ihe  Psalms 

GREATNESS  confers  no  exemption  fi'oin  tne  cares'  and 
BorroW'S  of  life';  its  share  of  them',  freouently  bears  a  melan¬ 
choly  proportion  to  its  exaltation'.  This  the  monarch  of 
Israel  experienced'.  He  sought  in  p'ety',  that  peace  which 
he  could  not  find  in  empire';  and  alleviated  the  disiplietudeB 
of  state',  with  the  exercises  of  devotiof.  His  invaluable 
Psalms',  convey  tliose  comforts  toothers',  which  they  afforded 
to  hrnaelf. 
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2  Composed  u|)oii  parlKMilar  occasions',  yet  designed  for 
general  use';  deliv'ered  out  as  services  iJir  Israelites  under  the 
Law',  yet  no  less  adapted  \o  the  circumsitinces  of  CV/>a,s-iia//5 
under  the  Gospel';  they  i)resent  religion  to  us  in  the  most 
engaging  dress';  communicating  truths  which  philosopfnj 
could  never  investigate',  in  a  style  which  poelry  can  never 
e(|uaP;  while  history  is  made  the  veliicle  of  prophecy',  atid 
creation  lends  all  its  charms  to  i>aint  the  glories  ol’reilemption'. 

d  Calculated  alike  to  jn-ofii'  and  to  please',  they  inlorm  the 
understanding',  elevate  tlie  atiections',  and  entertain  the 
imagination'.  Indited  under  the  influence  of  him',  to  whom 
all  hearts  are  known',  and  all  events  H)reknovvn',  they  suit 
mankind  in  all  situations';  grateful  as  the  manna  which  de¬ 
scended  from  abovm',  and  confirmed  itself  to  every  palate'. 

4  The  fairest  productions  of  human  wit',  after  a  few  peru¬ 
sals',  like  gathered  flowers',  wither  in  our  hands',  and  lose 
tlieir  fragrancy':  but  these  unfading  jilants  of  paradise',  be¬ 
come',  as  we  are  accustomed  to  them',  still  more'  and  more' 
beautiful';  their  bloom  appears  to  be  daily  heightened';  fresh 
odours  are  emitted',  and  netv  sweets  extracted  from  them' 
ble  who  has  once  tasted  their  excellences',  will  desire  to  taste 
them  again';  and  he  who  tastes  them  oltenest',  will  relish 
them  best'. 

5  And  now',  could  the  author  flatter  himself  ',  that  any 
otie  would  take  /(a//‘tlie  jileasure  in  reading  his  work',  which 
he  has  taken  in  wriling  it',  he  \vouId  itot  fear  the  loss  of  his 
labour'.  'I'he  employment  detached  him  from  the  bustle' 
and  hurry  of  life',  the  din  of  politics',  and  the  noise  of  folly'. 
V'anity'  and  vexation',  flew  away  lor  a  season';  care' and 
discpiietude'  came  not  near  his  dwelling'.  He  arose',  fresh 
as  the  morning',  to  his  task';  the  silence  of  the  night',  invit¬ 
ed  him  to  pursue  it';  and  he  can  truly  say',  that  food'  an.J 
rest',  were  not  preferred  befii'e  it'. 

6  Every  psalm  improved  infinitely  upon  his  acquaintance 
with  it',  and  no  one  gave  him  uneasiness  but  the  last':  for 
tlien  he  grieved  that  his  work  was  done'.  Happier  hours  than 
tiiose  which  have  tieen  spent  in  these  meditations  on  tfie  songs 
of*  Sion',  fie  never  expects  to  see  in  this  world'.  Ver}'  plea¬ 
santly  did  they  pass';  they  mov^ed  smoothly'  and  swiltly 
along':  for  tvhen  thus  engaged',  he  counted  no  time',  'i'hey 
are  gone';  but  they  have  left  a  relish'  and  a  fragrance  upon  the 
mind',  and  the  remembrance  of  them  is  sweet'.  horni:. 

SECTION  X. 

Character  of  Aufred,  king  of  England. 

THE  merit  of  this  prince',  both  in  private'  and  public  life  , 
may',  with  advantage',  be  set  in  opposition  to  thui  of  any 
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monarch'  or  citizen',  which  the  annals  of  any  age',  or  any 
nation',  can  present  to  us'.^  He  seems',  iiuleed',  to  be  tiie 
complete  model  of  that  i)ertect  character',  which',  under  tiie 
denomination  of  a  sage'  or  wise  man',  the  philosophers  have 
been  loud  ol'delineatmg',  rather  as  a  fictit)n  of  iheir  imagina 
tioii',  than  in  hopes  of  ever  seeing  it  reduced  to  pi-actice';  so' 
aappily  were  ail  his  virtues  tempered  together';  so  justly 
were  they  blended';  and  so  powerfully  did  each  pi’cveiit  the 
other  from  exceeding  its  proper  bounds'. 

2  He  knew  liow  to  concilitite  the  most  enterprising  st)irit', 
with  the  coolest  moderation';  the  most  obstinate  [)ersever- 
ance',  tvith  the  easiest  tlexibility';  the  ntost  severe  justice, 
with  the  greatest  lenity ';  the  greatest  rigour  in  command', 
with  the  greatest  atiability  of  deportment';  the  highest  ca¬ 
pacity'  and  inclination  tor  science',  with  the  most  shining 
talents  for  action'. 

3  Nature,  also',  as  if  desirous  that  so  bright  a  production 
of  her  sldll' should  be  set  in  the  fairest  light',  had  bestoweil 
on  him  all  bodily  accomplishmcuts';  vigour  otMimbs',  dignity 
of  shape'  and  air',  and  a  pleasant',  engaging',  and  open 

♦countenance'.  By  living  in  that  barbarous  age',  he  was  de¬ 
prived  of  historians  worthy  tol  ransmit  his  lame,  to  postei’ity'; 
and  we  Avish  to  see  him  delineated  in  more  lively  colours', 
and  with  more  particular  strokes',  that  w’e  might  at  least 
perceive  some  of  those  small  specks'  and  blemishes',  from 
which',  as  a  man',  it  is  Impossible  he  could  be  eulirebj  ex¬ 
empted'.  HUMK. 

SECTION  XL 

Character  of  Queen  Elizabeth. 

THERE  are  few  personages  in  history',  who  have  been 
more  exposed  to  the  calumny  of  enemies',  and  the  adulation 
of  triends',  than  queen  L'.lizabeth';  and  yet  there  scarcely  is 
any',  whose  reputation  has  been  more  certainly  determined  by 
the  unanimous  consent  of  iiosterity'.  The  unusual  length  of 
her  adufinistration',  and  the  strong  features  ot' tier  chnracter', 
were  able  to  overcome  all  prejudices';  and',  obliging  her  de¬ 
tractors  to  abate  much  of  their  invectives',  and  her  admirers 
somewhat  of  their  panegyrics',  have',  at  last',  in  spite  ol’i>o- 
litical  factions',  and',  wliat  is  more',  of  religious  animosities', 
produced  a  unilbrmynrZg7nc//<  with  regard  to  her  conduct'. 

2  Her  vigour',  her  constancy',  her  magnanimity',  her  pe¬ 
netration',  vigilance',  and  address',  are  allowed  to  merit  the 
liighest  praises';  and  appear  not  to  have  been  surjiassed  by 
any  person  Avho  ever  filled  a  throne';  a  conduct  less  rigorous', 
less  imperious',  more  sincere',  more  indulgent  to  her  people', 
would  have  been  requisite  to  form  a  perfect  character'.  By  the 
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force  of  her  mind'',  she  controlled  all  lier  more  active'  and 
stronger  qualities',  ami  prevented  them  from  running  into 
excess'. 

3  Her  heroism  was  exempted  I’rom  all  temerity';  her  frii 
gaiity',  from  avarice':  her  friendship',  from  partiality';  her 
enterprise',  from  tnroulency'  and  a  vain  ambition'.  She 
guarded  not  herself',  with  equal  care',  or  ecjual  success',  from 
less  infirmities';  the  rivalship  of  beauty',  the  desire  of  admi¬ 
ration',  the  jealousy  ol'iove',  and  the  sallies  of  anger'. 

4  Her  singular  talents  liir  government',  Avere  Ibunded 
equally  on  her  temper'  and  on  her  capacity'.  Endowed  Avith 
a  great  command  over  herself',  she  soon  obtained  an  uncoii- 
ti'oiled  ascendency  over  the  [leople'.  Ecav  sovereigns  ol' Eng¬ 
land  succeeded  to  the  throne  in  more  dilficult  circumstances'; 
and  none  ever  conducted  the  government  with  so  uniform 
success'  and  felicity'. 

5  Though  unacquainted  with  the  practice  of  toleration', 
the  true  secret  for  managing-  religious  tactions',  she  jrreserv- 
ed  iici  people',  by  her  superior  prudence',  from  those  confu¬ 
sions  in  Avhich  theological  controversy  had  involv-ed  all  the 
neighbouring  nations';  and  though  her  enemies  Avere  the 
most  power  fill  princes  of  Europe',  the  mostactive',  the  most 
euteriu’ising',  the  least  scruimlous',  she  was  able',  by  her  vi¬ 
gour',  1o  mak'e  deep  impressions  on  their  state';  her  oavu 
g  reatness  meanAvhile  remaining  untouched'  and  unimpaired'. 

0  'file  Avise  ministers'  and  brave  men'  who  tlmirislied  dur¬ 
ing  her  reign',  share  the  [iraise  other  success';  but',  instead 
of  lessening  the  applause  due  to  her',  they  make  great  addi¬ 
tion  to  it  '.  They  oAved',  all  of  them',  tlieir  advancement  to 
her  choice';  they  Ava^re  supported  by  her  constancy';  and', 
Avitli  all  their  ability',  they  Avere  neA'er  able  to  ac<iuire  an  un¬ 
due  ascendency  over  her'. 

7  hi  her  Ihmily',  in  her  court'j  in  lier  kingdom',  she  re¬ 
mained  equally  mistress'.  The  lorce  of  the  tender  passions' 
was  great  over  lier',  hut  the  lorce  of  lier  mind  was  still  su 
perior':  and  the  combat  which  her  \fictory  visibly  cost  her', 
serves  only  to  display  the  firmness  (fi'her  resolution',  and  the 
loftiness  oi’her  ambitious  sentiments'. 


8  'The  liimeol'this  tirincess',  though  it  has  surmounted  the 
prejudices  both  of  laction'  and  of  bigotry',  yet  lies  stiil  expo¬ 
sed  to  another  prejudice',  Avhich  is  more  durable  ,  because 
more  natural';  and  which',  according  to  the  diiFeient  vfiews 
in  wliich  Ave  survey  her',  is  cafiable  either  of  exalting  beyond 
measure',  or  diminishing  t  he  lustre  of  her  character'.  This 
prejudice  is  founded  on  the  consideration  of  lier  sex'. 

9  When  Ave  contemplate  her  as  a  woman',  Ave  are  apt  to 
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he  struck  ^vulJi  the  highest,  adiniratioii  of  her  qualities' aiui 
exieusive  capacity';  but  we  are  also  a))t  to  require  some 
more  aMltiie^s  ol' disposition',  some  greater  lenity  oi’tempei’  , 
some  ol’ tl lose  annable  weaknesses'  by  wliich  her  sex  is  dis- 
tinguisned'.  i>'it  the  true  metliod  ol  estimating  her  merit', 
is',  to  lay  aside  all  these  considerations',  audio  consider  her 
merely  as  a  ratioiud  being',  placed  in  authority',  and  intrust¬ 
ed  will  the  government  ormankind'.  hume. 

SPXTiON  XIL 

The  slavery  of  vice. 

THE  slavery  itroduced  by  vice',a])pears  in  the  depeiulence 
under  which  it  brings  the  sinner',  to  cii’cu instances  ol'  extei- 
nal  llnlune'.  One  ot'  the  favourite  characters  of  liberty',  is 
the  independemat  it  liestows'.  He  who  is  truly  a  freeman', 
is  above  all  servile  compliances',  and  abject  suhjectionh  He 
is  able  to  rest  upon  himseif';  and  while  he  regards  his  supe¬ 
riors  AVith  proper  delerentte',  neither  debases  himself  hr 
criiiging  to  them',  nor  is  tempted  to  purchase  their  favour  by 
<lLshonourable  means'.  But  the  sinner  has  lorl'eited  eveiw 
,{)rivilege  of  this  nature'. 

2  His  ]3assions''  auil  liabits',  render  Ifim  an  absolute  dr 
pendant  on  the  Avorld',  and  the  ’'vorld’s  liivour';  on  the  un 
certain  goods  ol'  fortune',  :ind  the  lickle  humoms  of  men'. 
For  it  is  l;y  these  lie  subsists',  and  among  tliese  ids  haig);- 
ness  IS  sought',  according  as  his  [lassions  dmormine  him  to 
pursue  pieasun.'s',  riches',  or  prelerments'.  Having  no  fund 
within  Jiimself  whence  to  draw  enjoymimt',  his  only  resource 
is  in  thiiigs  without'.  His  hojtes'  and  fears'  all  hang  u])on 
the  worldh  He  partakes  in  all  its  A'icissitudes';  and  is  slia- 
ken  by  ev'ery  Avind  oflbrtnne'.  TJiis  is  to  be',  in  the  stricUs'. 
sense',  a  slave  to  the  Avorld'. 

3  Beligion''  and  virtue',  oti  the  other  hand',  conler  on  the 
mind  ])riuci[)ies  of  tiolale  indepeiulence'.  ‘‘  The  upright  man 
is  satisfied  f'rom  himsell''.”  He  despises  not  the  advantagrs 
ofliirtune',  but  he  centres  not  Ids  haiipiness  in  them'.  Vditii 
a  modertite  share  of  them',  he  c,an  be  contented';  and  con¬ 
tentment'  is  leiicity'.  Happy  in  his  oAvn  integrity',  conscious 
of  the  esteem  of  good  men',  reposing  firm  trust  in  the  provi¬ 
dence',  and  the  promises  ol'  God',  lie  is  exempted  from  ser¬ 
vile  dependence  on  other  things'. 

4  He  can  Avrap  himself  up  in  a  good  conscience',  and  look 
Ibrward',  Avithout  terror',  to  the  cliange  of  the  Avorld'.  Let 
all  things  fluctuate  around  him  as  they  please',  he  believes 
that',  by  the  divine  ordination',  they  shall  be  niade  to  Avork 
together  in  the  issue  fin*  his  good':  and  therelbre',  havin» 
much  to  hope  from  God',  and  little  to  fear  from  the  world  , 
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he  c:u:  be  easy  hi  every  state'.  One  who  possesses  witliin 
lanisell’such  aii  establislimeut  of  iiihuh,  is  truly  free'. 

a  But  sliall  1  call  tJiat  inaii  Irce',  who  has  nothing'  that  is 
his  own',  no  property  assured/;  whose  very  lieart  is  not  liis 
own',  hut  I'eiulered  the  appendage  ol‘ external  things',  and 
tile  sport  oi'lortune'  ?  Is  that  man  free',  let  his  outward  con- 
liilion  he  ever  so  splendid',  whom  his  imperious  passions'  de¬ 
tain  at  their  call',  whom  they  send  liirth  at  their  pleasure',  to 
di'udge  and  toil',  and  to  begins  only  enjoyment  Irom  the  ca¬ 
sualties  ofthe  world'? 

fj  is  he  I’ree',  who  must  flatter  and  lie  to  compass  his  ends 
who  must  hear  with  this  man’s  caprice',  and  that  man's 
•i<-orn';  must  proless  friendship  where  lie  hates',  and  respect 
V, iiei'e  he  contemns';  who  is  not  at  liberty  to  apiiear  in  his 
own  colours',  nor  to  speak  his  own  sentiments';  who  dares 
not  h('  honest',  lest  he  shoukl  he  poor'! 

7  Believe  it',  no  chains  hind  so  hard',  no  fetters  are  so 
hea\'y',  as  those  which  fiisten  the  corrupted  heart  to  this 
treacherous  world';  no  dependence  is  more  contemptible 
Uiaii  that  under  which  the  voluptuous',  the  covetous',  or  the 
amhitiotis  man',  lies  to  the  means  of  pleasure',  gain',  or  pow¬ 
er'.  Yet  this  is  the  boasted  liberty',  which  vice  promises', 
as  the  recompense  of  setting  us  free  from  the  salutary  re 
Sii'aints  of  virtue'.  blair. 

SECTION  XIII. 

2'lie  man  of  integrity. 

rr  whll  not  take  much  time  to  delineate  the  character  of 
tlie  man  ot‘  integrity,  as  by  its  nature  it  is  a  plain  one,  and 
easily  understood,  hie  is  one  who  makes  it  his  constant  rule 
to  follow  the  road  of  duty,  according  as  the  Avord  of  God,  aiirl 
(.he  voice  <jf  his  conscience,  point  it  out  to  him.  He  is  not 
guided  merely  by  aflections,  which  may  sometimes  give  the 
colour  of’ virtue  to  a  loose  and  unstable  character. 

2  The  upright  man  is  guided  liy  a  fixed  principle  of  mind, 
whichdetermines  him  to  esteem  nothing  but  Avhat  is  honoura¬ 
ble  ;  and  to  abhor  whatever  is  base  or  unworthy,  in  moral  con¬ 
duct.  Hence  aa’c  find  him  ever  the  same ;  at  all  times,  the  trus¬ 
ty  friend,  the  affectionate^  relation,  the  conscientious  man  of 
business,  the  pious  tvorshipper,  the  public-spirited  citizen. 

3  He  assumes  no  borrowed  appearance.  He  seeks 
mask  to  cover  him ;  for  he  acts  no  studied  part ;  but  he  is 
indeed  what  he  appears  to  be,  full  of  truth,  candour,  and  hiv 
manity.  In  all  his  pursuits,  lie  knows  no  path  but  the  fair 
and  direct  one;  and  Avould  much  rather  fail  of  success,  than 
attain  it  bv  reoroachful  means. 
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4.  He  never  shows  us  a  smiling'  countenance,  while  };e 
meditates  evil  against  us  in  his  heart.  He  never  praises  us 
among  our  Irieiuls,  and  then  joins  in  traducing  us  among 
our  ejiemies.  We  shall  never  find  one  part  of  his  character 
at  variance  with  another.  In  his  manners,  lie  is  simple  and  un- 
aHhcted ;  in  all  his  proceedings,  open  and  consistent. — blaiu. 

SECTION  XIV. 

Gentleness. 

1  BEGIN  with  distinguishing  true  gentleness  from  passive 
Uimeness  ol’  spirit,  and  li-om  unlimited  compliance  with  the 
manners  ot'otliers.  That  passive  tameness,  which  submits^ 
wfithout  opposition,  to  evTry  encroachment  ol’the  violent  anu 
assuming,  Ibrms  no  ])art  ol'  Christian  duty ;  but,  on  the  con 
trary,  is  destructive  ol'  general  jiapinness  and  order.  'I'liat 
unlimited  complaisance,  which,  on  every  occasion,  falls  in 
with  the  opinions  and  manners  of  others,  is  so  far  from 
being  a  virtue,  tliat  it  is  itself  a  vice,  and  the  parent  of  many 
vices. 

2  It  overthrows  all  steadiness  of  principle;  and  protluces 
that  sinful  ccnlbrmity  with  the  work  ,  which  taints  the  whole 
character.  In  the  [iresent  corrupted  state  of  human  man¬ 
ners,  always  to  assent,  and  to  comply,  is  tlie  very  worst  maxim 
we  can  adopt.  It  is  imi)ossih!e  to  support  the  purity  and 
dignity  of  Christian  morals,  without  opposing  the  world  or 
various  occasions,  e\mn  though  we  should  stand  alone. 

3  That  gentleness  therel()re  which  belongs  to  virtue,  is  to 
he  carefully  distinguished  li'om  the  mean  sjarit  of  cowards, 
and  the  ftwning  ;>ssent  of  sycophants.  It  renounces  no  just 
right  from  leai'.  Itgives  up  no  important  truth  from  flattery. 
It  is  indeed  not  only  consistent  with  a  firm  mind,  but  it  ne¬ 
cessarily  requires  a  manly  spirit,  and  a  fixed  |)rinciple,  in  or¬ 
der  to  cive  it  any  real  value.  Upon  this  solid  ground  only, 
tiie  pt)lish  of  gentleness  can  with  ad\  antage  be  superinduced. 

4  It  stands  opposed,  not  to  the  most  determijied.  regard  for 

virtue  and  truth,  i)ut  to  harshness  and  severity,  to  pride  and 
arrogance,  to  violence  and  o[jpression.  It  is,  properly,  that 
part  of  the  great  virtue  of  charity,  which  makes  us  unwilling 
to  give  pain  to  any  of  our  brethren.  Compassion  prompts 
us  to  reliev^e  their  wants.  Forbearance  prevents  us  f’rom  re- 
udiating  their  injuries.  jMeekness  restrains  our  angry  pas¬ 
sions  •  candour,  our  severe  judgments.  ' 

5  Gentieness  corrects  whatever  is  oflensive  in  our  man¬ 
ners  ;  and  by  a  constant  train  of  humane  attentions,  studies 
U)  alleviate  the  burden  of  common  misery.  Its  office,  there¬ 
fore,  is  extensi\  e.  It  is  not,  like  same  other  virtues,  called 
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forth  only  on  peculiar  emergencies;  but  it  is  continually  in 
acii»)n,  when  we  are  engaged  in  intercourse  with  men.  It 
ought  to  l()rm  our  addreas,  to  regulate  our  speech.,  and  to 
ditFuse  itself  over  our  whole  behavdour. 

6  W  e  must  not,  howeve.'-,  conli)und  this  gentle  “  vvisdora 
which  is  trom  above,”  with  that  artiHcial  courtesy,  that 
studied  smoothness  of  maimers,  which  is  learned  in  the  school 
(»f  the  world.  Sucli  accomplishments,  the  most  frivolous  and 
empty  may  possess,  d'oo  often  they  are  employed  by  the 
artful,  as  a  snare;  too  often  aflected  by  tlio  hard  and  un- 
leellng,  as  a  cover  to  the  baseness  of  their  miiios.  \V  e  cannot, 
at  the  same  time,  avoid  observing  tiie  homage  which,  even 
in  such  instances,  the  world  is  constrained  to  jiay  to  virtue. 

7  In  order  to  render  society  agreeable,  it  is  liiund  necessary 
to  assume  somewhat,  that  may  at  least  carry  its  ajijiearance. 
Virtue  is  the  universal  charm.  Even  its  shadow  is  courted, 
when  the  substance  is  wanting.  The  imitation  of  its  ibrm 
has  been  reduced  inloan  art;  and  in  the  commerce  of  life, 
the  first  study  of  all  who  would  either  gain  the  esteem,  or 
win  tiie  hearts  of  others,  is  to  learn  the  speech,  and  to  adopt 
the  manners,  of  candour,  gentleness,  and  humanity. 

8  But  that  gentleness  rvhich  is  the  characteristic  of  a  good 
m:in.  has.  like  every  other  virtu(‘,  its  seat,  in  the  heart;  and, 
leT  me  add,  nothing  except  what  flows  from  the  heart,  can 
r**iider  even  external  maimers  truly  pleasing.  For  no  as¬ 
sumed  bflun  ionr  can  at  all  times  hale  the  real  ciianicter.  In 
liitit  imaliected  civility  which  springs  from  a  gentle  mind, 
t.'sere  is  a  charm  infiifitely  more  [iowerful,  than  in  all  the 
siudied  manners  of  the  most  linished  courtier. 

9  d'rue  gc'ulleness  is  liiunded  on  ;i  sense  of  what  we  owe 
to  HIM  who  made  us,  and  to  the  common  nature  of  Avliich  we 
all  share.  It  arises  from  redections  on  our  own  failings  and 
ivants;  and  from  just  views  oftlie  condition,  jind  the  duty  of 
man.  It  is  native  leeiing,  heightened  and  improved  by  prin¬ 
ciple.  ft  is  the  heart  'which  easily  relents;  A\’hich  feels  for 
('very  thing’ t  at  is  tinman  ;  and  is  backw'ard  and  slow  to  in¬ 
dict  the  least  wound. 

10  it  is  adahle  in  its  dress,  and  mild  in  its  demeanour;  ever 
readv  to  oblige,  and  vnlling  to  bit  obliged  by  others  :  breath¬ 
ing  habiPaa!  kindru'ss  towards  friends,  courtesy  to  strangers, 
loiig-sudering  to  enemies,  ft  exercises  authority  with  mode 
ration;  administers  reproof  tvilh  tmiderness;  confers  favours 
■x'ith  ease  aiu]  modesty.  It  is  unassmriing  in  oirinion,  and 
.eniperate  in  zeal.  It  contends  not  eagerly  about  Irides; 
slow  to  contradict,  and  still  slowin’  tir  blame;  but  prompt  to 
allay  db'senlioii,  :ind  restore  peace. 
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11  It  neither  intermeddles  unnecessarily  with  the  adairs^, 
nor  pries  iiKpiisitively  into  the  secrets  ol’  (Uhers.  It  delights 
above  all  things  to  alleviate  distress  ;  and,  if  it  cannot  dry  np 
the  Hilling  tear,  to  sooth  at  least  the  grieving  heait.  AVhere 
it  has  not  the  power  of  being  useful,  it  is  never  burdensome. 
It  seeks  to  j)!case,  rather  than  to  shine  and  dazzle  ;  and  con¬ 
ceals  with  care  that  s>iperiority,  either  of  talents  or  of  rank, 
which  is  opi)ressive  to  those  who  are  beneath  it. 

12  In  a  word,  it  is  that  spirit,  and  that  tenor  of  manners, 

tyhich  tlie  gospel  of  Christ  enjoins,  when  it  commands  us, 
‘‘to  bear  one  another's  burdens;  to  rejoice  with  those  who 
rejoice,  and  to  weep  with  those  ivho  weep;  to  ])!ease  everv 
one  his  neighbour  lor  his  good  ;  to  be  kind  and  tender 
hearted;  to  be  pitiful  and  courteoits;  to  su’p])ort  the  weak, 
and  to  be  patient  towards  all  nieti.”  blair. 


CHAPTEll  VI. 

PATHETIC  PIECES 

SRCTIOxN  I. 

Trial  and  execution  of  the  Eare  o/ vStraffop.  d,  u'//o  fella 
sacrifice  to  the  violence  of  the  times,  in  the  reign  of 
Charles  the  First. 


THE  ear!  of  Stratl()rd  delended  himself  a.gainst  the  tsccu- 
sations  of  the  house  of  Commons',  Avilh  all  the  presence  of 
mind',  jud.>rmenf ,  and  sagacity',  that  could  be  expected  ii'oin 
innocence'  and  abllityb  His  children  wmre  jilaced  besitle 
him'  as  he  Avas  thus  delending  his  life',  and  tlie  cause  of  his 
royal  masterb  After  he  had',  in  a  loni^and  eloquent  speech  ', 
delivered  Avithout  premeditatitin',  conluted  all  the  accusations 
of  his  enemies',  he  thus  dreAV  to  a  conclusionb 

2  “  But',  my  lords',  I  have  troubled  you  too  long' :  longer 
than  I  should  have  (lone',  but  tor  the  sake  of  these  dear 
pledges',  which  a  saint  inheavaui  hat  left  me'.” — U])on  ihisiie 
paused';  drottped  a  tear';  looked  upon  his  clilldren', and  pro- 


ceede( 


' \Vh.a1  I  llirleit  for  nivseif',  is  a  trille' ;  that  myindis 


cretions  sliould  reach  my  posterity',  wounds  me  to  the  heart'. 

3  “Pardon  my  infirmity'. — Somcthingishould  haveadded', 
but  I  am  not  able' ;  and  therefore  I  let  it  pass'.  And  now', 
my  lords',  liir  myself'.  I  have  long  been  taught',  that  the 
aillictions  of  this  kle'  are  overpaid  by  that  eternal  Aveight  ot 
glory',  Avhich  aAvaits  the  innocent'.  And  so',  my  lords'. 


even  so',  Avith  the  utmost  traiUjAullity',  1  submit  myself  to 
your  judgment',  Avbether  that  judgment  be  lile'  or  death'; 
not  7uy  will',  but  thine',  O  God,  be  done'  1” 

4  His  eloqAience'  and  innocence',  induced  those  judges  to 
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pity  ,  wlio  were  tlie  most  zealous  to  condemn  him'.  Tl:re 
king  Jiimseir  went  to  the  house  of  lords',  and  spoke  Tor  some 
time  in  liis  defence':  but  the  sjiirit  of  vengeance',  which  had 
been  ciiained  l()r  eleven  years',  was  now  roused' ;  and  no 
tiling  but  his  blood  coulil  give  the  [)eo|)lc  satislaction'.  He 
was  condemned  by  both  houses  ol' j-'aiiiameul'  ;  and  notliing 
remained  but  for  the  king  to  give  his  consejit  to  the  hill  of 
atlaindei’'. 

5  ]>ut  in  the  presem  commotions',  the  consent  of  the  king' 
would  very  easily  he  dis])en8ed  with'  :  and  imminent  danger 
might  attend  his  refusal'.  Charles',  however',  wlio  loved 
Stratford  teirdeiiy',  hesitated',  and  seemed  reluctant';  trying 
every  expedient  to  |)ut  tdf  so  dreadful  an  odice',  as  that  of 
signing  tlie  warrant  lltr  his  execution'.  Wiiile  lie  continued 
in  tins  agitation  of  mind',  and  state  of  susiiense',  his  douhts 
were  at  last  silenced  by  an  act  of  great  magnanimity  in  tUt 
eoiidemned  lord'. 

G  lie  received  a  letter  from  that  unfortunate  nobleman', 
desiring  that  his  life  might  he  made*  a  sacrifice  to  ithtain  re- 
(aniciiiation  hetween  the  king'  and  his  people' :  adding',  that 
he  was  prepared  to  die'  ;  and  that  to  a  willing  mind',  there 
could  be  no  injury',  'riiis  instance  ol‘  noble  generosity'  was 
out  ill  repaid  by  his  master',  who  comjilied  with  his  rer|uest'. 
He  consented  to  sign  the  latal  bill  by  comniission'j  and  Straf- 
'(>rd  was  beheaded  on  'row'er-liill',  behaving  with  all  that 
t.omirosed  dignity  of  resolution',  which  was  expected  from 
his  cJiaracter'.  goldsmith. 

SECTION  II. 

eminent  instance  of  true  fortitude. 

AliL  wlio  have  been  distinguished  as  servants  ol  God',  or 
'  benefactors  of  men' ;  all  who',  in  perilous  situations',  liave 
act^^d  their  partvwith  such  lionour  as  to  render  their  names 
hlustrioiis  through  succeeding  ages',  have  been  eminent  for 
firtitude  of  mind'.  Of  this  we  have  one  conspicuous  ex¬ 
ample  in  the  apostle  Paul',  whom  it  will  he  instructive  for  us 
to  view  in  a  remarkable  occurrence  of  his  life'. 

2  After  having  long  acted  as  the  apostle  of  the  Gentiles', 
his  mission  called  him  to  go  to  Jerusalem',  where  he  knew 
that  lie  was  to  encounter  the  utmost  violence  of  his  enemies'. 
Just  before  he  set  sail',  he  called  together  the  elders  of  his 
favourite  church  at  Ephesus',  and',hn  a  pallietic  speech', 
which  does  great  honour  to  his  character',  gave  them  his 
last  farewell'.  Deeply  affected  by  their  knowledge  of  the 
certain  dangers  to  which  he  ivas  exposil'g  himself',  all  tlie 
assembly  ivere  filled  with  distress',  and  melted  into  tears' 
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3  The  circumstances  were  such'',  as  mig'nt  have  conveyed 
dejection  even  into  a  resolute  mind';  and  would  have  totally 
overwhelmed  the  Icebleh  “  Tliey  all  wept  sore',  and  lell  on 
I'aul’s  neck',  and  kissed  him';  sorrowing  most  ol'  all  lor  the 
words  Avhich  lie  spoke',  that  they  shoukl  see  Ins  lace  no 
more'.” — What  were  then  the  sentiments',  what  was  the 
language',  of  this  great'  and  good  man'?  Hear  the  words 
wliich  spoke  his  firm'  and  undaunted  mind'. 

4  “Behold',  I  go  bound  in  the  spirit',  to  Jerusalem',  not 
knowing  the  things  thatsliall  hefall  me  there';  save  that  the 
Holy  Spirit  witnesseth  in  every  city',  saying',  that  bonds' 
and  aliiictions'  abide  me'.  But  none  of  these  things  move 
me';  neither  count  I  my  life  dear  to  myselT',  so  that  I  might 
finish  ray  course  with  joy',  and  the  ministry  which  I  have 
received  of  the  Lord  Jesus',  to  testify  tlie  gosiiel  of  the  grace 
of  God'.” 

5  Tiiere  was  uttered  the  voice',  there  hreathed  the  spirit', 
of  a  l)rave' and  virtuous  man'.  Such  a  man  knows  not  what 
it  is  to  shrink  from  danger',  when  conscience  points  out  his 
path'.  In  that  path  he  is  determined  to  walk',  let  the  conse¬ 
quences  lie  what  they  may'.  This  was  the  magnanimous 
behaviour  ofthat  great  apostle',  when  he  had  jiersecution'  and 
distress'  full  in  view'. 

6  At  tend  now  to  the  sentiments  of  tlic  sa  me  excellent  ma  n ', 
when  the  time  of  liis  last  sufiering  approached';,  and  remark 
the  majesty',  and  the  ease',  with  which  he  looked  on  death' 
“  I  am  now  ready  to  he  oflered',  and  the  time  ol'iny  depart¬ 
ure  is  at  hand'.  I  have  fought  the  good  fight'.  1  have 
finislied  my  course'.  I  liave  kept  the  iaith'.  Henceforth 
tliere  is  laid  up  for  me  a  crown  of  righteousness'.” 

7  How  many  years  of  life  does  such  a  dying  moment  over¬ 

balance'!  Who  would  not  choose',  in  this  manner',  to  go  of) 
the  stage',  wath  such  a  song  of' triumph  in  his  mouth',  rather 
than  prolong  his  existence  through  a  wretched  old  age', 
stained  with  sin'  and  shame'?  blaie. 

SECTION  ill. 

The  good  man's  comfort  in  affliction. 

THE  religion  of  Christ  not  only  arms  us  rvitli  lonitude 
against  the  approach  of  evil';  but',  sujiposing  evils  to  ial! 
upon  us  with  their  iieaviest  pressure',  it  lightens  the  load 
by  many  consolations  tOAvhich  others  are  strangers'.  While 
bad  men  trace',  in  the  calamities  with  which,  they  are  visited', 
tlie  hand  of  an  ofiended  sovereign',  Christians  are  taught  to 
vnew  them  as  the  Avell-intended  chastisements  of  a  mercifuJ 
Father'. 
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2  They  hear  aniitl«t  them',  that  still  voice  which  a  good 
conscience  brings  to  their  ear':  “Fear  not',  lor  1  am  with 
thee':  he  not  dismayed',  lor  I  am  thy  God'.”  They  apply 
k»  ihemselvTS  the  comli>rtable  i)roniises  with  which  the  gos¬ 
pel  abounds'.  They  discover  in  these  the  happy  issue  de- 
creeii  to  their  troubles',  and  wait  v/ith  patience  till  Provi¬ 
dence  shall  have  acc.omplished  its  great'  and  good  designs'' 

3  In  the  iiKain  time',  Devotion  opens  to  them  its  blessed 
an.l  holy  sanctuary':  that  sanctuary  in  which  the  wounded 
hee.rtis  healed',  and  the  weary  mind  is  at  rest';  where  the 
cares  of  the  world  are  lorgotten',  where  its  turnulte  are  liush- 

and  its  miseries  disappear';  where  greater  objects  open 
to  oitr  view  ihtui  any  wiiich  the  world  presents';  where  a 
iiiwre  serene  sky  shines',  and  a  sweeter  and  calmer  light 
beams  on  the  aliiicted  heart'. 

4  In  those-  moments  ot‘  devotion',  a  pious  man',  pouring 

out  his  wtinis'  and  sorrows'  to  an  Almighty  Supjtorter',  leels 
that  he  is  not  left  solitary'  and  Ibrsaken'  in  a  vale  of  avo'. 
God  is  with  iiini  ;  Christ'  and  the  Holy  Spirit'  are  with  him'; 
and  tiiougii  he  should  be  bereaved  ofeAwry  friend  on  earth', 
iw  can  look  up  in  heaven  to  a  Friend  that  Avill  never  desert 
him'.  BLAIR. 

SECTION  I  VC 

The  close  of  life. 

WTIEN  Ave  contemplate  the  closc'ot'life';  the  termination 
ol  maifs  designs'  and  hopes';  the  silence  that  now  reigns 
among  tliose  who',  a  little  while  ago'  were  so  busy',  or  so 
a-ay';  who  can  avoid  being  touched  Avith  sensations  at  once 
awllil'  and  tender'?  What  heart  but  then  wmi'ins  v\dth  the 
glow  of  humanity'?  In  whose  eye  does-  not  the  tear  gather', 
on  revolving  the  fiite  ol‘ passing'  and  short-lived  man'? 

2  Behold  tiie  poor  man  wiio  lays  down  at  last  the  burden 
of  (jis  wearisome  file'.  No  more  shall  he  groan'  under  the 
load  of  poverty'  aitd  toil'.  No  more  shall  he  hear  the  inso¬ 
lent  calls  of  the  master',  from  Avhom  he  received  his  scanty 
wages'.  No  nio!-e  shall  he  be  I’aised  li'om  needful  sluinbor 
on  his  lied  ol’  str:iw',  nor  be  huri-ied  awayliom  his  lunnely 
meal',  to  undergo  the  repeated  labours  ol'the  ilay'. 

3  While  his  liumhle  grave  is  jaa-paring'.  and  a  leAV  poor 
and  decayed  neighbours  are  cann  ing  him  thither',  is  good 
!i>r  us  to  think',  that  this  niant(to  was  oui’  brother';  that  for 
him  the  aged' and  destitute  Avife',  and  the  needy  children 
now  weep':  that',  neglected  :,is  he  Avas  by  the  Avorld',  ho 
possessed',  perliaps',  both  a  sound  undersTaiuling',  and  a 
wortliy  heai'i';  and  is  now  carried  by  angmls  to  rest  in  Ahra 
ham's  bosom' 
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4  At  no  ^reat  distance  from  him',  the  grave  is  opened  to 
receive  the  Vicii  and  proud  man'.  For',  as  it  is  said  with 
emphasis  in  the  parable^  “  the  rich  man  also  died',  and  was 

[  buried'.”  He  also  died'.  His  riches  prevented  not  his 
sharing  the  same  late  with  the  poor  man';  perhaps',  through 
uxury^,  they  accelerated  his  doom'.  Tlien',  indeed',  “  the 
nourners  go  about  the  streets';”  and',  while',  in  all  the  pomp 
and  magnificence  of  wo',  his  luneral  is  preparing',  ids  heirs  , 
impatient  to  examine  his  will',  are  k^oking  on  one  another 
with  jealous  eyes',  and  already  beginning  to  dispute  about 
the  division  of  his  substance'. 

5  One  day',  we  see  carried  ak)ng',  the  coffin  of  the  smiling 
infant';  the  flower  just  nipped  as  it  began  to  blossom  in  the 
parenVs  view':  and  the  next  day',  we  behold  the  young  man', 
or  young  woman',  of  blooming  liirm'  and  promising  hopes', 
laid  in  an  untimely  grave'.  Wfiile  tlie  fimeral  is  attended  by 

I  a  numerous'  unconcerned  company',  who  are  discoursing  to 
I  one  another  about  the  news  of  the  day',  or  the  ordinary  aflairs 
i  ol'  life',  let  our  thoughts  rather  follow  to  the  house  C)!'  mourn¬ 
ing',  and  represent  to  thenuselves  what  is  passing  thei  e'. 

6  There  we  should  see  a  disconsolate  family',  sitting  in 
silent  grief',  thinking  of  the  sad  breach  that  is  made  in  tlieir 
little  society';  and  witfi  tears  in  their  eyes',  looking  to  the 
chamber  that  is  nowleft  vacant',  and  to  every  memorial  that 
presents  itself  of  their  departed  friend'.  By  such  attention  to 
the  woes  of  others  ',  the  selfish  hardness  of  our  hearts  wi/1  be 
gradually  softened',  and  melted  down  into  humanity'. 

7  Another  day',  we  follow  to  the  grave',  one  who',  in  old 
age',  and  after  a  long  career  of  life',  has'  in  full  maturity  sunk 
at  last  into  rest'.  As  tve  are  going  along  to  the  mansion  of  the 
dead',  it  is  natural  for  us  to  thinh',  and  to  discourse',  of  all 
the  changes  wdfich  sucdi  a  person  has  seen  during  the  course 
of  his  life'.  He  has  passed'^,  it  is  likely',  through  varieties  of 
fortune'.  He  has  experienced  prosperity'  and  adversity'. 
He  has  seen  families'  and  kindreds'  rise  and  fall'.  He  has 
seen  peace'  and  w'ar' succeeding  in  their  turns';  the  face  ofhis 
country  undergoing  many  alterations';  and  the  very  city  in 
which  he  dw-elt',  rising',  in  a  manner',  ncAV  around  him'. 

8  After  all  he  lias  beheld',  his  eyes  are  now  closed  for 
ever'.  He  was  becoming  a  stranger  in  the  midst  of  a  new 
succession  of  men'.  A  race  who  knew  Iflrn  not',  had  arisen 
to  fill  the  earth'. — Tims  passes  the  wmrld  away'.  Throughout 
ill  ranks'  and  conditionsy  “  one  generation  passeih',  and  an- 
9tlier  generation  cometh':”  and  this^reat  inn  is  by  turns  eva¬ 
cuated  and  replenished ',  ny  troops  of  succeeding  pilgrims'. 

9  O  vain'  and  inconstant  World'!  O  fleeting'  and  transient 
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life'.  When  will  the  sons  of  men  learn  to  think  of  thee  as 
they  ought'?  When  will  they  learn  humanity  I’rom  the  af¬ 
flictions  of  their  brethren';  or  moderation'  and  wisdom', 
from  the  sense  of  their  own  fugitive  state'?  blair. 

SECTION  V. 

hlxalted  society,  and  the  renewal  of  virtuous  connexions,  two 
sources  of  future  felicity . 

BESIDES  the  felicity  which  springs  from  perfect  love', 
(here  are  two  circumstances  Avhich  particularly  enhance  the 
blessedness  of  that  multilude  who  stand  hei'ore  the  throne';'’ 
these  are',  access  to  the  most  exalted  society',  and  renewal 
ol’the  most  tender  connexions'.  TJie  former  is  pointed  out 
in  the  Scripture',  by  “joining  tlie  immmerable  company  of 
angels',  and  the  general  assembly  and  church  of  the  first¬ 
born';  by  sitting  down  with  Abraham',  and  Isaac',  and  Ja- 
cob',mthe  kingdom  of  heav^en';”  a  promise  which  opens  the 
sublimest  prospects  to  the  human  mind'. 

2  It  allows  good  men  to  entertain  the  hopje',  that',  sepa¬ 
rated  from  all  thehregs  of  tlie  human  mass',  from  that  mixed 
and  polluted  crowd  in  the  midst  of  which  they  now  dwell', 
they  shall  be  permitted  to  mingle  with  prophets',  patriarchs', 
and  apostles',  with  all  those  great  and  illustrious  spirits',  who 
have  shone  in  former  ages  as  the  servants  of  God  ,  or  the  be¬ 
nefactors  of  men';  whose  deeds  we  are  accustomed  to  cele¬ 
brate';  whose  steps  we  now  follow  at  a  (.•listance';  and  tvhose 
names  we  [tronou nee  with  veneration'. 

3  United  to  this  high  assembly',  the  blessed',  at  the  same 
time',  renew  those  ancient  connexions  with  virtuous  friends', 
which  had  been  dissolved  by  death'.  'Fhe  prospect  of  this 
awakens  in  the  heait'  the  most  pleasing  and  tender  senti¬ 
ment  that  perhaps,  can  fill  it',  in  this  mortal  state'.  For  of' all 
the  sorrows  which  we  are  here  doomed  to  endure',  none  is 
so  bitter  as  that  occasioned  by  the  fatal  stroke  which  sr^ra 
rates  us',  in  appearance  liir  ever',  from  tho.se  to  which  either 
nature'  or  friendship'  had  intimately  joineil  our  hearts'. 

4  Memory',  from  time  to  time',  renews  the  anguish';  opens 
the  wound  tvliich  seemed  once  to  have  been  closed';  and',  by 
recalling  joys  that  are  past'  and  gone',  touclie.s  every  spring  of 
painful  sensibility'.  In  these  agoni//mg  moments',  how  reliev¬ 
ing  the  thought  ,  that  the  sejraration  is  only  temporary',  not 
eternal';  that  there  is  a  time  to  come  of  reunion  with  those 
with  whom  our  happiest  days  were  spent';  whose  joys'  and 
sorroAVs'once  were  ours';  tvhose piety'  and  virtue'cheered  'and 
encouraged  us';  and  from  whom'.,  affm  we  shall  have  landed 
011  the  peaceful  shore  tvhere  they  dwell',  no  revolutimsol 
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nature  shall  ever  be  able  to  part  us  more'!  Such  is  the  society 
ol’the  blessed  above'.  Of  such  are  the  multitude  composed^ 
who  “  stand  before  tlte  throne'.”  blaiu. 

SEC'riON  VI. 

7  Vie  clemency  and  amiable  character  of  the  pnlnarch  Joseph. 

NO  human  chaiacttr  exliibited  in  the  j-ecords  ofScripture, 
is  mure  remarkahle  and  instructive  tlian  that  of  the  patriarch 
Jossjth.  He  is  one  whom  we  behold  tried  in  all  the  vicis¬ 
situdes  of  fortune;  I'roin  the  condition  of  a  slavT,  rising  to  he 
ruler  of  the  land  of  Egypt;  and  in  ev^ery  station  actiuiring. 
by  his  virtue  and  wisdom,  tlivour  willi  God  and  man.  When 


overseer  of  hotiphar's  house,  his  lidelily 


v\”as 


[iroved  by 


«Trong  temptations,  which  he  honourably  n'sisted 

2  When  thrown  into  (irison  by  the  artifices  ol’ a  laise  wo 
man,  his  integrity  and  pruden(;e  soon  nmdered  him  conspi¬ 
cuous,  even  in  tliat  dark  mansion.  "When  called  into  the 
presence  of  Pharaoh,  the  wise  and  extensive  plan  wldch  he 
formed  for  saving  the  kingdom  from  the  misei'ies  of  impeird 
ing  famine,  justly  raised  him  to  a  high  station,  rvherein  his 
abilities  were  emhiently  (.  s]dayed  in  the  public  service. 

3  But  in  his  whole  history,  thei’e  is  no  cii'cumstance  so 
striking  and  interesting,  as  his  behaviour  to  his  brethren  wlio 
had  sold  him  into  slavery.  'I'he  moment  in  which  he  made 
himself  known  to  them,  was  th.e  most  critical  one  ol'  his  lile, 
and  the  most  decis’ive  of  his  character.  It  is  such  as  rarely 
occurs  in  the  course  of  human  events;  and  is  calculated  to 
draw  tlie  liighest  attention  of  all  who  are  endowed  with  any 
degree  of  sensib'ility  of  heart. 

4  From  the  wiiole  tenor  of  the  narration,  it  a])pears,  that 
though  Joseph,  upon  the  arrival  of  his  brethren  in  Egyj)l, 
made  himself  strange  to  them,  yet,  from  the  beginning,  he 
intended  to  discover  himself;  and  studied  so  to  conduct  the 
discovery,  as  might  render  the  surprise  of  joy  complete.  P^or 
(his  end,  by  aflected  severity,  he  took  mea.snres  for  bringing 
down  into  Egypt  all  his  lather’s  children. 

5  I'liey  were  now  arrived  thei'e ;  and  Benjamin  among 
die  rest,  who  was  his  younger  brother  by  the  same  mother, 
’.nd  was  jrarlicularly  beloved  by  Josep'h.  Him  he  threaten- 
('d  to  detain;  and  seemed  willing  to  allow  tlie  rest  to  depart. 
'Hiis  incident  renewed  their  distress.  'Phey  all  knetv  their 
father’s  extreme  anxiety  aliont  the  safety  of  Benjamin,  and 
with  what  difficulty  he  had  yielded  to  his  undertaking  this 
journey. 

G  Should  he  he  prevented  from  returning,  they  dreaded 
Uait,  g-rief  would  overpower  the  old  man’s  spirits,  and  pro.vo 
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fatal  to  his  life.  Judah,  therefore,  who  had  partiiMdarly  urgeil 
the  necessity  of  Benjaniiifs  accompanying  his  brothers,  aful 
had  solemnly  pledged  himself  to  their  lather  Ibr  his  sali* 
return,  craved,  upon  this  occasion,  an  audience  of  the  gov^er- 
nor,  and  gave  iiini  a  liill  account  of  the  circumstances  of 
Jacob’s  family. 

7  Nothiiig  can  he  more  interesting  and  pathetic  than  this 
discourse  of  Judah.  Little  knowing  to  whom  he  spoke,  he 
paints  in  all  the  colours  of  simple  and  natural  eloquence,  the 
distressed  sikiatiom  of  the  aged  patriarch,  hastening  to  the 
dose  of  lile;  long  alHicted  for  the  loss  of  a  fav'ourite  son, 
whom  he  sui^posed  to  have  been  torn  in  pieces  by  a  beast  ol 
piey;  lahoo.ring  now  under  anxious  concern  about  his 
youngr'st  son,  the  clnld  of  his  old  age,  who  atone  was  left 
ali  ve  of  his  mother,  and  whom  nothing  but  the  calamities  of 
severe  lirmine  could  have  moved  a  tender  fatlierto  send  from 
home',  and  expose  to  the  dangers  of  a  foreign  land. 

8  “  li'we  bring  him  not  back  with  us,  we  shall  bring  down 
t  he  gray  hairs  of  thy  servant,  our  lather,  with  sorrow  to  the 
uTuve.  1  pray  thee  therefore  let  thy  servant  abide,  instead 
of  the  young  man,  a  bondman  to  jur  lord.  For  how  shall  I 
go  up  to  my  fither,  and  Benjtiinin  not  with  me?  lest  I  see 
the  evil  that  siiall  come  on  my  father.” 

9  Upon  t  his  relation,  Joseph  could  no  longer  restrain  him- 
sejf.  The  tender  ideas  of  his  father,  and  his  father’s  house, 
ot'liis  ancient  home,  his  country,  and  his  kindred,  of  the  dis¬ 
tress  of  his  fanfily,  and  his  own  exaltation,  all  rushed  too 
strongly  uj)on  his  mind  to  bear  any  farther  concealment. 
“  He  cried.  Cause  every  man  to  go  out  from  me ;  and  he 
wept  aloud.” 

10  The  tears  which  he  shed  were  not  the  tears  of  grief. 
J'iiey  were  the  burst  of  affection.  They  were  the  effusionsi 
of  a  heart  overffowing  with  all  the  tender  sensibilities  of  na¬ 
ture.  Fv)rmerly  he  had  been  moved  in  the  same  manner, 
when  he  first  saw  his  brethren  before  him.  ‘‘  His  bowei^ 
yearned  upon  them  ;  be  sought  for  a  place  where  to  weep. 
He  went  into  Jiis  chamber ;  and  then  washed  his  face  and 
returned  to  them.” 

11  At  that  period,  his  generous  plans  were  not  completed. 
But  new,  when  there  was  no  larther  occasion  for  constrain¬ 
ing  liimselij  he  gave  free  vent  to  the  strong  emotions  of  his 
hea^  t.  The  first  minister  to  the  king  of  Egypt  was  not  asham¬ 
ed  LO  show,  that  he  lelt  as  a  man  and  a  brother.  “  He  wept 
all  >ud,  and  the  Egyptians  and  tlie  house  of  Pharaoh  heard 
him.” 

12  The  first  Avords  which  his  swelling  heart  allowed  him 
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to  pronounce,  are  llie  nio-^t  siiitalile  lo  si’.eli  an  aflecting’  silu- 
alion  that  were  ever  utiered;— “  I  am  Jose{)li;  dotli  my  lii- 
dier  yet,  liver”--What  could  lie,  Avlial  oiie'iit  lie,  in  dial  iin- 
()assioned  moment,  io  have  said  more?  'I'liis  is  the  voice  of 
nanii'e  hersell^  speaking  her  own  langiiaa'e;  and  it  peiw- 
ii'ates  the  heart:  no  pomp  ofexin-essiun  ;  no  jiarade  of  kind¬ 
ness  ;  hut  strong  alieciion  hastening'  lo  iilter  what  it  stiaingly 
lelt . 

13  “  His  hrethren  could  no!  answer  him;  l(>r  they  were 
troubled  at  his  j)reseMce.”  Their  silence  is  as  expressive  of 
tiiose  emotions  of  repentance  aiul  shame,  which,  on  this 
amazing  discovery,  filled  their  breasts,  and  stop[)ed  their  ut- 
tt'ra nee,  as  the  lew -words  which  Joseph  speaks  are  exjtres- 
sive  of  tfie  generous  agitations  which  struggled  litr  vent 
within  him. 

14  No  paiitter  could  seize  a  more  striking  nnutient  fi>r  dis- 

pla}ing  the  characleristieal  leatures  ol'the  liuman  lieart,than 
what  is  liere  presented.  Never  was  there  a  sittiation  of  more 
tender  and  virtuous  joy,  on  the  one  iiand  ;  nor,  on  the  other, 
of  more  overwhelming  confusion  and  conscious  guilt.  In  the 
sini])le  narration  of  the  sacred  historian,  it.  is  set  before  us 
with  greater  energy  and  higlier  elfect,  than  if  it  had  lieen 
tvrouglit  up  tvith  ail  the  colouring  of  tlie  most  admired  mo¬ 
dern  eloquence.  blair. 

SECTION  VII. 

ALTAjMONT. 

The  follnvnv  account  of  an  affecting,  mournful  exit,  is  re'a- 
ted  hy  Dr.  Young,  iclio  teas  present  at  the  vuiancholy  scene. 

'I'HE  sad  evening  betiire  the  death  ot'  the  noble  youth, 
whose  last  hours  suggested  the  most  solemn  and  a-wful  n'- 
llections,  I  was  with  him.  No  one  was  present,  hut  his 
physician,  and  an  intimate  whom  he  loviai,  and  whom  he 
had  ruitied.  At  my  cominir  in,  he  said,  “  You  and  the  phy 
sician  are  come  too  late.  I  Inive  neither  life,  noj  hope.  You 
both  aim  at  miracles.  Y"ou  would  rajse  the  dead  !'’ 

2  Heaven,  I  said,  tvas  rnerciliil — “■  Or,”  exclaimed  he, — I 

could  not  have  been  thus  guilty.  Wdiat  has  it  not  done  t(^ 
Itless  and  to  save  me  ! — I  have  been  too  strong  (or  Omnipo¬ 
tence!  I  have  plucked  dowui  ruin.” - 1  sc.id,  tin- blessed 

Redeemer, — “  HoKl  I  hold!  you  wound  me! — 'I'hat  is  the 
rock  on  wliich  1  split :  I  denied  his  name  !” 

3  Refusing  to  hear  any  thing  from  me,  or  take  any  thine 
from  the  physician,  he  lay  si'ent,  as  far  as  sudden  dans  of  pain 
would  permit,  till  the  clock  struck  :  Then  with  vehemence  hv 
qxclaimed,  “Oh!  time!  time!  it  is  fit  thou  shouldst  thus 
strike  tfiy  murderer  to  the  heart!  — How  art  thou  fled  for 
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ev^er ! — A  month  !  Oh,  for  a  single  week  !  I  ask  not  for  years! 
though  an  age  were  too  little  lor  the  much  I  have  to  do.” 

4  On  my  saying,  we  could  not  do  too  much:  that  heaven 

was  a  blessed  place - “  So  much  the  worse. — ’'I’is  lost! 

’tis  lost  I — Heaven  is  to  me  the  severest  part  of  hell  I”  Soon 

alter,  1  proposed  prayer. - “  Pray  yo\i  that  can,  I  never 

]>rayed.  I  cannot  pray — nor  need  1.  Is  not  heaven  on  my 
side  already.^  It  closes  with  my  conscience.  Its  severest 
strokes  bntsecojid  my  own.” 

5  Observing  that  his  friend  was  much  touched  at  this, 
'  even  to  teais— (wlio  could  (()rbear?  I  could  not) — with  a 

most  alleclionate  look,  he  said,  Keep  those  tea ivs  ibr  thyself. 
1  hawe  nntlone  thee. — Dost  thou  weep  lor  me  ?  Tliatis  cruel. 
What  can  pain  me  mni-e?” 

6  Here  las  friend,  too  much  altected,  would  have  lelt  him. 
“  No,  stay — liiou  still  rnaysl.  hope;  therelitre  hear  me.  How 
madly  have  1  talked!  How  madly  hast  thou  listened  and  be 
lieved  !  hut  look  on  my  ])i'esej)t  state,  as  a  lull  answer  to  ihee, 
mid  to  myselll  I'his  body  is*all  weaknes>^  and  pain;  but  my 
soul,  as  if  Slung  up  by  torment  to  g'realer  sli'ength  and  spirit, 
is  full  powerful  to  reason;  hill  mighty  to  stiller.  And  tliat 
which  thus  triumphs  tvilhin  the  iaws  of  immortality,  is, 
doubtless,  immortal — And,  as  fiir  a  Deity,  nothing  less  than 
an  Almia'lity  couid  inflict  what  1  leel.” 

7  I  was  aliout  to  comrralulate  this  passive,  inv’oluntarv 
conlessor,  on  his  asserting  the  Itvo  prime  articles  of  his  creed, 
extorted  by  the  rack  of  nature,  when  he  thus,  very  fiassion- 
ately  exclaimed  N<»,  no  !  let  me  speak  on.  I  have  not 
lontr  to  s]jeak. — Aly  much  injured  friend  !  my  soul,  as  my 
body,  lies  in  ruins;  in  scattered  tfagments t)f broken  tlimmlii. 

8  Remorse  l()r  the  past  throws  my  thought  on  the  liilurm 
Worse  dread  of  the  future,  strikes  back  on  the  past.  1  turn, 
and  turn,  <md  find  no  ray.  Didst  thou  feel  haifthe  mountain 
tlsat  is  on  me,  th(»u  wouldst  struggle  'with  the  martyr  for  his 
stake;  and  bless  Heaven  for  tlie  dames! — that  is  notan 
everlasting  flame  ;  that  is  not  an  imonenchable  fire.” 

9  How  W(>re  we  struck!  yet  sooji  after,  still  more.  \Vith 
what  an  eye  of  distraction,  what  a  face  of  despair,  he  cried 
(Hit'  “My  principles  have  poisoned  mylrietid  ;  my  extrava¬ 
gance  has  beggared  my  boy!  my  unkindness  has  murdered 
my  wdfe!— And  is  there  another  hell.'  Oh!  thou  blasphemed, 
yet  indulgent  LORD  GOD  !  Hell  itself  is  a  refuge,  if  it  hide 
me  from  tiiy  li'own  !” 

10  Soon  after,  his  understanding’  failed.  His  terrified  ima¬ 
gination  uttered  horrors  not  to  be  repeated,  or  ever  Ibrgotten. 
And  ere  the  sun  (which,  I  hope,  has  seen  few  like  him)  arose 
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llie  guy,  young,  noble,  ingenious,  acccraplished,  and  most 
wretched  Altamont,  expired. 

11  If  this  is  a  man  of  pleasure,  what  is  a  man  of  pain  ?  How 
quick,  hoAV  total,  is  the  transit  of  such  persons !  In  what  a 
(iisnial  gloom  they  set  for  ever !  How  short,  alas !  the  day  of 

;  tiieir  rejoicing ! — F or  a  moment,  they  glitter — they  dazzle  1  In 
a  moment,  where  are  they?  Oblivion  covers  their  memories. 

I  Ah!  would  it  did!  lidamy  snatches  them  from  oblivion.  In 
j  the  lon^-livin^  annals  of  infamy,  their  triumphs  are  recorded. 

12  Thy  simerings,  poor  Altamont!  still  bleed  in  the  bosom 
I  of  the  heart-stricken  friend — tor  Altamont  had  a  Ifiend.  He 
{  might  have  had  many.  His  transient  morning  might  have 

been  the  dawn  of  an  immortal  day.  His  name  nnght  have 
!  been  gloriously  enrolled  in  the  records  ot‘  etenuty.  His  me¬ 
mory  might  have  left  a  sweet  fragrance  behind  it,  grateful  to 
the  surviving  friend,  salutary  to  the  succeeding  generation. 

13  With  what  capacity  was  he  endowed!  with  what  ad 
vantages,  lor  being  greatly  good  !  but  with  tise  talents  of  an 
angel,  a  man  maybe  a  fool.  If  he  judges  amiss  in  die  supreme 
point,  judging  right  in  all  else  but  aggravates  Ids  folly  ;  as  it 
shows  him  wrong,  though  blessed  wdth  the  best  capacity  ol’ 


being  right. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 
DIALOGUES. 
SECTION  I. 


J)RM0CR1TUS  .^ND  HERACLITUS.* 

Tlie  vices  and  follies  of  men  should  excite  compassion  rather 

than  ridicule. 

Democritus.  I  FIND  it  impossible  to  reconcile  myself  to  a 
melancholy  philosophy'. 

Heraclitus.  And  I  am  equally  unable  to  approve  of  that 
vain  philosophyb  which  teaches  men  to  despise^  and  ridicule 
one  another  .  To  a  wise  and  feeling  miiuF,  the  world  ap 
pears  in  a  wrelcheiF  and  painful  light'. 

Dcm.  Thou  art  too  much  aflected  rviththe  state  of  things  ', 
and  this  is  a  source  of  misery  to  thee'. 

Her.  And  I  think  thou  art  too  little  moved  by  it'.  Tliy 
mirth'  and  ridicule',  bespeak  the  buffoon',  rather  than  the  phi¬ 
losopher'.  Does  it  not  excite  thy  compassion  to  see  mankind 
so  frail',  so  blind',  so  far  departed  from  the  rules  of  virtue'^ 

D€7n.  I  am  excited  to  laughter',  when  I  see  so  much  im¬ 
pertinence'  and  folly'. 


*  Deinocriius  anti  Heraclitus  were  two  ancient  philosophers,  the  former  of 
wiioni  laughed,  and  the  latter  wept  at  the  errors  and  follies  of  mankind. 
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Her.  And  yet\  after  all',  they',  who  are  the  objects  of  tliy 
ridicule',  include',  not  only  mankind  in^^eneral',  but  the  per¬ 
sons  with  whom  thou  livest\  thy  friends',  tliy  family',  nay 
ev'en  thyself'. 

Dem.  I  care  very  little  for  all  the  silly  persons  I  meet  with'; 
and  think  I  am  justifiable  in  diverting  myself  with  their 
}l)lly'. 

Her.  If  they  are  weak'  and  foolish',  it  marks  neither  ivis- 
<lom'  nor  humanity',  to  insult'  rather  than  pity  them'.  But  is 
It  certain',  that  tliou  art  not  as  extravagant  as  they  are'.^ 

Dem.  1  presume  that  1  am  not';  since',  in  every  point',  my 
sentiments  are  the  very  reverse  of  theirs'. 

Her.  There  are  follies  of  different  kinds'.  By  constantly 
aiinsing  thyself  with  the  errors'  and  misconduct  of  others', 
l  iiou  mayst  render  thyself  equally  ridiculous'  and  culpable'. 

Dem.  Thou  art  at  liberty  to  indulge  such  sentiments';  and 
to  weep  over  me  tno',^  if  thou  hast  any  tears  to  spare'.  For 
iny  ])art',  I  cannot  refrain  from  pleasing  myself  with  the  levi¬ 
ties'  and  ill  conduct  of  the  world  about  me'.  Are  not  all 
men  foolish',  or  irregular  in  their  lives'? 

'Her.  Alas'!  there  is  but  too  much  reason  to  believe  they 
are  so':  and  on  this  ground',  I  pity  and  deplore  their  condi¬ 
tion'.  We  agree  in  this  point',  that  men  do  not  conduct 
tliemselves  according  to  reasonable'  and  just  principles':  but 
I',  who  flo  not  sufter  myself  to  act  as  they  do',  must  yet  re¬ 
gard  the  dictates  of  my  understanding'  and  feelings',  which 
compel  me  to  love  tJiem';  and  that  love  fills  me  with  com- 
[lassion  for  their  mistakes'  and  irregularities'.  Canst  thou 
condemn  me  for  pitying  niy  owm  species',  my  brethren',  per¬ 
sons  born  in  the  same  condition  of  life',  and  destined  to  the 
same  hopes  and  privileges'?  If  thou  shouldst  enter  a  hospi¬ 
tal',  where  sick  and  wounded  persons  reside',  would  theii 
wminds'  and  distresses'  excite  thy  mirth'?  And  yet',  theewls 
of  the  body',  bear  no  comparison  witli  those  of  the  mind'. 
'I’hou  wouldst  certainly  blush  at  thy  barbarity',  if  tliou  nadst 
been  so  unfeeling  as  to  laugh  at  or  despise  a  piKor  miserable 
bring',  who  liad  lost  one  Of  his  legs':  and  yet  thou  art  so 
Oestituie  of  humanity',  as  to  ridicule  those',  who  appear  to 
he  deprived  of  the  noble  powers  of  the  understanding',  by  the 
little  regard  vvhicii  they  jtay  to  its  dictates'. 

Dem.  He  who  has  lost  a  leg',  is  to  be  pitied',  because  the 
loss  is  not  to  be  imputed  to  himself:  but  he  who  rejects  the 
(ihUates  of  reason'  and  conscience',  voluntarily  deprives 
liimself  of  their  aid'.  The  loss  originates  in  his  own  flly'. 

Her.  Ah'l  so  uuudi  the  more  is  he  to  be  uitied'l  A  furkuis 
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inaiiiiic/,  \v1k»  slioiilJ  pluck  out  his  own  eyes  ,  would  deserve 
eonijv.jssion  tiian  an  ordinary  blind  maid. 

Dein.  Come\  let  us  accomiiMKlate  the  business'.  I’here  is 
sometliimd’  to  be  said  on  each  side  of  the  question'.  Tliere  is 
every  where  reason  for  lauj^hing-d  and  reason  iiir  weeping''. 
'I'iie  world  is  ridiculous',  and  I  laugh  at  it':  it  is  deplorable', 
and  thou  lanientest  over  it'.  Every  person  views  itin  iiis  own 
•\\'ay',  aiui  according  to  his  own  temper'.  One  point  is  un¬ 
questionable',  that  mankind  are  preposterous':  to  think  right' 
Mid  to  act  welt',  we  must  think  and  act'dillerently  i’rom  them', 
'i'o  submit  t(^  the  authority'',  and  liiliotv  the  example  of  the 
c'reater  part  of  men',  would  render  us  foolish'  and  miseralile'. 

Her.  All  this  is',  indeed',  true';  but  then',  thou  hast  no  real 
love'  or  leeling  for  tb.)isitecies'.  The  calamities  of  mankind' 
t'xcite  thy  mirth':  and  this  proves  that  thou  liast  no  regard 
i(>r  men',  nor  any  true  respect  liir  the  wirtues  which  they  hav'c 
unhajrpily  abandoned'.  Fenelon.  ArchhiRhop  of  Vanihrav. 

SECTION  II. 

moxvsius,  PVTHIAS,  AND  DAMON. 

Genuine  virtue  commands  respect  even  from  the  had. 

Dionysius.  AMAZING'!  What  do  I  see':  It  is  I^ytlnas 
just  arrived'.  It  is  indeed  Pythias'.  I  did  not  think  it  pos¬ 
sible'.  He  is  come  to  die',  and  to  redeem  his  ti'iend'* 

Pythias.  Yes',  it  is  l^ytlnas'.  I  left  llie  place  of  my  con¬ 
finement',  with  no  other  views',  than  to  ])ny  to  heaven  tlie 
vows  I  had  made';  to  settle  my  lamily  concerns  aiwordingto 
the  rules  of  justice';  and  to  bid  adieu  to  my  children',  that  J 
mi^b.t  die  tranquil'  and  satisfied'. 

Dio.  But  why  dost  thou  return'.^  Hast  thou  no  fear  o! 
death '.^  Is  it  not  the  character  of  a  mavlman',  to  seek  it  thus 
voluntarily': 

Py.  I  return  to  sufier',  though  I  have  not  deserved  deatl  , 
Every  principle  of  honour' and  goodness',  firbids  me  to  allow 
my  friend  to  die  lor  me'. 

Dio.  Dost  thou',  tiien',  love  him  better  than  thyself? 

Py.  No';  I  love  him  as  myself'.  But !  am  persuaded  that 
I  ought  to  suffer  death',  rather  than  my  friend';  since  it  was 
Pythias  whom  thi»u  hadst  decreed  to  die'.  It  were  not  jus^ 
that  Damon  should  suffer',  to  deliver  me  from  the  deaili 
which  was  designed',  not  f  ir  him',  but  for  me  only'. 

Dio.  But' thou  supposest',  that  it  is  as  unjust  to  inffici 
death  upon  thee',  as  upon  thy  frieml'. 

Py.  Very  true';  W'e  are  both  perfectly  innocent';  and  it  is 
equally  unjust  to  make  either  of  us  suffer'. 

Dio.  Why  dost  thou  then  assert',  that  it  were  injiiiistice  to 
put  him  to  death',  instead  oftbee'.^ 
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Py.  It  is  unjust',  in  the  same  degree',  to  inflict  death  either 
<Tn  Damon'  or  on  myself';  but  Pytiuas  Avere  highly  culpable 
U)  let  Damon  sufler  that  death',  which  the  tyrant  had  pre- 
I)ared  lor  Pyt})ias  only'. 

Dio.  Dost  thou  then  return  hither',  on  the  day  appointed' 
with  no  other  view',  than  to  save  the  life  of  a  iriend',  by 
losing  thy  own'? 

Py.  I  return',  in  regard  to  thee',  to  suffer  an  act  of  injus¬ 
tice  wliich  it  is  common  lor  tyrants  to  inflict';  and',  Avith  re 
spent  TO  Damon',  to  perlinm  my  duty',  by  rescuing  him  from 
die  danger  tie  incurred  by  his  generosity  to  me'. 

,  Dio.  Atul  now',  Damon',  let  me  address  myself  to  thee'. 
Didst  tliou  not  really  tear',  that  Pythias  would  never  return'; 
and  ttiat  thou  wouldst  be  ])ut  to  death  on  his  account'? 

Da.  I  was  but  too  well  assured',  that  Pytnias  would  punc¬ 
tually  return';  and  that  he  would  be  more  solicitous  to  keep 
his  promise',  tlian  to  preserve  his  life'.  Would  to  heaven’, 
Uial  his  relations'  and  friends' had  Ibrcibly  detained  him'!  He 
would  then  hav^e  lived  fir  the  comfort'  and  benefit  of  good 
men';  and  1  should  have  the  satisfaction  of  dying  lor  him'! 

Dio.  W  hat'!  Does  life  displease  thee'? 

Da.  Yes';  it  displeases  me  when  I  see'  and  feel'  the  j)0wer 
of  a  tyraiu'. 

Dio.  ft  is  well'!  Thou  shalt  see  him  no  more'.  I  will  order 
iJ'ee  to  be  put  to  death  immediately'. 

Py.  Pardon  tiie  feelings  of  a  man  who  SAmipathizee  tvith 
his  dying  Iriend'.  Biit  remember  it  was  Pythias  tvho  was 
devoted  by  thee  to  destruction'.  1  come  to  submit  to  it', 
rhat  I  may  redeem  my  friend'.  Do  not  refuse  me  this  conso¬ 
lation  in  my  last  hour'. 

Dio.  f  cannot  endure  men',  tvho  despise  death',  and  set 
my  power  at  defiance'. 

Da.  I'liou  canst  not',  then',  endure  virtue'. 

Dio.  No':  I  cannot  endure  that  p/roud',  disdainful  virtue  . 
which  contemns  lile';  which  dreads  no  punishment';  anJ 
which  is  insensible  to  the  charms  of  riches'  and  pleasure'. 

Da.  Thou  seest',  however',  that  it  is  a  virtue',  which  is  not 
insensible  to  the  dictates  of  honour',  justice',  and  friendship'. 

Dio.  Guards',  take  Pythias  to  execution'.  We  shail  see 
whether  Damon  tvill  continue  to  despise  my  authority'. 

Da.  Pythias',  by  rehirning  to  submit  himsell'  to  thy  plea 
sure',  has  merited  his  life',  and  deserved  thy  iiivour';  nut  I 
have  excited  thy  indignation',  by  resigning  myself  to  thy 
pow^^r',  in  order  to  save  him';  be  satisfied',  then',  with  this 
sacrifice',  and  put  me  to  death'. 

Py.  Hold',  Dionysius'!  remember',  it  was  Pythias  aloiid 
wlio  ofiended  thee';  Damon  could  not' - 
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;  Dio.  Alas'!  whaf  do  I  see'  and  hear'?'  where  am  I'?  Wow 
I  miserable';  and  liow  worthy  to  lx“  so'.'  f  have  h.tliertoknovvn 
i  nothing  oftrue  virtue'.  I  have  spent  my  lile  in  darkness' 
and  error'.  All  my  })ower'  and  honours',  are  insuJficient  to 
I  {)roduce  lovm'.  I  cannot  boast  oh  h<aving  acquired  a  single 
Jriend'  in  the  course  ot‘  a  reign  of  thirty  years'.  And  yet 
I  these  tAVO  persons',  in  a  private  condition',  love  one  another 
j  tenderly',  unreserv'edly  confide  in  each  other',  are  inutualiy 
I  happy',  and  ready  to  die  for  each  other's  preservation'. 

I  Pij.  How  couldst  thou',  who  hast  never  loved  any  i^erson', 
j  expect  to  have  Irieuds'.^  If  thou  hadst  loved'  and  respected 
{  men',  thou  wouldst  have  secured  their  love'  and  resiiect'. 

I  Thou  hast  feared  mankind';  and  they  fear  thee';  they  detest 
j  thee'. 

;  Dio.  Damon',  Pythias',  condescend  to  admit  me  as  a  third 
I  friend',  in  a  connexion  so  perfect'.  1  give  you  your  lives', 
j  and  [  will  load  you  with  riches'. 

I  Da.  AVe  have  no  desire  to  be  enriched  by  tltee';  and',  in 
j  regal’d  to  thy  friendship',  we  cannot  accefAt'  or  enjoy  it',  till 
i  thou  become  good'  and  just'.  Without  these  qualifies',  thou 
;  canst  be  connected  Avith  none  hut  trembling  slaves',  and  base 
flatterers'.  To  he  loved'  and  esteemed'  by  menot'lree'  and 
.  generous  minds',  thou  must  ne  virtuous',  aifectionate',  disin- 
j  terested',  beneficent';  and  know  Ihhv  to  live  in  a  sort  of 
equality  with  those  who  share'  and  deserve  thv  friendship'. 

F eneinn,  Ardibishon  of  Cambran. 
SECTION  Ilf. 

LOCKE  AND  BAVLE. 

Christianity  defended  against  the  cavils  of  skepticism. 

Bayle.  YES',  we  both  were  philosophers';  but  my  pliilo- 
sojihy  Avms  the  deepest'.  You  dogmatized';  I  doubtetl'. 

Locke.  Do  you  make  doubting  a  proof  of  depth  in  philoso- 
phv'.^  It  may  be  a  good  beginning  of  it';  but  it  is  a  bad  end'. 

"Bayle.  No': — the  more  profnind  our  searches  are  into  the 
nature  of  things',  the  more  uncertainty  Ave  shall  find';  and 
the  most  subtle  minds',  see  objections'  and  difficulties'  in 
every  system',  which  are  OAmrlouked'  or  undiscoverahle'  by 
( m d  i  n  a  r y  u  n de rs ta  nd  i  ngs ' . 

Locke.  It  would  be  better  then  to  be  no  philosopher',  and  to 
wmtinue  in  the  vulgar  herd  of  mankind',  that  onemayhavethe 
conveifience  of  thinking  that  one  knoAvs  something'.  I  find 
tliat  the  eyes  Avhich  nature  has  given  me',  see  many  things 
very  clearly',  though  some  are  out  of  their  reach',  or  discerned 
but  dimly'.  What  opinion  ough.C  I  to  have  of  a  physician',  who 
felioukl  offer  me  an  eye-AA^ater',  the  use  of  Avhich  AAmr.ld  at  first 
so  sliarpen  my  sigh--',  as  to  carry  it  farther  than  ordinary  vi- 
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Bion';  but  would  in  the  end  put  them  out'?  Yoiir  philosopli^ 
is  to  the  eyes  ol’the  mind'^  what  I  have  supposed  the  doctor's 
nostrum  to  be  to  those  ot  the  body'.  It  actually  brought  your 
own  excellent  understanding',  Avhich  was  by  nature  quick- 
sighted',  and  rendered  more  so  by  art'  and  a  subtlety  ol  logic 
peculiar  to  yourself' — it  brought',  I  say',  your  very  acute 
understanding  to  see  nothing  dearly';  ancl  enveloped  ail  the 
great  truths  of  reason'  and  religion'  in  mists  of  doubt'. 

Bayle.  I  own  it  did'; — but  your  comparison  is  not  just'.  I 
did  not  see  well',  betbre  I  used  my  philosophic  eye-water';  1 
only  supposed  I  saw  well':  but  I  was  in  an  error'  with  all  the 
rest  of  mankind '.  The  blindness  was  real',  the  perceptions 
were  imaginary'.  I  cured  myself  first  of  those  liilse  imagina? 
lions',  and  then  I  laudably  endeavniured  to  cure  other  men'. 

Locke.  A  great  cure  indeed'! — and  do  not  you  think  that', 
in  return  lor  the  service  you  did  them',  they  ought  to  erect 
you  a  statue'? 

Bayle.  Yes';  it  is  good  for  human  nature  to  know  its  own 
weakness'.  When  we  arrogantly  presume  on  a  strength  we 
iiav'e  not',  we  are  always  in  great  danger  of  hurting  our- 
sidves',  or  at  least  of  deserving  ridicule'  and  contempt',  by 
vain'  and  idle  efforts'. 

l.ocke.  I  agree  wdtli  you',  that  human  nature  should  know 
its  own  weakness':  but  it  should  also  feel  its  strength',  and  tr^ 
to  improve  it'.  This  was  my  employment  as  a  philosopherb 
!  endeavoured  to  discover  the  real  powers  of  the  mind',  to  see 
what  it  could  do',  and  what  it  could  not';  to  restrain  it  from 
eflbrts  beyond  its  ability';  but  to  teach  it  how  to  advance  as 
far  as  the  faculties  given  to  it  by  nature',  witli  the  utmost  ex¬ 
ertion  and  most  proper  culture  of  them',  would  allow  it  to  go'. 
In  the  vast  ocean  ot  philosophy',  I  had  the  line'  and  the  plum¬ 
met'  always  in  my  hands'.  Many  of  its  depths',  I  liuind 
myself  unable  to  fathom':  but',  by  caution  in  sounding',' and 
the  careful  observations  l  made  in  the  course  of  rny  vawage', 
1  found  but  some  truths',  of  so  much  use  to  mankind,  that 
thev  acknowdedge  me  to  liave  been  their  benefactor'. 

Bayle.  'fheir  ignorance  makes  them  think  so'.  Some  other 
pliilosophcr  will  come  hereafter',  end  show  those  trutliS  to  lie 
lalsehoods'.  He  will  pretend  to  discover  other  truths  of  equal 
importance'.  A  later  sage  will  arise',  perhafis  among  men 
now  barbarous'  and  unlearned',whose  sagacious  discoveries', 
will  discredit  the  opinions  of  ifis  admired  predecessor'.  In 
philosophy',  as  in  nature',  all  changes  its  form',  and  one 
tiling  exists  by  the  destruction  of  another'. 

Lo/’.kr.  (Opinions  taken  up  without  a  patient  investigation 
der>c!)dii)g  on  ternts  not  accunpely  defined  and  princijtleP 
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begged  without  i)roor'',  like  theories  to  explain  the  phenO' 
raena  of  nature  ,  built  on  suppositions'  instead  of  exi^eri- 
inents',  must  perpetually  change'  and  destroy  one  another'. 
But  some  opinions  there  are',  even  in  matters  not  obvious 
to  the  common  sense  of  mankind',^  which  the  mind  has  re¬ 
ceived  on  such  rational  grounds  of  assent',  that  they  are  as 
imnmveable  as  the  pillars  ol’  heaven';  or'  (to  siteak  philoso¬ 
phically')  as  the  great  laws  ofNature',  by  wdiichhmuler  God', 
the  universe  is  sustained'.  _  Can  yr)u  seriotjsly  think',  that', 
because  the  hypothesis  of  your  citantrymnn',  Descartes', 
whicli  tvas  nothing  but  an  ingenious',  well-inta.aaned  ro¬ 
mance',  has  been  kiteiy  exttkuied',  the  sysieii'  of  Newtoi'.', 
whi(di  is  built  <)n  experiments'  and  geometry',  the  trvo  Uiost 
certain  methods  of  discovering  truth',  will  ever  fail';  or  that  ', 
because  the  wliinis  of  i’anatics',  and  the  divinity  of  the  scliool- 
men',  cannot  now  be  supported',  the  doctrines  of  tliai  reli¬ 
gion',  which  I',  the  declared  enemy  ol‘  all  enthusiasm'  and 
false  reasoning',  firmly  believed'  and  maintained',  ui'l  ;ver 
be  shaken'? 

Bayle.  If  yem  had  asked  Descartes',  while  he  was  in  the 
height  of  his  vogue',  whether  his  system  woukl  ever  be  con¬ 
futed  by  any  other  philosophers',  as  thatof  Aristotle  had  hemi 
by  his',  what  answer  do  you  sup^pose  he  would  have  reuirned*? 

Locke.  Come',  come',  you  yourself  know  the  diflerence  be¬ 
tween  the  foundations  on  which  the  credit  of  those  syswius' 
and  that  ol'  Newton  is  placed'.  Your  skepticism  is  more 
alfected'  than  real'.  You  fmind  it  a  shorter  way  to  a  great  re¬ 
putation',  (the  only  wish,  of  your  heart',)  to  object',  than  to  de- 
iend';  to  pull  down',  than  to  set  up'.  And  your  talents  were 
admirable  for  that  kind  of  work'.  Then  your  huddling  to¬ 
gether',  in  a  Critical  Dictionary',  a  pleasant  tale'  or  obscene 
jest',  and  a  grave  argument  against  the  Christian  religion',  a 
witty  confutation  of  some  absurd  author',  and  an  artful  sophism 
to  impeach  some  respectable  truth',  was  parricnlarly  com¬ 
modious  to  all  onr  young  smarts  and  smalterers  in  free-think- 
insr'.  But  what  miscliicf  have  you  not  done  to  human  society  ?. 
You  liave  endeavoured',  and  with  some  degree  of  success' ,  to 
shake  those  Ibnndations',  on  which  the  whole  moral  world', 
and  tlie  great  fabric  of  social  happiness',  entirely  rest'.  How 
<*(»u!d  you',  as  a  philosopher',  in  the  sober  liours  of  retleclion'. 
answer  for  this  to  your  conscience',  even  supposing  you  had 
<louhts  of  the  truth  of  a  system',  which  gives  to  virtue  its 
sweetest  hopes',  to  impenitent  vice  its  greatest  tears',  and  to 
■true  »,)tmitence  its  best  consolations';  whxh  restrains  even  the 
least  appri'aches  to  guilt',  and  yet  makes  those  allowances  for 
die  innrrriitie.s  of  our  nature'  whicli  the  Stoic  pride  denied  to 
10 
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it',  but  which  its  real  imperfection',  and  the  goodness  of  its 
iimnitely  benevolent  Creator',  so  evidently  require'? 

Bayle.  The  mind  is  free';  and  it  loves  to  exert  its  free¬ 
dom'.  Any  restraint  upon  it',  is  a  violence  done  to  its  na¬ 
ture',  and  a  tyranny',  against  which  it  lias  a  right  to  rebel'. 

Locke.  The  mind',  though  free',  has  a  governor  within 
itseli’',  which  may  and  ought  to  limit  the  exercise  ol'its  free- 
doni\  That  governor  is  reason'. 

Bayle.  Yes': — but  reason',  like  other  governors',  has  a  po¬ 
licy  more  dependent  upon  uncertain  caprice',  than  upon  any 
fixed  laws'.  And  if  that  reason',  which  rules  my  mind'  or 
yours',  has  happened  to  set  up  a  favourite  notion',  it  not 
only  submits  implicitly  to  it',  but  desires  that  the  same  respect 
siiould  be  paid  to  it  by  all  the  rest  of  mankind'.  Now  1  hold 
tliat  any  man  may  latvAilly  oppose  this  desire  in  another', 
and  that  if  he  is  wise',  he  will  use  his  utmost  endeavours  to 
ciieck  it  in  himself'. 

Locke.  Is  there  not  also  a  weakness  of  a  contrary  nature  , 
{()  this  you  are  now  ridiculing'?  Do  we  not  often  take  a 
pleasure  in  showing  our  own  power',  and  gratilying  our  own 
pride',  by  degrading  the  notions  set  up  by  other  men',  and 
generally  restiected'?  i 

Bayle.  t  believe  we  do';  and  by  this  means  it  often  hap¬ 
pens',  that',  if  one  man  builds  and  consecrates  a  temple  to  ! 
f  tlly'  anolher  pulls  it  down'.  > 

Locke.  Do  you  think  it  beneficial  to  human  society',  to  : 
have  all  temples  pulled  down'? 

Bayle.  I  cannot  say  that  I  do'. 

Ijocke.  Yet  I  find  not  in  your  writings  any  mark  ofdis- 
fi  nr  I  ion',  to  show  us  Avhich  you  mean  to  save'. 

Bayle.  A  true  philosopher',  like  an  impartial  historian', 
must  be  of  no  sect'. 

[jocke.  Is  there  no  medium  between  the  blind  zeal  of  a  : 
sectary',  and  a  total  indlfierence  to  all  religion'?  ; 

Bayle.  With  regard  to  morality',  I  was  not  indifferent'.  i 

Locke.  How  could  you  then  be  indifierent  Ayith  regard  to 
the  sanctions  religion  giyes  to  morality'?  How  could  you  pub¬ 
lish  what  tends  so  directly  and  apparently  to  weaken  in  man-  ; 
kind  the  belief  of  those  sanctions'?  Was  rnat  this  sacrificing 
the  gre.i  interests  of  virtue  to  the  little  motives  of  vanity'? 

Bayh.  A  man  may  act  indiscreetly',  but  he  cannot  do 
wroim  ,  by  declaring  that',  whicli',  on  a  full  discussion  of  the  ■ 
ques  on',  he  sincerely  thinks  to  be  true'. 

L(f  ke.  An  enthusiast',  who  advances  doctrines  prejudic'ial 
to  soc.e'y'.or  opposes  any  that  are  uselii!  to  it', has  the  strength  , 
of  (\ni  lion  ,  and  the  heat  of  a  disturbed  imagination',  to  plead  ' 
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in  alleviation  of  his  fault'.  But  your  cool  heaJ'  and  sound 
judgment^,  can  have  no  such  excuse'.  I  know  very  well  there 
are  passages  in  all  your  works^  and  those  not  lew',  where  you 
talk  like  a  rigid  moralist'.  I  hsave  also  heard  that  your  charac¬ 
ter  was  irreproachably  good'.  But  when',  in  the  most  lalanired 
parts  of  your  writings',  you  sap  the  surest  t()undations  of  a!! 
moral  duties',  wliat  avails  it  that  inothers',  or  in  the  conduct 
of  your  lile'j  you  appeared  to  respect  them'?  How  many',  who 
have  stronger  passions  than  you  liad',  and  are  desirous  to  get 
rid  of  the  curb  that  restrains  them',  will  lay  hold  of  your  skep¬ 
ticism',  set  themselves  loose  from  all  obliLuU.Jons  ol' virtue  ! 
What  a  misl()rtune  is  it  to  have  made  such  a  \ise  ol’  such  ta¬ 
lents'!  It  v/ould  have  been  better  for  you'  and  l()r  mankind', 
if  you  had  been  one  of  the  dullest  of  Dutch  theologians',  or 
the  most  credulous  monk  in  a  Forhti^uese  convent',  'fhe 
riches  of  the  mind',  like  those  of  f)rtune',  may  be  employed 
so  perversely',  as  to  beconm  a  nuisance'  and  pest',  instead  of 
an  ornament'  and  support  to  society'. 

Bayle.  You  are  very  severe  upon  me'. — But  do  you  count 
it  no  merit',  no  service  to  mankind',  to  deliver  them  from  the 
frauds'  and  fetters  of  priestcraft',  from  the  deliriums  of  fanati¬ 
cism',  and  from  the  terrors' and  follies  of  superstition'?  Con- 
,yitler  how  much  mischiefthese  have  done  to  the  world'!  Even 
in  the  last  age',  what  massacres',  what  civil  wars',  what  con¬ 
vulsions  of  government',  what  confusion  in  society',  did  they 
produce'!  Nay',  intliat  we  both  lived  in',  though  much  more 
enlightened  than  the  former',  did  I  not  see  them  occasion  a 
violent  persecution  in  my  own  country'?  and  can  you  blame 
me  for  striking  at  the  root  of  these  evils'? 

Locke..  Tiie  root  of  these  evils',  you  well  know',  was  false 
religion';  but  you  struckattbe  true'.  Heaven' and  hell'arenot 
more  different',  than  the  system  of  faith  I  defended',  and  that 
which  produced  the  horrors  of  which  you  sjx-alc'.  Why 
would  you  so  fallaciously  conlinmd  t’nem  together  in  some  of 
your  writings',  tliat  it  requires  much  more  judgment',  and  a 
more  diligent  atte.ution',  than  ordinary  readers  have',  to  sepa¬ 
rate  them  acain',  and  to  make  the  proper  distinctions'?  This', 
indeed',  is  the  great  art  of  the  most  celebrated  free-thinkers'. 
They  recommend  themselves  to  warm  and  ingenuous  mintis', 
by  lively  strokes  of  wit',  and  by  arguments  rcaliy  strong', 
against  superstition',  enthusiasm',  and  priestcraft'.  But',  at 
the  same  time',  they  insidiously  throw  the  coloui’S  of  these 
upon  the  fair  face  of  true  religion',  and  dress  her  out  in  their 
garb',  with  a  malignant  intention  to  render  her  odious'  or  de¬ 
spicable',  to  those  who  rtave  not  penetration  enough  to  discern 
the  impious  fraud'.  Some  of  them  may  have  thus  deceived 
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tliernselves',  as  v/ell  as  others'.  Yet  it  is  certain',  no  book  thtt 
ever  was  written  by  the  most  acute  ol‘ these  g'ontlemen',  is  so 
repugnant  to  priestcralV,  to  spirhual  tyranny',  to  all  absurd 
superstitions',  to  all  that  can  tend  to  disturb  or  injure  society', 
as  tlr.it  gospel  they  so  much  allect  to  despise'. 

Bayle.  Mankind  are  so  madeh  that',  wl;en  they  have  been 
over-heated  ',they  caimot  he  brought  to  a  j)n)per  temper  again/ 
till  they  have  been  over-cooled'.  My  skepticism  might  bene 
cessary  to  abate  the  lever'  and  ircir/.y'  of  false  religion'. 

Locke.  A  wise  prescr)])tion',  indeed',  to  bring  cii  a  paraly- 
ticai  Slate  (.'f  the  mind',  (i()r  such  a  skeptic'sm  as  yours  is  a 
palsy,  winch  deprives  the  mind  of  all  vigour,  and  deadens  its 
natural  and  vita!  powers',)  in  order  to  take  off  a  fever',  which 
temperance',  and  the  milk  of  the  evangelical  doctriiies,  would 
])robal»ly  cure'! 

Buyle.  I  ackncwledge  that  tfiose  medicines',  have  a  great 
prnver'.  But  few  doctors  apply  them  untainted  ivith  the  mix¬ 
ture  oi'some  harslier  drugs',  or  some  unsale  and  ridiculous 
nostrums  of  their  own'. 

Locke.  What  you  now  say  is  too  true'.— God  has  given  ua 
a  most  excellent  pliysic  liir  the  soul',  in  all  its  diseases';  but 
l>ad'  and  iiiteiested  physicians',  or  ignorant'  and  conceited 
<piacks',  administer  it  so  dl  to  the  rest  ol’ mankind',  that  much 
of  the  benefit  of  it  is  unhappily  lost'.  lord  lyttleton. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

PL'BLIC  SPEECHES. 

SECTION  I. 

Cicero  against  Verres. 

THE  time  Is  come'.  Fathers',  ivhen  that  wliich  has  long 
been  wished  fin-',  towards  allaying  the  envy  your  order  has 
been  subject  to',  a  nd  removing  the  imputations  against  trials', 
is  etlectuaily  put  in  your  power'.  An  opinion  has  long  pre¬ 
vailed',  not  only  here  at  home',  but  likewise  in  tbreign  coun¬ 
tries',  both  dang.'mous  to  you',  and  pernicious  to  the  state', — 
that/,  in  prosecutions',  men  of  wealth  are  always  safe',  how¬ 
ever  clearly  convicred/ 

2  There  is  now  to  be  brought  upon  his  trial  before  you',  to 
tlie  confusion',  I  liope',  of  the  propagators  of  this  slanderous 
imputation',  one  whose  life'  and  actions',  condemn  liim  in  the 
opinion  of  impa‘rtlal  persons';  but  who',  according  to  his  own 
reckoning', anil  declared  dependence  upon  his  riches',  is  already 
acquitted';  I  mean  Caius  \  erres'.  I  demand  iustice  of  you', 
Fathers', upon  the  robber  of  the  public  treasury',tlie  opfiressoi 
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of  Asia  Minor'  and  Pamphylia',  tlie  invader  of  tlie  rig-lrts' 
and  privile^res  of  lloniaiis'',  the  scourg'e'  and  curse  of  Sicily'. 

3  If  that  sentence  is  passed  upon  him  whicli  his  crimes 
deserve',  your  authority',  Fathers',  will  be  venerable  andsa 
cred  in  the  eyes  of  the  public':  but  it' his  great  riclies  should 
bias  you  in  his  liivour',  I  shall  still  gain  one  point', — to  make 
it  apparent  to  all  the  world',  that  what  was  wanting  in  this 
case  ,  was  not  a  criminal',  nor  a  prosecutor',  but  justice'  and 
adequate  punishment'. 

4  To  pass  over  the  shameful  irregularities  of  his  youth', 
what  does  his  questorship',  the  first  public  employment  he 
held',  what  does  it  exhibit',  but  one  continued  scene  of  vil- 
lanies'?  Cneius  Carbo',  plundered  of  the  public  money  by  his 
own  treasurer',  a  consul  stripped'  and  betrayed',  an  army 
deserted'  and  reduced  to  want ,  a  province  robbed',  the  civil 
and  religious  rights  of  a  people  violated'. 

5  The  employment  he  held  in  Asia  Minor'  and  Pampliy 
fia',  wbat  did  it  produce  but  the  ruin  of  those  countriesb^  in 
which  houses',  cities',  and  temples',  were  robbed  by  him'. 
What  was  his  conduct  in  his  pretorship  here  at  home'?  Let 
the  plundered  temples'^  and  public  works  neglected',  that  he 
might  embezzle  the  money  intended  lor  carrying  them  on', 
bear  witnessb  How  did  he  discharge  the  office  of  a  judge'? 
Let  those  who  suffered  by  his  injustice'  answer'. 

6  But  his  pretorship  in  Sicily'  crowns  all  his  works  of  wick¬ 
edness',  and  finishes  a  lasting  monument  to  his  iniiimy'.  The 
mischief’s  done  by  him  in  that  unhappy  country',  during  the 
three  years  of  his  iniquitous  administration',  are  such',  that 
many  years',  under  the  wisest'  and  best  of  pretors',  will  not 
be  sufficient  to  restore  things  to  the  condition  in  which  he 
found  them':  for  it  is  notorious',  that',  during  the  lime  of  his 
tyranny',  the  Sicilians  neither  enjoyed  the  protection  of  their 
own  original  laws';  of  the  regulations  made  for  their  benefit 
by  the  Roman  senate',  upon  their  coming  under  the  protec¬ 
tion  of  the  commonivealth';  nor  of  the  natural  and  unaliena-  " 
Ue  rights  of  men'. 

7  His  nod  has  decided  all  causes  in  Sicily  for  these  three 
years'.  And  his  decisions  have  broken  all  law',  all  prece¬ 
dent',  all  right'.  The  sums  he  has',  by  arbitrary  taxes'  and 
unheard-of  impositions',  extorted  from  the  industrious  DOor'. 
are  not  to  be  computed'. 

8  The  most  faithful  allies  of  the  commonwealth',  have 
been  treated  as  enemies'.  Roman  citizens  have',  like  slaves', 
been  put  to  death  with  tortures'.  The  mc?t  ati’ocious  cri¬ 
minals',  for  money',  have  been  exempted  from  the  deserved 
|iunishments';  and  men  of  the  most  unexceptionable  charao^* 
ters'  condemned  and  banished  unheard'. 
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9  The  harbours',  though  sufficiently  fortified',  and  the  gates 
of  strong  towns',  iiave  been  opened  to  jfirates'  and  ravagersb 
The  soldiery'  and  sailors',  befonging  to  a  province  under  the 
protection  of  tlie  commonwealth',  have  been  starved  to 
death';  whole  fleets',  to  the  great  detriment  of  the  province', 
suffered  to  perish'.  The  ancient  nwnuments  of  either  Sici- 
/iiin'  or  Roman  greatness',  the  statues  ol' heroes'  and  princes', 
have  been  carried  off';  and  the  tenii)les  stripped  ol'  their 
images'. 

JO  Having',  by  his  iniquitous  sentences',  filled  the  prisons 
with  the  most  industrious'  and  deseiwing  of  the  people',  he 
then  proceeded  to  order  numbers  of  Roman  citizens  to  be 
strangled  in  tiie  gaols':  so  that  the  exclamation',  “  I  am  a  citi¬ 
zen  of  Rome'!”  which  has  often',  in  the  most  distant  regions', 
and  among  the  most  barhanuis  people',  been  a  protection', 
was  of  no  service  to  them';  but',  on  the  cojitrary',  brought  a 
speedier  and  a  more  severe  punishment  upon  them'. 

1 1  I  ask  now',  Verres',  what  thou  hast  to  advance  against 
this  charge'.^  Wilt  thou  pretend  to  deny  it'?  Wilt  thou  pre¬ 
tend  that  any  thing  lalse',  that  even  any  thing  aggravated', 
is  alleged  against  thee'?  Had  any  prince'  or  any  state',  com-, 
m'ltted  the  same  outrage  against  the  ]irivilege  lyf  Roman  citi¬ 
zens',  should  we  not  think  he  had  sufficient  ground  lor  de¬ 
manding  satisfac  ti(  )n '? 

12  What  punishment  ought',  then',  to  be  inflicted  upon  a 
tyrannical  and  wicked  pretor',  who  dared',  at  no  greater  dis¬ 
tance  than  Sicily',  within  sight  of  the  Italian  coast',  to  put  to 
tlie  infamous  death  of  crucifixion',  that  imliirtunate  and  in¬ 
nocent  citizen',  Publius  Gavins  Cosaiius',  only  l(>r  his  having 
asserted  his  j^rivilege  of  citizenship',  and  declared  his  inten¬ 
tion  of  atipealing  to  the  justice  of  his  country',  against  the 
cruel  oppressor',  who  liad  unjustly  confined  him  in  prison  at 
Syracuse',  whence  .he  had  just  made  his  escape'? 

13  'Fhe  unhappy  man',  arrested  as  he  was  going  to  em¬ 
bark  for  his  native  coimtry',  is  brought  belbre  the  wicked 
j)reU;r'.  With  his  eyes  darting  fury',  and  a  countenance 
distorted  with  cruelt}'',  he  orders  the  helpless  victim  of  h'ls 
rage  to  be  stripped',  and  rods  to  be  brought':  accusing  him', 
without  the  least  shadow  of  evidence',  or  even  of  suspicion', 
of  havdng  come  to  Sicily  as  a  spy'. 

14  It  was  in  vain  that  the  unhappy  man  cried  out',  “  1  am 
a  Roman  citizen':  I  have  serv^ed  under  Lucius  Pretius',  who 
IS  now  at  Panormus',  and  will  attest  my  innocence'.”  The 
bloodthirsty  pretor',  deaf  to  all  he  could  urge  in  his  own  de¬ 
fence',  ordered  the  infamous  punishment  to  be  inflicted'. 

15  Thus'.  Fathers',  was  an  innocent  Roman  citizen 
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mangled  with  scourging',  whilst  the  only  words  he  uuex4Jo 
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amidst  his  cruel  sufTeriug-s',  \yere',  “  I  am  a  Roman  citizen'!” 
With  these  he  ho{)ed  to  deli?n(]  himsell'li’om  violence' and  in¬ 
famy'.  But  of  so  little  service  was  this  privileg:e  to  liim', 
that',  while  he  was  thus  asserting-  his  citizenship'^,  the  order 
was  g-iven  tor  his  execution', — for  liis  execution  upon  the 
cross'! 

16  0  liberty'! — 0  sound  once  delightful  to  every  Roman 
ear'! — 0  sacred  privilege  of  Roman  citizenship'! — once  sa¬ 
cred'! — now  trampled  upcm'! — Be,t  what  then'!  Is  it  come 
to  this'?  Siial!  an  interior  magistrate',  a  governor',  who  holds 
his  whole  power  of  the  Redman  peo[)le',  in  a  Roman  pi'o- 
vince',  witlii'.i  sigiit  of  Italy',  bind',  scourge',  torture  with  fire 
and  red-hot  plates  of  iron',  and  at  last  put  to  the  infamous 
death  of  the  cross',  a  Roman  citizen'? 

17  Shall  neither  the  cries  of  innocence  expiring  in  agony', 
nor  the  tears  of  pitying  spectators',  nor  the  majesty  of  the 
Roman  commonwealth',  nor  the  fear  of  the  justice  of  his 
country',  resti'ain  the  licentious  and  wanton  cruelty  ol'  a 
monster',  who',  in  confiiionce  o<'  his  riches',  strikes  at  the 
loot  ol‘ liberty',  and  sets  mankind  at  defiance'? 

18  I  conclude  with  exitressing  my  iiO[)es',  that  your  wis- 

dond  ami  justice'.  Fathers',  will  not',  Iw  suflering  the  atro- 
<*ious  and  uncxamjjled  insolence  ot‘  Caiiis  Verres  to  escape 
due  punishment',  leave  room  to  apprehend  the  danger  oi  a 
total  subversion  of  authority',  and  the  inu-oduction  of  general 
anarchy'  and  coni-usion'.  cicero’s  oratioxs. 

SEC'flON  II. 


Speech  of  Adukrexx.  to  the  Boman  Senate,  imploring  their 
protection  against  Jugurtua. 

FATHERS  ! 

IT  is  known  to  you',  that  king  Micipsa',  my  father',  on 
his  death-bed',  left  in  charge  to  Jugurtlia',  his  adoyjted  son', 
cotijunctly  with  my  mdiirtunate  hroflau'  Iliempsal  and  my¬ 
self,  the  children  ol’his  own  liody',  the  administration  of  the 
kingdom  of  Nnmidia',  dirciiting  ns  to  consider  the  senate' 
an<i  {)eople  of  Rome'  as  propi'ieturs  of  it',  lie  charged  us  to 
use  our  best  endeavours  to  be  serviceable  to  the  Roman 
commonwealth';  assuring  ns',  that  your  protection  -would 
prove  a  defence  against  all  enemies';  and  'would  be  instead 
of  armies',  fortifications',  aiul  li-easnres'. 

2  W^hile  my  brother',  and  I',  were  tlfmking  of  nothing 
hut  how  to  regulate  ourselves  according  to  the  directions 
of  our  deceased  father' — Jugurtha' — the  most  infamous  of 
mankind'! — breaking  through  all  ties  of  gratitude'  and  ol 
common  humanity',  and  hampling  on  the  authority  of  tlic 
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Roman  commonwealth'',  procured  the  murder  of  my  union* 
lunate  brother';  and  has  driven  me  from  my  throne'  and 
native  country',  though  he  knows  1  inherit^,  I’rom  my  grand- 
lather  ^lassinissa',  and  my  lather  Micipsa',  the  iViendship' 
and  alliance  of  the  Romans'. 

3  For  a  prince  to  be  reduced',  by  villariy',  to  my  distressful 
circumstances',  is  calamity  enough';  but  my  mislortmies  are 
lieighteiied  by  the  consideration' — that  I  hnd  myself  obliged 
10  solicit  your  assistance'.  Fathers',  Ibr  the  services  done  you 
by  my  ancestors',  not  tiir  any  I  have  been  able  to  render  you 
in  !ny  own  person'.  Jugurtha  has  put  it  out  ol  my  power  to 
deserve  any  thing  at  your  hands';  and  has  forced  me  to  be 
burdensome',  before  I  could  be  useful  to  you'. 

4  And  yet',  if  J  had  no  plea'  but  my  undeserved  misery' 

a  once  powerful  prince',  the  descendant  of  a  race  of  illustrious 
monarclis',  now',  without  any  fault  of  my  own',  destitute  of 
every  support',  and  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  begging  fo¬ 
reign  assistance',  against  an  enemy  who  has  seized  my  throne' 
and  my  kingdom' — if  my  unequalled  distresses  were  all  I  had 
to  plead' — it  would  become  the  greatness  of  the  Roman 
commonwealth',  to  protect  the  injured',  and  to  check  tlio 
triumph  of  daring  wickedness'  over  helpless  innocence'. 

5  But',  to  provoke  your  resentment  to  the  utmost',  Jugur¬ 
tha  has  driven  me  from  the  very  dominions',  which  the  se¬ 
nate'  and  people  of  Rome',  gave  to  rny  ancestors';  and',  from 
Avhich',  my  grandfather',  and  my  father',  under  your  um- 

,  brage',  expelled  S3"phax'  and  the  Carthaginians'.  Thus', 
Fatli'-rs',  your  kindness  to  our  family  is  defeated':  and  Ju¬ 
gurtha',  in  injuring  me',  throws  contempt  upon  you'. 

6  011  wretched  iDrince'l  Oh  cruel  reverse  of  fortune'!  Oh 
father  Micipsa'!  Is  this  the  consequence  of  thy  generosity'; 
that  lie',  whom  thy  goodness  raised  to  an  equality  with  thy 
own  children',  should  be  the  murderer  of  thy  children'? 
Must',  then',  the  royal  house  of  Numidia  always  be  a  scene 
of  havoc  and  blood'.^ 

7  While  Carthage  remained',  we  suffered',  as  was  to  be 
expected',  all  sorts  of  liardships  from  their  hostile  attacks'; 
otir  enemy  near';  our  only  powerful  ally',  the  Roman  com¬ 
monwealth',  at  a  distance'.  When  that  scourge  of  Africa 
was  no  more',  we  congratulated  ourselves  on  the  prospect  ot 
established  peace'.  But',  instead  of  peace',  behold  the  king¬ 
dom  of  Numidia  drenched  with  royal  blood'!  and  the  only 
surviving  son  of  its  late  king',  flying  from  an  adopted  nmir- 
derer',  and  seeking  that  safety  in  foreign  parts',  which  be 
cannot  command  in  his  own  kingdom'. 

8  Whither' — Oh'!  whither  shall  I  fly'.^  If  I  return  to  the 
coyal  palace  of  my  ancestors',  my  father’s  throne  is  seized 
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by  the  murderer  of  my  brother'.  What  can  I  there  e:tpect', 
but  that  Jug-urtha  should  hasten  to  imbrue',  in  my  blood', 
those  hands  which  are  now  reeking  with  my  brother’s'?  If  I 
were  to  tly  ibr  rel’uge'  or  for  assistance'  to  any  other  court', 
from  what  prince  can  I  hope  tor  protection',  if  tlie  Roman 
commonwealtli  give  me  up'?  From  my  own  family'  or 
friends',  I  have  no  expectations'. 

9  My  royal  father  is  no  more'.  He  is  beyond  the  reach  of 
violence',  and  out  of  hearing  of  the  complaints  of  his  unhap¬ 
py  son'.  W ere  my  brother  alive',  our  mutual  sympatli y  would 
De  some  alleviation'.  But  lie  is  hurried  out  of  life^,  in  his 
early  youth',  by  the  very  hand  which  should  have  been  the 
last  to  injure  any  ot'the  royal  family  of  Numidia'. 

10  The  bloody  Jugurtha  has  butchered  all  whom  he  sus¬ 
pected  to  be  in  my  interest'.  Some  have  been  destroyed  by 
tlie  lingering  torment  of  the  cross'.  Others  have  been  given 
a  prey  to  wild  beasts';  and  their  anguish  made  the  sport  of 
men  more  cruel  than  wild  beasts',  if  there  be  any  yet  alive', 
tliey  are  shut  up  in  dungeons',  there  to  drag  out  a  life  moio 
intolerable  than  death  itself'. 

11  Look  down',  illustrious  senators  of  Rome'!  from  that 
height  of  power  to  which  you  are  raised',  on  the  unexampled 
distresses  of  a  prince',  who  is',  by  the  cruelty  of  a  wicked  in¬ 
truder',  become  an  outcast  from  all  mankind'.  Let  not  the 
crafty  insinuations  of  him  who  returns  murder'  for  adoption', 
prejudice  your  judgment'.  Do  not  listen  to  the  wretch  who 
has  hutchered  the  son'  and  relations  of  a  king',  who  gave  him 
power  to  sit  on  the  same  throne  with  his  own  sons'. 

12  I  have  been  informed',  that  he  labours  by  his  emissaries 
to  prevent  your  determining  any  thing  against  him  in  his  ab¬ 
sence';  pretending  that  I  magnify  my  distress',  and  might', 
for  him',  have  stayed  in  peace  in  my  own  kingdom'.  But',  it 
ever  the  time  comes',  tvhen  the  due  vengeance  from  above 
shall  overtake  him',  he  will  then  dissemble  as  I  do'.  I'lien 
he',  who  now',  hardened  in  wickedness',  triumphs  over  those 
whom  his  violence  has  laid  low',  will',  in  his  turn',  feel  dis¬ 
tress',  and  suffer  for  his  impious  ingratitude  to  my  father', 
and  his  blood-thirsty  cruelty  to  my  brother'. 

13  Oh  murdered',  butchered  brother'!  Oh  dearest  to  my 
heart' — notv  gone  for  ever  Ifom  my  sight'! — but  why  should  I 
lament  his  death'?  He  is',  indeed',  deprived  of  the  blessed 
light  of  heaven',  of  life',  and  kingdom',  at  once',  by  the  very 
person  who  ought  to  have  been  the  first  to  hazard  his  owm  life  , 
IP  deience  of  any  one  of‘  Micipsa’s  family'.  But',  as  things 
are',  my  brother  is  not  so  much  deprived  of  *hese  comforts'. 
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as  delivereii  IVoin  lei  ror',  (Votn  Hi,!;!!*.'',  from  exile',  and  the 
endless  tiTtin  o!‘ iiiis,eri(:'s  whieh  nenler  lile  Tn  me  a  hiirden' 

14  lie  lies  lidl  low',  iroi'ed  with  wnniids and  li'sterin^  in  his 
own  blood'.  But  he  lies  in  pem'.e'.  Ke  leels  uoik'  ot'ihe  miserleri 
wiiich  rend  my  sonl  wiih  a^ony'  and  distraclion',  v/hile  I  am 
set  u|»  a  spectacle  to  ail  mankind',  ot’tlie  nncernainty  o!’  human 
atiliirs'.  So  far  from  havim^  it  in  my  pc'wer  to  [uinish  Ins 
murdt'rer',  I  am  mK  master  ol’ the  means  ol'secnring’ my  own 
liie'.  So  fill'  from  hein,';'  in  a  e.ondition  to  defend  my  kintrdom 
trom  the  violence  of  the  usurjter',  I  am  oblii^ed  to  appfy  fir 
fireig'H  protectioa  fir  my  own  person'. 

lo^Fathers'!  Senators  of  Rome'!  the  arbiters  of  nations'! 
to  yon  I  lly  fir  refuse  from  the  Uiurderous  fury  of  Jvivurtha'. 
By  yonr  atiection  fir  your  c.,iidren';  by  your  love  for  your 
country';  by  your  own  virtues';  by  the  mti  jesty  of  the  Roman 
commonwealth';  by  all  that  is  sacreu',  and  all  that  is  dear  to 
you' — deliver  a  wretched  prince  from  undeserved'  unpnv 
voked  injury  ';  and  save  the  kiri'rdorn  of  Nnmidia',  which  is 
yonr  own  projierty',  from  being  the  [irey  of  violence',  usur¬ 
pation',  and  cruelty'.  sallust 

SECTION  ni. 


The  Aposti.e  Paul’s  noble  defence  before  F estus  Sc  Agrippa. 

AGRIPPA  said  unto  Paul',  thou  art  permitted  to  speak  for 
thyself'. — Then  Paul  stretched  iorth  tils  hand',  and  answered 
fir  himself'.  I  tliink  myself  happy',  king  Agrippa',  because 
I  shall  answer  tlir  myself  this  day  befire  tliee',  concerning  ail 
the  ttiings  whereot‘1  am  accused  by  the  Jews';  especially',  as 
I  know  thee  to  be  expert  in  all  customs'  and  questions' wliicu 
are  among  the  Jewsh  Wherefire  I  beseech  thee  to  liear  me 
patiently'. 

2  My  manner  of  life  from  my  youth',  which  was  at  the  first 
among  my  own  nation  at  Jeriisalera',  know  all  the  Jews',  who 
knew  me  from  the  beginning',  (if  they  would  testify',)  that 
after  the  straitest  sect  of  our  religion',  1  fved  a  Ptiarisee'. 
And  now  I  stand  and  am  judged  tor  the  iiope  of  the  piromise 
made  by  God  to  our  flithers';  to  which  promise',  our  twelve 
tribes', continually  serving  God  day' and  night'. hope  to  come': 
and',  tbrtiiis  hope’s  sake',  king  Agrippa',  I  am  accused  by 
tlie  Jetvs'. 

3  Why  should  it  be  thought  iV  thing  incredible  with  you', 
that  God  should  raise  the  deadV  I  verily  thoughi  with  myself', 
that.  I  ought  to  do  many  things  contrary  to  the  name  of  Jesua 
of  Nazareth':  and  this  I  did  in  Jerusalem'.  Alany  of  the  saints 
I  shut  up  in  prison',  having  received  authority  from  t}:e 
chief  priests':  and  when  they  were  put  to  death',  I  gave  ray 
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voice  against  them'.  And  I  often  punished  them  in  every 
synagogue'',  and  compelled  them  to  blaspheme';  and  being 
exceedingly  mad  against  them',  I  persecuted  them  ev^en  unto 
strange  cities'. 

4  But  as  I  went  to  Damascus',  with  authority'  and  com¬ 
mission  from  the  chief  priests',  at  mid-day',  O  king  !  i  saw 
!  in  the  way  a  light  t’rom  heaven',  above  the  brightness  of  the 
i  sun',  shining  round  about  me',  and  them  who  journeyed  with 
j  me'.  And  when  we  were  all  I'allen  to  the  earth',  I  heard  a 
voice  speaking  to  me  and  saying',  in  the  Helircw  tongue', 
j  tiaul',  Saul',  why  persecutest  thou  me'.''  It  is  hard  lor  iliee  to 
I  kick  against  the  pricks'.  And  1  said',  who  art  L'lou',  Lora'i' 

!  And  he  reidied',  I  am  Jesus  whom  thou  persecutest'. 

I  5  But  rise',  and  stand  upon  thy  feet':  for  1  have  ajtpeared 
to  thee  for  this  purpose',  to  make  thee  a  minister',  and  a 

i  witness'  botii  of  these  tilings  which  thou  hast  seen',  and  of 

i  those  things  in  which  I  vyill  apjiear  to  ihee  ;  delivering  thee 

i  from  the  people',  and  from  tlie  Gentiles',  to  whom  I  now 

send  thee',  to  open  their  eyes',  and  to  turn  tiiein  from  dark¬ 
ness'  to  light',  and  Iroin  the  power  of  Satan'  to  God';  that 
i  they  may  receive  lorgiveness  of  sins',  and  inheritance  among 
;  them  who  are  sanctilied  by  laith  that  is  in  me'. 

6  Wliereupon',  O  king  Agrippa'!  I  was  not  disobedient  to 
the  heavenly  vision';  but  showed  first  to  them  of  Damascus', 
and  at  Jerusalem',  and  through  all  the  coasts  of' Judea',  and 
then  to  the  Gentiles',  that  tliey  should  rejient',  and  turn  to 
God',  anil  do  works  meet  for  repentance'.  For  these  causes', 
the  Jews  caught  me  in  the  temple',  and  Avent  about  to  kill 
me'.  Having',  hoAvever',  obtained  help  from  God',  I  con¬ 
tinue  to  this  day',  witnessing  both  to  small'  ami  great',  say¬ 
ing  no  other  things  than  those  which  the  prophets'  and 
Moses'  declared  should  come';  that  Christ  should  suffer'; 
that  he  woidd  be  the  first  who  sliould  rise  from  the  dead';  and 
that  he  would  show  light  to  the  people',  and  to  the  Gentiles'. 

7  And  as  he  thus  spoke  for  himself',  Festus  said',  with  a 
loud  voice',  “Paul',  thou  art  beside  Ihyself';  much  learning 
hath  made  thee  mad'.”  But  he  replied',  I  am  not  niad',  most 
noble  Festus';  but  speak  tlie  words  of  truth' and  solierness'. 
Fdir  the  kimr  knowetli  these  things',  before  whom  1  al.so  speak 
freely'.  I  am  persuadtal  that  none  of  these  things  are  hidden 
from  him':  fir  this  thing  was  not  done  in  a  corner'.  King 
Agrifipa',  bclievest  thou  the  prophets'.^  I  know  that  thou 
believest'.  Then  /l^rippa  said  to  Paul',  “Almost  thou  per 
euadcst  me  to  be  a  Cfhristian'.”  And  Paul  replied',  “I  Avouki 
ti.  God',  that  not  only  thou',  but  also  all  that  hear  me  this 
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day',  were  both  almost',  and  altogether  such  as  I  am',  ex^ 
cept  these  bonds'.”*  acts,  xxvi. 

SECTION  IV. 

Lord  Mansfield’s  speech  in  the  House  of  Peers,  1770,  on 

the  bill  for  preventing  the  delays  of  justice,  by  claiming 

the  privilege  of  Parliament. 

MY  LORDS, 

WHEN  I  consider  the  importance  oh  this  bill  to  your  lord- 
ships',  I  am  not  surprised  it  has  taken  up  so  much  of  your 
consideration'.  It  is  a  bill',  indeed',  of  no  common  magni¬ 
tude';  it  is  no  less  than  to  take  away  from  two  thirds  of  the 
legislative  body  of  this  great  kingdom',  certain  privileges' 
and  immunities'  of  which  they  have  been  long  possessed'. 
Perhaps  there  is  no  situation  the  human  mind  can  be  placed 
in',  that  is  so  difficult'  and  so  trying',  as  when  it  is  made  a 
judge  in  its  own  cause'. 

2  There  is  something  implanted  in  the  breast  of  man',  so 
attached  to  self',  so  tenacious  of  privileges  once  obtained', 
Uiat  in  such  a  situation',  either  to  discuss  with  impartiality', 
or  decide  with  justice',  has  ever  been  held  the  summit  of  all 
human  virtue'.  The  bill  now  in  question',  puts  your  lord- 
sliips  in  this  very  predicament';  and  I  have  no  doubt  tlie 
wisdom  of  your  decision  will  convince  the  world',  that  where 
self-interest'  and  justice',  are  in  opposite  scales',  the  latter 
will  ever  preponderate  with  your  lordships'. 

3  Privi  eges  liave  been  granted  to  legislators  in  all  ages', 
and  in  all  countries'.  The  practice  is  founded  in  wisdom'; 
and',  indeed',  it  is  peculiarly  essential  to  the  constitution  oi 
this  country',  that  the  members  of  both  houses  should  be  free 
in  their  persons',  in  cases  of  civil  suits':  for  there  may  come  a 
lime  when  the  safety'  and  welfare'  of  this  whole  empire', 
may  depend  upon  their  attendance  in  parliament'.  I  am  far 
ifom  advising  any  measure  that  would  in  future  endanger  the 
state':  but  the  bill  before  your  lordships  has',  I  am  confident', 
no  such  tendency';  for  it  expressly  secures  the  persons  or 
members  of  either  house  in  all  civil  suits'. 

4  This  being  the  case',  I  confess',  when  I  see  many  noble 
lords%  for  whose  judgment  I  have  a  very  great  respect', 
standing  up  to  ojipose  a  hill  which  is  calculated  merely  b) 
facilitate  the  recovery  ol'  just'  and  legal  debts',  I  am  asti> 
nished'  and  ama/.ed'. 

*  How  happy  was  this  great  Apostle,  even  in  the  most  perilous  circum 
stances.  Though  under  bonds  and  oppression,  his  mind  was  free,  and  raised 
above  every  fear  of  man.  With  what  dignity  and  composure  does  he  defenti 
himself,  and  the  noble  cause  he  had  espoused  ;  whilst  he  displays  the  moat 
compassionate  and  generous  feelings,  for  those  who  were  strangers  to  the  sub- 
lima  religion  by  which  he  was  animated  . 
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They',  I  doubt  not',  oppose  the  bill  upon  public  principles': 
I  would  not  wish  to  insinuate',  that  private  interest  had  the 
least  weight  in  their  determination'. 

5  The  bill  has  been  frequently  proposed',  and  as  frequently 
has  miscarried':  but  it  was  always  lost  in  the  lower  house  . 

1  Litile  di(i  J  think',  Avhen  it  had  passed  the  commons',  that  it 
I  possibly  could  have  met  with  such  opposition  here'.  Shall  it 
I  lie  said',  that  you',  my  lords',  the  grand  council  of  the  na- 
I  tion',  the  highest  judicial'  and  legislative  body  of  the  realm', 
j  endeavour  to  evade',  by  privilege',  those  very  laXvs  which 
I  you  enlbrce  on  your  fellow  subjects'?  Forbid  it  justice'! — I 
i  am  sure',  were  the  noble  lords  as  well  acquainted  as  I  am', 
with  but  half  the  difficulties'  and  delays'  occasioned  in  the 
j  courts  of  justice',  under  pretence  of  privilege',  they  would 
'  not',  nay',  they  could  not',  oppose  this  bill'. 

6  1  have  waited  with  patience  to  hear  what  arguments 
might  be  urged  against  this  bill';  but  I  have  waited  in  vain': 
the  truth  is',  there  is  no  argument  that  can  weigh  against  it'. 
The  justice'  and  expediency  of  the  bill',  are  such  as  render 
it  self-evident'.  It  is  a  proposition  of  that  nature',  whicfi 
can  neither  be  weakened  by  argument',  nor  entangled  with 
sophistry'.  Muchb  indeed',  has  been  said  by  some  noble 
lords',  on  the  wdsdom  of  our  ancestors',  and  how  differently 
they  thought  from  us'.  They  not  only  decreed',  that  privi¬ 
lege  should  prevent  all  civil  suits  from  proceeding  during  the 
sitting  of  parliament',  but  likewise  granted  jirotection  to  tlie 
very  servants  of  members'.  I  shall  say  nothing  on  the  wis¬ 
dom  of  our  ancestors';  it  might  perhaps  appear  invidious': 
that  is  not  necessary  in  the  present  case'. 

7  I  sha'ii  only  say',  that  the  noble  lords  xvho  flatter  them 
selves  with  the  weight  of  that  reflection',  should  remember', 
that  as  circumstances  alter',  things  themselves  should  alter'. 
Formerly',  it  was  not  so  fashionable  either  fi>r  masters'  or 
servants'  to  run  in  debt',  as  it  is  at  present'.  Formerly',  we 
were  not  that  great  commercial  nation  we  are  at  present'; 
nor  formerly  xvere  merchants'  and  manufacturers'  members 
of  parliament  as  at  present'.  The  case  is  now  very  diffe¬ 
rent':  both  merchants'  and  manufacturers'  are',  with  great 
propriety',  elected  members  of  the  lowmr  house'. 

8  Commerce  having  thus  got  into  the  legislative  body  oi 
the  kingdom',  privilege  must  be  done  awav'.  W e  all  know', 
that  the  very  soul'  and  essence'  of  traded  are  regular  pay¬ 
ments';  and  sad  experience  teaches  us',  that  there  are  men', 
who  will  not  make  their  regular  payments  without  the  com¬ 
pulsive  power  of  the  laws'.  The  law  then  ought  to  b© 
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equally  open  to  all\  Any  exeniption  to  particular  men',  or 
TO  particular  ranks  of  ineu^,  is^,  in  a  free'  aqd  commercial 
oonniry',  a  solecism  oi’the  g’rossest  nature'. 

9  Blit  I  will  not  troultle  your  lonlshijis  with  arguments  for 
iJiat',  \\dnc.h  is  suJficientiy  ev'^ident  without  any'.  I  shall  only 
say  a  lew  words  lo  some  noble  loi’ds^,  wlio  l()resee  much  in¬ 
convenience',  lioin  the  persons  of  their  servants  being  liable 
f,()  he  arresie.r.  One  nolile  lord  olrserves^,  'I'hat  the  coach¬ 
man  of  a  finer  may  be  arrested',  while  he  is  driving  his  mas¬ 
ter  to  the  i louse',  and  that',  consequently',  he  will  not  be 
.’ihie  toaitend  his  duly  in  parliament'.  Il'  this  were  actually 
to  hafipen',  there  are  so  many  methods  by  which  the  member 
might  still  get  to  the  House',  that!  can  hardly  think  the  noble 
loi'd  is  serious  in  his  objection'. 

10  Anotlier  noble  peer  said',  That',  by  this  biH',  one  might 
rose  his  most  valuable'  and  honest  servants'.  This  I  hold  to 
he  a  coni  raiiiction  in  terms';  for  he  can  neither  be  a  valuable 
servant',  nor  an  iionest  man',  who  gets  into  debt,  wliich  he 
is  neither  able  nor  willing  to  pay',  tiiJ  compelled  by  the  law'. 
If  mv  sei’vant',  by  unliireseen  accidents',  has  got  into  debt', 
and  i  stiH  wish  lo  retain  him',  I  certainly  Avoidd  pay  the  de¬ 
mand'.  But  n[toniio  princijTle  of  liberal  legislation  whatever', 
can  my  servant  have  a  title  to  set  his  creditors  at  deiiance', 
wmie',  l!)r  forty  shillings  only',  the  honest  tradesman  maybe 
u.i  1  haun  his  family',  and  locketl  up  in  a  gaol'.  It  is  mon- 
suons  ii’qustice'!  1  ilatter  myself',  however',  the  determina- 
uon  of  this  day',  will  entirely  put  an  end  to  all  these  partial 
proceedings  liir  the  future',  by  passing  into  a  law  the  bill  now 
under  your  lordships’  consideration'. 

11  I  now  come  to  speak  upon  what',  indeed',  I  would  have 
gladly  avoided',  liad  I  not  been  particularly  pointed  at',  for 
ihe  part  I  have  taken  in  this  bill'.  It  has  been  said',  by  a 
noble  lord  on  my  left  hand',  that  I  likewise  am  running  the 
race  ol‘ popularity'.  If  the  noble  lord  means  by  popularity', 
tJiat  applause  bestowed  by  after-ages  on  good  and  virtuous 
actions^  I  have  long  been  struggling  in  that  race':  to  what 
fmrpose',  ail-trying  time  can  alone  determine'. 

12  But  if  the  noble  lord  means  that  mushroom  popularity', 
which  is  raiscii  w'ithout  merit',  and  lost  without  a  crime',  he 
is  much  mistaken  in  his  opinion'.  I  defy  the  noble  lord  to 
fioint  out  a  single  action  ol‘  my  life',  in  wdiich  the  popularity 
of  the  times  ever  had  the  smallest  influence  on  my  determi¬ 
nations'.  I  thank  God,  I  have  a  more  permaner.t  and  steady 
rule  fir  my  conduct', — the  dictates  ol'niy  own  breast'. 

13  Those  who  have  Ibregone  that  pleasingadviser',  and  given 
up  tlieir  mind  to  be  tJie  slave  of  every  popular  impulse',  I  sin 
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merely  pity':  I  pity  them  still  more',  if  their  vanity  leads  Ihein 
10  mistake  the  shouts  of  a  moh'  lor  the  trumpet  of  tame'. — 
Experience  mig'h.t  inl()rm  them',  tiiat  many',  who  have  been 
saluted  witli  tlie  hu/./as  of  a  crounl  one  day',  liave  received 
tiieir  execrations  the  next';  and  many',  who',  by  the  poimlarity 
of  their  times',  have  been  held  up  as  spotless  patriots',  have', 
nevertheless',  appnareti  upon  ihe  tiistoriaifs  page',  when  truth 
has  triumphed  over  delusion',  tlie  assassins  of  liherty'. 

14  Why  th.en  the  nohie  lotal  can  lliink  i  am  amhitious  ot 
present  popularity',  that  echo  of  li'lly',  and  shadow  of  re¬ 
nown',  I  am  at  a  loss  to  iietermine'.  iie.sides',  I  do  not  know 
that  the  hill  tiovv  hetore  your  iords.hips',  will  he  popular':  it 
depends  much  upon  tlie  caprice  ol’the  day'.  It  may  not  he 
popular  to  compel  people  to  pay  their  debts';  and',  in  that 
case',  the  present  must  he  a  very  unpopular  bill'. 

15  It  may^  not  be  popular  either  to  take  away  any  of  the 
privileges  oi’parliajnent';  for  I  very  well  remember', and  many 
ofyom  lordships  may  remember',  that',  not  long  ago',  the  po¬ 
pular  cry  was  for  the  extension  of  [)rivi)ege';  ajid  so  Far  did  the} 
carry  it  at  that  tiuie',  that  it  was  said',  the  privilege  pi-otected 
members  even  in  criminal  iictions';  nav',  sucii  was  the  power 
of  popular  p.”ejudiccs  over  weak  minds'^,  that  the  very  decision 
of  some  of  the  courts',  were  imctured  with  that  doctrine'.  It 
was  undordttedly  an  ahominal*le  doctrine'.  I  tlr  -ught  so  then', 
and  I  think  so  still',  but',  ncverU'cless',  it  was  a  popular  doc¬ 
trine',  aial  came  itnmediately  from  those  who  are  called  tl\e 
friends  ofliherty';  liow  deservedly',  time  wdi!  show'. 

16  True  liberty',  in  !i!y  opinion',  can  f>nly  exist  when  justice 
is  equally  adminislered  to  a!'.';  to  the  king'  and  to  tlie  beggai-'. 
Wliere  is  t'le  justice  then',  or  wliere  is  the  law',  that  protects 
a  member  of  parliament',  more  than  any  other  tnan',  from  the 
punishment  due  to  liis  crimes'?  Tl)e  laws  of  this  country  allow 
af  no  place',  nor  any  employment',  to  be  a  sanctuary'  for 
crimes';  and  where  I  havm  the  hoiumr  to  sit  as  judge',  neithei 
royal  lavour',nor  popular  applause',  shall  ])rotect  the  guilty'. 

17  I  have  now  only  to  beg  pardon  flu’  having  employed 
much  of  youi-  kirdships’  time';  :ind  I  atii  sorry  :i  hill  ,  fraught 
with  so  many  gv>od  cmisetpiences',  has  not  met  with  an  abler 
advocate':  but  I  doubt  not  }()ur  loi\lshi;is’  determination  Aviil 
ct)tndnce  the  world',  that  a  hill',  calculated  to  contribute  so 
much  to  the  equal  distribution  of  justice  ns  the  present',  re¬ 
quires  with  your  lordships  but  vmry  little  support'. 
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SECTION  V. 

An  address  to  young  persons. 

1  INTEND,  in  tliis  address,  to  show  }a)u  the  importance  of 
heg'inning  early  to  give  serious  attention  to  your  conduct. 
As  soon  as  you  are  capable  of  reliection,  yovi  must  perceive 
tiiat  there  is  a  right  and  a  wrong  in  human  actions.  You  see, 
tiiat  those  who  are  born  with  tlie  same  advantages  of  fortune, 
are  not  all  ecjually  prosperous  in  the  course  ot'  life.  While 
some  of  them,  by  wise  and  steady  conduct,  attain  distinction 
in  tfie  world,  and  pass  their  days  with  comfort  and  honour; 
^ytliers,  of  the  same  rank,  by  mean  and  vicious  behaviour,  for¬ 
feit  the  advantages  of  their  birth ;  involve  themselves  in  much 
misery  ;  and  end  in  being  a  disgrace  to  their  friends,  and  a 
fMjrden  on  society. 

2  Early,  then,  may  you  learn,  that  it  is  not  on  the  external 
(uvndition  in  which  you  find  yourselves  placed,  but  on  the  pari 
which  you  are  to  act,  that  your  w'elfare  or  unhappiness,  your 
honour  or  intamy,  depends.  Now,  when  beginning  to  act  that 
{lart,  what  can  be  of  greater  moment,  than  to  regulate  your 
{tian  of  conduct  with  the  most  serious  attention,  before  you 
liave  yet  committetl  any  fatal  or  irretrievable  errors.^ 

3  If,  instead  of’  exerting  reflection  for  this  valuable  pjiv 
pose,  you  ileliver  yourselves  up,  at  so  critical  a  time,  to  sloth 
and  pleasures;  if  you  refuse  to  listen  to  any  counsellor  bul 
humour,  or  to  attend  to  any  pursuit  except  that  of’  amuse¬ 
ment  ;  if  you  allow  yourselves  to  float  loose  and  careless  on 
the  tide  of  lite,  ready  to  receive  any  direction  which  the  cur¬ 
rent  of  fasiiion  may  chance  to  giv^e  you ;  what  can  you  expect 
to  follow  from  sucli  beginnings? 

4  WhiiO'So  many  around  you,  are  undergoing  the  sad  con- 
'<e<]uences  of  a  hike  indiscretion,  fiir  what  reason  shall  not  those 
cionsequences  extend  to  you  i  Shall  you  attain  success  with¬ 
out  that  preparation,  and  escape  dangers  witliout  that  pre- 
qaution,  which  are  required  of'others?  Shall  happiness  grow 
up  to  you,  of  its  own  accord,  and  vSolicit  your  acceptance, 
when,  to  the  rest  of  mankind,  it  is  the  t'riutof’long  cultivation, 
and  tfie  acqtfisition  oflaliour  and  care? 

5  Dec-^iee  not  vourselves  with  those  arroa'ant  hopes. — 
W^  hatever  be  your  rank.  Providence  will  not,  for  your  sake, 
reverse  its  established  order.  The  Author  of’ your  being  hath 
enjoined  you  to  “  take  heed  to  your  wavs ;  to  ponder  the 
paths  of  yuur  feet ;  to  ivmember  your  Creator  in  the  days  of 
your  yinilh.’’ 

6'  He  h.itli  decreed,  that  they  only  “who  seek  after  wis- 
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dom,  shall  find  it;  that  fools  shall  he  afflicted,  because  of 
their  transgressions ;  and  that  whoever  refuseth  instruction, 

I  shall  destroy  his  own  soul.”  By  listening  to  these  admoni- 
i  tioixS,  and  Leniperiiig  the  vivacity  of  youth  with  a  proj^er 
mixture  of  serious  thought,  you  may  ensure  cheerfulness  for 
I  tlie  rest  of  life  ;  but  by  delivering  yourselves  up  at  present  to 
giddiness  and  levity,  you  lay  the  foundation  of  lasting  heavi¬ 
ness  of  heart. 

7  When  you  look  forward  to  those  plans  of  life,  Avhich 
either  your  circumstances  have _  suggested,  or  your  friends 
!  have  proposed,  you  will  not  hesitate  to  acknowledge,  that  in 
j  order  to  pursu'^  them  with  advantage,  some  previous  disci- 
I  pline  is  requisite.  Be  assured,  that  whatever  is  to  be  your 
I  profession,  no  education  is  more  necessary  to  your  success, 

I  than  the  acquirement  of  virtuous  dispositions  and  habits. — 

I  This  is  the  universal  preparation  for  every  character,  aiki 
j  every  station  in  life. 

;  8  Bad  as  the  world  is,  respect  is  always  paid  to  virtue.  In 

i  the  usual  course  of  human  affairs,  it  will  ne  I'inmd,  that  a 
j  plain  understanding,  joined  Avith  acknowledged  worth,  coi>- 
^  tributes  more  to  prosperity,  than  the  brightest  parts  Avithout 
probity  or  honour.  Whether  science  or  business,  or  public 
life,  be  your  aim,  virtue  still  enters,  for  a  principal  share,  into 
'  all  those  great  departments  of  society.  It  is  connected  Avith 
eminence,  in  e\"ery  liberal  art ;  with  reputation,  in  e\"erv 
branch  of  fair  and  useful  business;  with  distinction,  in  eAmry 
public  station. 

9  The  vigour  which  it  gives  the  mind,  and  the  Aveight 
which  it  adds  to  character  ;  the  generous  sentiments  AA’hich 

I  it  breathes ;  the  undaunted  spirit  Avhich  it  inspires  ;  the  ardour 
of  diligence  Avhich  it  quickens ;  the  freedom  Avhich  it  pro 
cures  from  pernicious  and  dishonourable  avocations  ;  are  the 
:  foundations  of  all  that  is  highly  honourable,  or  greatly  suw- 
i  cessful  among  men. 

10  Whatever  ornamental  or  engaging  endnAA^ments  }'ou 
I  noAAr  possess,  virtue  is  a  neecssary  requisite,  in  order  to  their 
!  shining  with  proper  lustre.  Feeble  are  the  attractions  of  t}>e 
i  fairest  form,  if  it  be  suspected  that  nothing  within,  corre 

i  sponds  to  the  pleasing  appearance  Avithout.  Short  are  tlw 
triumphs  of  Avit,  when  it  is  supposed  to  be  the  vehicle 
malice. 

1 1  By  whatever  means  you  may  at  first  attract  tlie  attention 
you  can  hold  the  esteem,  and  secure  the  hearts  of  others  oniv 
by  amiable  dispositions,  and  the  accomplishments  of  the  minit 
These  are  the  qualities  Avhose  influence  Avill  last,  Avhen  mo 
Kistpe  of  aJl  that  once  sparkled  and  dazzled  has  passed  away 
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12  Let  not  then  the  season  of  youth  be  barren  of  improve¬ 
ments,  so  essential  to  ^  our  future  lelicity  and  honour.  Now 
IS  the  seed-time  of  life;  and  according’  to  “what  you  sow, 
you  shall  reap.”  Your  character  is  now,  under  divine  as 
sistance,  of  your  own  l()runng ;  your  late  is,  in  some  mea¬ 
sure,  put  ijito  your  own  liands. 

13  Your  nature  is  as  yet  pliant  and  soft.  Ilal/its  have  not 
established  their  dominion.  Prejudices  have  not  pre-occu- 
pied  your  understanding’.  Tlie  world  has  not  had  time  to 
contract  and  debase  your  affections.  All  your  powers  are 
more  vigorous,  ilisenuiarrassed,  and  free,  than  they  tviil  be 
at  any  future  period. 

14  Wiiatever  impulse  you  now  give  to  your  desires  and 

passions,  tiie  direction  is  likely  to  continue.  It  will  flirm  the 
channel  in  winch  your  life  is  io  run;  nay,  it  iiiay  determine 
its  everlasting  issue.  Consider,  then,  tlie  emjiloyment  of 
this  important  period,  as  the  higliest  trust  'which  shall  ever  ■ 
lie  committed  to  you ;  as,  in  a  great  measure,  decisive  of  your  | 
happiness  in  time,  and  in  eternity,  ; 

15  As  in  the  succession  of  the  seasons,  eacii,  by  the  inva¬ 

riable  law’s  oi’ nature,  atfec-ts  tlie  productions  olAviiat  is  next 
in  course  ;  so,  in  hunuin  life,  every  period  of  our  age,  accord¬ 
ing  as  it  is  well  or  ill  spent,  influences  the  happiness  of  that 
which  is  to  tiillow.  virtuous  youth,  gradually  crimes  for-  ! 
ward  accomplished  and  flourishing  manhood ;  and  sucFiman-  j 
hood,  passes  ot‘  itself,  without  uneasiness,  into  res’pectahle  i 
and  trancpiil  old  age.  ' 

Ih  But  when  nature  is  turned  out  of  its  regular  course,  ■ 
thsorvler  t’lkes  place  in  the  moral,  just  as  in  the  vegetable  ! 
worltl.  If  the  spring  pul  forth  no  blossoms,  in  summer  there 
will  he  no  lieauty,  and  in  autumn,  no  fruit:  so,  if  youth  be  j 
trilled  away  vrithout  improvemen;,  manhood 'will  probably  be  j 
contemiit.ihlc,  and  old  afire  miserable.  If  the  beginnings  of  | 
life  have  been  “  vanity,”  its  latter  end  can  scarcely  be  any  | 
other  than  “vexation  of  spirit.” 

17  I  shah  finish  tifis  address,  'with  calling  your  attention  to 

that  dependence  on  the  blessing  of  Heaven,  which,  amidst  all  ’ 
your  endeavours  after  improvement,  you  ouglit  continually  to 
preserve.  It  is  too  common  with  the  young,  even  wh6n  they  f 
resolve  to  tread  the  path  of  vii’tue  and  honour,  to  set  out  [j 
with  presumptuous  confidence  in  themselves.  ! 

18  Trusting  to  their  own  abilities  for  carrying  them  siio 
cessfuily  through  life,  they  are  careless  of  apfiiying  lo  God, 
or  of  deriving  any  assistance  from  what  tliey  are  apt  to 
reckon  the  gloomy  discipline  of  religion.  Alas!  how  little  do 
tlu^'  know  the  dangers  which  await  them  Neither  human  t: 
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wisdom,  nor  human  virtue,  unsupported  by  relig-ion,  is  equal 
to  the  trying  situations  which  olten  occur  in  lile. 

19  By  the  sliock  of  temptation,  iiow  liequently  have  ilte 
most  virtuous  intentions  been  overthrown  ?  Under  tlie  pres¬ 
sure  of  disaster,  how  often  iias  the  greatest  constancy  sunk? 
“  Ev’-ery  good,  and  every  perfect  gift,  is  from  above.”  Wis¬ 
dom  and  virtue,  as  well  as  “riches  and  lionour,  come  h-om 
God.”  Destitute  of  liis  favour,  you  are  in  no  better  situation, 
with  all  your  boasted  abilities,  than  orphans  left  to  wander  in 
a  trackless  desert,  Avithout  any  guide  to  conduct  them,  or 
any  shelter  to  cover  them  from  the  gathering  storm. 

20  Correct,  then,  this  ill-founded  arrogance.  Expect  not, 
that  your  hajjpiness  can  be  independent  of  Him  wiio  made 
you.  By  iiiith  and  repentance,  apply  to  the  Redeemer  of 
the  world.  By  piety  and  prayer,  seek  the  protection  of  tire 
God  of  Heav^en. 

21  I  conclude  Avith  the  solemn  Avords,  in  Avhich  a  great 
prince  delivered  ids  dying  charge  to  his  son  :  words,  Avhich 
every  young  person  ought  to  cotisider  as  adtiressed  to  him¬ 
self,  and  to  engrave  deeply  on  his  heart:  “  Solomon,  my  son, 
knoAV  thou  the  God  of  thy  lathers;  and  scr\'-e  him  Avitli  a 
perfect  heart,  and  Avith  a  Avilling  mind.  For  tlie  Lord  scarch- 
eth  all  liearts,  and  understandeth  all  the  imaidiiatioi^s  of  the 

!  tlioughts.  If  thou  seek  him,  he  will  he  found  ol‘thee  ;  but  il 
I  tliou  forsake  him,  heAvill  cast  thee  off  for  ever.”  blair. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

'  PROMISCUOUS  PIECES. 

:  SECTION  I 

Earthquake  at  Calabria,  in  the  year  1638. 

AN  account  of  this  dreadful  earthquake',  is  gi\nn'.  by  the 
celebrated  father  Kircherh  It  happened  whilst  he  Avas  on 
i  his  journey  to  visit  Mount  Etna',  and  the  I'est  of  the  Avonders 
that  lie  toAvards  the  South  of  Italy'.  Kircher  is  considered', 
by  scholars',  as  one  of  the  greatest  jirodigit'S  of  learning'. 
“  Having  hired  a  boat',  in  company  with  lour  nim’e',  (two 
(  friars  of  the  order  of  St,  Francis',  and  two  seculars',)  we 
launched  from  the  harbour  ol’  hlessina,  in  Sicily',  and  arri- 
A’ed',  the  same  day',  at  the  jAromontory  of  Pelorus'.  Our 
destination  Avas  fi'r  the  city  ol’  Euphiemia',  in  Calabria', 
AAdiere  Ave  had  some  businesf#1,o  transact',  and  Avhere  Ave  de¬ 
signed  to  tarry  for  some  time'. 

2  “  However',  Providence  seemed  Avilling  to  cross  our  de¬ 
sign';  lor  Ave  AA'ere  obliged  to  continue  three  days  at  Pelorus' 
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on  account  of  the  weather';  and  though  we  often  put  out  to 
sea^,  yet  we  were  as  often  driven  back'.  At  lengtlr ,  wearied 
with  the  delay',  we  resolved  to  prosecute  our  voyage';  and', 
although  the  sea  seemed  more  than  usually  agitated  ,  we  ven¬ 
tured  forward'. 

3  “  The  gulf  of  Charybdis',  which  we  approached',  seemed 
whirled  round  in  such  a  manner',  as  to  form  a  vast  liollow'. 
verging  to  a  point  in  the  centre'.  Proceeding  onward',  and 
tijrnin^  my  eyes  to  Etna',  I  saw  it  cast  forth  large  volumes 
of  smoke',  of  mountainous  sizes',  which  entirely  covered  the 
island',  and  blotted  out  the  very  shores  from  my  view'.  This', 
together  with  the  dreadful  noise',  and  the  sulphurous  stench 
which  was  stroiigly  perceived',  filled  me  with  apprehensions', 
that  some  more  dreadful  calamity  was  imp  aiding'. 

4  “  The  sea  itsell' seemed  to  wear  a  very  unusual  appear- 
mice':  they  who  have  seen  a  lake  in  a  violent  shower  oi  rain', 
aivered  all  over  with  bubbles',  will  conceive  some  idea  of  its 
'.Lgitations'.  My  surprise  was  still  increased'  by  the  calmness 
and  serenity  of  the  weather';  not  a  breeze',  not  a  cloud',  which 
might  be  supposed  to  put  all  nature  thus  into  motion'.  I 
tiierefoi’e  warned  my  companions',  that  an  eartlnpiake  was 
approaching';  and',  after  some  time',  making  for  the  shore 
’  vith  all  possible  diligence',  we  landed  at  Tropea',  happy  and 
i  hankful  lor  having  escaped  the  threateningdangersof  thesea'. 

5  “  But  our  triumphs  at  land  were  of  short  duration';  for 
we  had  scarcely  arrived  at  the  Jesuits’  College',  in  that  city', 

■  /hen  our  ears  were  stunned  with  a  horrid  sound',  resembling 
Uulat  of  an  infinite  number  of  chariots',  driven  fiercely  for- 
’yi’ard';  the  wheels  rattling',  and  the  thongs  cracking'.  Soo'.. 

;  iter  this',  a  most  dreadful  earthquake  ensued';  the  whole 
tract  upon  which  we  stood  seemed  to  vibrate',  as  if  we  were 
:in  the  scale  of  a  balance  that  continued  wavmring'.  This 
motion',  however',  soon  grew  more  violent';  and  being  no 
longer  able  to  keep  my  legs',  I  was  thrown  prostrate  upon  1 
'die  ground'.  In  the  mean  time',  the  universal  ruin  round  ; 
me',  redoubled  my  amazement'.  i 

6  “  The  crash  of  falling  houses',  the  tottering  of  towers',  and  i 
die  groans  of  the  dying',  all  contributed  to  ra,ise  my  terror'  ; 
and  despair'.  On  every  side  of  me',  1  saw  n{)thing  btit  a 
scene  of  ruin';  and  danger  threatening  wherever  I  should  fly'. 

I  recommended  myself  to  God',  as  my  last  groat  reliige'. 

7  “  At  that  hour',  O  how  vain  v/as  every  sublunary  happi¬ 
ness'!  Wealth',  honour',  empire',  wisdom',  all  mere  useless 
f3nvinds',andas  empty  as  the  bubbles  of  the  deei)'!  Juststamling 
on  the  threshold  of  el  ernity', nothing  butGod  was  my  Heasure\ 
and  tlie  nearer  I  approached',  I  only  loved  him  the  more'. 
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8  “After  some  time',  however',  finding  that  I  remained  un¬ 
hurt',  amidst  the  general  concussion'.  I  resolved  to  venture  for 
salety';  and  running  as  fast  as  I  could',  I  reached  the  shore', 
but  almost  terrified  out  of  my  reason'.  I  did  not  search  long 
here',  till  I  Ibund  the  boat  in  wnich  I  had  landed',  and  my 
companions  also',  whose  terrors  were  even  greater  than  mine'. 
Our  meeting  was  not  of  that  kind',  where  every  one  is  desi¬ 
rous  of  telling  his  own  happy  escape';  it  was  ail  silence',  and 
a  gloomy  dread  of  impending  terrors'. 

9  “  Leaving  this  seat  of  desolation',  we  prosecuted  our 
voyage  along  the  coast';  and  the  next  day  came  to  Rochetta', 
where  we  landed',  altliough  the  earth  still  continued  in  violent 
agitations'.  But  we  had  scarcely  arrived  at  our  inn',  when 
we  were  once  more  obliged  to  return  to  the  boat';  and',  in 
about  hall’an  hour',  we  saw  the  greater  part  of  the  town',  and 
the  inn  at  which  we  had  put  up',  dashed  to  the  ground',  bu¬ 
rying  the  inhabitants  beneath  the  ruins'. 

10  “In  this  n)anner',  proceeding  on\vard  in  our  little  ves¬ 
sel',  findiuff  no  salety  at  land',  and  yet',  Irom  the  smallness  of 
our  boat',  having  but  a^very  dangerous  continuance  at  sea', 
we  at  length  landed  at  Lopizium  ,  a  castle  midway  between 
Tropaea  and  Euphfemia',  the  city  to  which',  as  I  said  bel()re', 
we  wTre  bound'.  Here',  wherever  1  turned  my  eyes',  nothing 
but  scenes  ol’  ruin'  and  horior'  appeared';  towns'  and  cas¬ 
tles' levelled  to  the  ground';  Stromooli',  though  at  sixty  miles 
distance',  belching  forth  flames  in  an  unusual  manner',  and 
with  a  noise  which  1  could  distinctly  hear'. 

11  “But  my  attention  was  quickly  turned  from  niore  re¬ 
mote',  to  contiguous  danger'.  The  rumbling  sound  of  an 
approaching  earthquake',  wfliich  we  by  this  time  were  grown 
acquainted  with',  alarmed  us  for  the  consequences';  it  every 
moment  seemed  to  grow  louder',  and  to  approach  nearer  . 
The  place  on  which  we  stood  now  began  to  shake  most 
dreadfully':  so  that  being  unable  to  stand',  my  companions 
and  I  caught  hold  of  whatever  shrub  grew  next  to  us',  and 
supixrrted  ourselves  in  that  manner'. 

12  “  After  some  time',  this  violent  paroxysm  ceasing',  we 
a^ain  stood  up',  m  order  to  prosecute  our  voyage  to  Euphas- 
inia',  which  lay  within  sight'.  In  the  mean  time',  while  we 
were  preparing  for  this  purpose',  I  turned  m>  eyes  towards 
the  city',  but  could  see  only  a  frightful  dark  cloud',  that 
aeemed  to  rest  upon  the  place'.  This  the  more  surprised  us', 
aM  the  weather  was  so  very  serene'. 

1 3  “We  waited',  therefore',  till  the  cloud  had  passed  away', 
then  turning  to  look  for  the  city',  it  was  totally  sunk'.  Wor^- 
derful  to  tell'!  nothing  but  a  dismal  and  putrid  lake'  was  seen 
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where  it  stood'.  We  looked  about  to  find  some  one  that 
could  tell  us  of  its  sad  catastrophe^,  but  could  see  no  person'. 
All  was  become  a  melancholy  solitude';  a  scene  of  Judeous 
desolation'. 

14  “’Thus  proceeding  pensively  along',  in  quest  of  some  hu¬ 
man  being  that  could  ffive  us  a  little  information',  we  at  length 
saw  a  boy  sitting  by  the  shore',  and  appearing  stupified  with 
terror'.  Of  him',  therefore',  we  inquired  concerning  the  fate 
of  the  city';  but  he  could  not  be  prevailed  on  to  give  us  an 
answer'. 

15  “  We  entreated  him',  with  every  expression  of  tender¬ 
ness'  and  pity'  to  tell  us';  bi  t  his  senses  were  quite  wrapped 
up  in  the  contemplation  oft  *e  danger  he  had  escaped'.  We 
offered  him  some  victuals',  but  he  seemed  to  loath  the  sight'. 
We  still  persisted  in  our  offices  of  kindness';  but  he  only 
pointed  to  tlie  place  of  the  city',  like  one  out  of  his  senses', 
and  then',  running  up  into  the  woods',^  was  never  heard  of 
after'.  Such  was  the  fate  of  the  city  of  Euphgomia'. 

16  “As  we  continued  our  melancholy  course  along  the 

shore',  the  whole  coast',  for  the  space  of  two  hundred  miles', 
presented  nothing  but  the  remains  of  cities',  and  men'  scat¬ 
tered',  without  a  habitation',  over  the  fields'.  Proceeding  thus 
along',  we  at  length  ended  jur  distressful  voyage  by  arriving 
at  Naples',  after  having  escaped  a  thousand  dangers  both  at 
sea'  and  land'.”  goldsmith. 

SECTION  II. 

Letter  from  Pliny  to  Germinius. 

DO  ive  not  sometimes  observe  a  sort  of  people',  who', 
though  they  are  themselves  under  the  abject  dominion  of 
every  vice',  show  a  kind  of  malicious  resentment  against  the 
errors  of  others',  and  are  most  severe  upon  those  whom  they 
most 'resemble'.^  yet',  surely  ?  ‘enityof  disjiosition',  even  in 
persons  who  har^'e  the  least  occasion  for  clemency  themselves', 
IS  of  all  virtues  toe  most  becoming'. 

2  'Phe  highest  of  all  characters',  in  my  estimation',  is  his', 
wlio  is  as  ready  to  pardon  the  errors  of  mankind',  as  if  he  were 
every  day  guilty  of  some  himself'';  and',  at  the  same  time',  as 
cautious  of  committing  a  fault',  as  if  iie  never  forgave  one'. 
It  is  a  rule  ti.en  which  we  should',  upon  all  occasions',  both 
private'  and  public',  most  religiously  observe';  “to  he  inexo¬ 
rable  to  our  own  failings',  while  we  treat  tlK>se  of  the  rest  of 
the  world  with  tenderness';  not  excepting  even  such  as  for¬ 
give  none  but  themselves'.” 

3  I  shall',  perhaps',  be  asked',  tvho  it  is  that  has  given  oc¬ 
casion  to  these  reflec. lions'.  Know  then  that  a  certain  j^^erson 
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lately' — but  of  that  when  we  meet' — though',  upon  second 
thoughts',  not  even  then';  lest',  whilst  I  condemn  and  expose 
his  conduct',  I  shall  act  counter  to  that  inaxini  I  particularly 
recommend'.  Wlioever',  therelore',  and  whatever  he  is',  shall 
ie<  lani  in  silence'';  lor  though  tiiere  may  be  some  use',  per¬ 
haps',  in  setting  a  mark  \ipon  the  man',  for  the  sake  of  ex¬ 
ample',  tiiere  tvill  he  more',  however',  in  sparing  liim',  lor 
tiie  sake  of  humanity'.  Farewell'.  melmoth’s  plixy. 

SECTION  ill. 

Leller  from  Piuny  to  Marcellinus  ou  the  death  of  an  ann- 

able  young  woman. 

1  WRITE  this  under  the  utmost  oppression  of  sorrow'; 
the  youngest  daughter  of  my  Irieiul  Fundanus',  is  dead'! 
Never  surely  tvas  there  a  more  agreeable',  and  more  amiable 
young  person',  or  one  who  better  deserved  to  have  enjoyed 
a  long',  1  hatl  almost  said',  an  immortal  iile'!  She  had  ail  the 
wisdom  of  age'  and  discretion  of  a  matron',  joined  with 
vouthful  sweetness'  and  virgin  modesty'. 

2  With  what  an  engaging  loud  ness  did  she  behave  to  her 
father'!  How  kindly  and  respectfully  receive  his  friends'!  How 
aifectionately  treat  all  those  who',  in  their  respective  offices', 
had  the  care'  and  education  of  her'!  She  employed  much  of 
lier  time  in  reading',  in  which  she  discovered  great  strength  of 
judgment';  she  indulged  herself  in  lew  diversions',  and  ihosr 
with  much  caution'.  'With  what  foi’bearance',  with  what  pa 
lienee',  with  what  courage',  did  she  endure  her  last  illness  •' 

3  She  complied  wdth  all  the  directions  of  her  physicians' ' 
she  encouraged  her  sister',  and  her  father';  and',  when  all  hei'’ 
strength  of  body  was  exhausted',  supported  herself  by  tiu 
single  vigour  ot'her  mind'.  That',  indeed',  continued',  even 
to  her  last  moments',  \ml)rnken  by  the  pain  of  a  long  illness',, 
(M*  the  terrors  of  approaching  death';  and  it  is  a  reliectior. 
which  makes  the  loss  of  her  so  much  the  more  to  be  lament¬ 
ed'!  A  loss  infinitely  severe'!  and  more  severe  by  the  par¬ 
ticular  conjuncture  in  which  it  happened'! 

4  She  Avas  contracted  to  a  most  worthy  youth';  tlie  Aved- 
ding  day  was  fixed',  and  Avm  were  all  invited'. — How  sad  s. 
change  from  the  highest  joy',  to  the  deepest  sorrow'!  Hoav 
shall  I  express  the  Avound  that  pierced  my  heart',  Avhen  11 
heard  F undanus  himself',  (as  grief  is  ever  finding  out  circum¬ 
stances  to  aggravate  its  affliction',)  ordering  the  money  he  nadi 
designed  to  lay  out  upon  clothes'  and  jewels',  lor  her  mar¬ 
riage',  to  be  employed  in  myrrh'  and  spices'  for  her  funeral'! 

5  He  is  a  man  of  great  learning'  and  good  sense'  ?yho  hsf* 
applied  himself',  from  his  earliest  youth'  to  the  in  wsd., 
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most  elevated  studies';  but  all  the  maxims  of  fortitude  which 
he  has  receiv^ed  from  books',  or  advanced  himsell''',  lie  now 
absolutely  rejects';  ana  every  other  virtue  of  h’S  heart  gives 
place  to  all  a  parent’s  tenderness'.  We  shall  excuse',  we  shall 
even  approve  his  sorrow^,  when  we  consider  what  he  has  lost'. 
He  has  lost  a  daughter  who  resembled  him  in  his  manners^ 
as  well  as  his  person';  and  exactly  copied  out  all  her  father'. 

6  If  his  friend  Marcellimis  shall  think  pnm.er  to  write  to 
liind,  uj:)on  ttie  subject  ofso  reasonable  a  grief  ,  let  me  remind 
him  not  to  use  the  rougher  arguments  of  consolatiotd,  and 
such  as  seem  to  carry  a  sort  of  reproof  with  tliern^;  but  those 
of  kind  and  sympathizing  humanity'. 

7  Time  will  render  him  more  open  to  the  dictates  of  rea- 
so;d:  li)r  as  a  fresh  wound  shrinks  hack  from  the  hand  of’  the 
surgeon',  but  by  degrees  submits  to,  and  even  retiuires  tb.e 
merms  of  its  cure';  so  a  mind',  under  the  first  impressions  of 
.1  n'js!()rtune',  shuns  and  rejects  all  arguments  of  consolation', 
i)ut  at  length  ,  if  applied  with  tenderness',  calmly  antf  wil¬ 
lingly  actiuiesces  in  them'.  Farewell'.  Melmoth’s  Puijy. 

SECTION  IV. 

On  discretion. 

1  HxVVE  often  thought',  if  the  minds  of  men  were  laid 
open',  we  should  see  but  little  diflerence  between  that  of  a 
wise  man',  and  that  of  a  fool'.  There  are  infinite  reveries', 
numberless  extravagances',  and  a  succession  of  vanities', 
which  pass  through  both'.  The  great  diflerence  is',  tlnit  the 
first  knows  how  to  pick  and  cull  Ids  thoughts  for  con  versa-  I 
tion',  hy  suppressing  some',  and  communicating  others';  ; 
whereas  the  oilwr  lets  them  all  indifferently  fly  out  in  words'. 
This  sort  of  discretion',  however',  has  no  place  in  private  i 
c/mversation  between  intimate  friends'.  On  such  occasions', 
the  wisest  men  very  often  talk  like  the  weakest'^  for,  indeed,  I 
talking  with  a  friend',  is  nothing  else  than  ihinkrng'  aloud^.  i 

2  Tully  has  lheref()re  veiy  jus^'’ exposed  a  precept',  deli-  ! 

vered  by  some  ancient  writers',  T^hat  a  man  should  live  with  i 

bis  enemy  in  such  a  manner',  as  might  leave  him  room  to  be-  | 
come  his  fi  iend';  and  with  his  friend',  in  such  a  manner',  that',  ■ 
if  he  became  his  enemy',  it  should  not  be  in  his  power  to  hurt 
hicii'.  The  first  part  of  this  rule',  which  regards  our  behavi¬ 
our  towards  an  enemy',  is  indeed  very  reasonable',  as  well  as 
very  prudent  ial';  br*  the  latter  part  of  it',  which  regards  our 
hehaviour  towards  a  friend',  sa  vours  more  of  cunning'  than  ol 
discretion';  and  would  cut  a  man  off' from  the  greatest  plea-  i 
lures  of  life',  which  are  the  freedoms  of  conversation  with  a 
Dosom  friend'.  Besides  that ,  when  a  friend  is  turned  into  aii  ' 
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eiiemy',  the  world  is  just  enough  to  accuse  tlie  perhJiousness 
of  the  friend',  rather  than  tiie  indiscretion  of  the  person,  who 
confided  in  hhn'. 

3  Discretion  docs  not  onl^  show  itself  in  words  ',  hut  in  all 
the  circumstances  of  actioir;  and  is  like  an  under-agent  of 
Providence',  to  guide  and  direct  us  in  the  ordinaiy  concerns 
of  life'.  Tiiere  are  many  more  shining  qualities  in  the  mind  of 
man',  but  there  is  none  so  useful  as  discretion',  it  is  this', 
inueed',  which  givTS  a  value  to  all  the  rest';  which  sets  them 
at  work  in  their  proper  times'  and  places';  and  turns  them  to 
tlie  advantage  oi  the  person  who  is  possessed  of  them'.  With- 
i  aut  it',  learning  is  pedantry',  and  wit  impertinence';  virtue 
tself  looks  like  weakness';  tlie  best  parts  only  qualify  a  man  to 
I  ne  more  sprightly  in  errors',  and  active  to  his  own  prejudice  . 
i  4  Discretion  does  not  only  make  a  man  the  master  of  his 
I  own  parts',  but  of  other  men’s'.  The  discreet  man  fnds  out 
'  tJie  talents  of  those  lie  converses  with',  and  knows  how  to  ap- 
i  ply  them  to  proper  uses'.  Accordingly',  if' we  look  into  parti¬ 
cular  communities'  and  ilivisions  of  men',  we  may  observe', 
tliat  it  is  the  discreet  man',  not  the  witty',  nor  the  learned', nor 
Jie  brave',  who  guides  the  conversation',  and  gives  measures 
to  society'.  A  man  with  great  talents',  but  void  of  discre¬ 
tion',  is  like  Polyphemus  in  the  fable',  strong'  and  blind'; 
endued  with  an  irresistible  force',  which',  for  want  of  sight', 
is  of  no  use  to  him'. 

5  Though  a  man  has  all  other  perfections',  yet  if  he  wants 
i  discretion',  he  will  be  of  no  great  consequence  in  the  world'; 

on  the  contrary',  if  he  has  this  single  talent  in  perfection',  rnd 
but  a  common  share  of  others',  he  may  do  what  lie  pleases 
in  his  particular  station  of  life'. 

6  At  the  same  time  that  I  think  discretion  tlie  most  useful 
talent  a  man  can  be  master  of',  1  look  ujion  cunning  to  be  the 
accomplishment  of  little',  mean',  ungenerous  minds'.  Discre¬ 
tion  points  out  the  noblest  ends  to  us',  and  pursues  the  most 
proper  and  laudable  methods  of  attaining  them';  cunning  has 
only  private  selfish  aims',  and  slicks  at  nothing  which  may 
make  them  succeed'. 

7  Discretion  has  large  and  extended  views';  and',  like  a 
well-formed  eye',  commands  a  whole  horizon':  cuimhig  is  a 
kind  of  short-sightedness',  that  discovers  the  minutest  objects 
which  are  near  at  hand',  hut  is  not  able  to  discern  tliires  at  a 

'  distance'.  Discretion',  the  more  it  is  discovered',  gives  a 
!  greater  authority  to  tlie  person  who  possesses  it':  cunning', 
i  when  it  is  once  detected',  loses  its  litrce',  and  makes  a  man 
incapable  of  bringing  about  even  those  events  which  iie  might 
!  have  done',  had  he  passed  only  for  a  plain  man'. 
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8  Discretion  is  the  perfection  of  reason'*,  and  a  ^ide  to  us 
in  all  the  duties  of  life':  cunniii'^  is  a  kind  ol’instincu^  that  only 
looks  out  alter  our  immediate  interest'  and  welfare  .  Discre¬ 
tion  is  onl}-  found  in  men  of  strong  sense'  and  good  under¬ 
standings':  cunning  is  ol'ten  to  be  met  with  in  brutes  them¬ 
selves'';  and  in  pei'sons  who  are  but  the  lowest  removes  i'rom 
them'.  In  short',  cunning  is  only  the  mimic  of  discretion'; 
and  it  may  ])ass  u]:ion  weak  men',  in  the  same  manner  as  vi¬ 
vacity  is  often  mistaken  liir  wit',  and  gravity'  liir  wisdom'. 

9  The  cast  of  mind  which  is  natural  to  a  discreet  man', 
makes  him  look  forward  into  futurity',  and  consider  what  will 
be  his  condition  millions  of  jiges  hence',  as  wmll  as  w'^hat  it  is  at 
present'.  He  know’S  tliat  the  misery'  or  hajtpiness'  which  is  re¬ 
served  for  him  in  another  wmrld',  loses  nothing  of  its  reality  by 
being  placed  at  so  great  a  distance  from  him'.  The  objects 
do  not  appear  little  to  him  because  they  are  remote'.  He 
c^msiders  that  those  pleasures'  and  jiains'  wdiich  lie  hid  in 
eternity',  apitroach  nearer  to  him  every  moment';  and  wall  be 
present  wdth  him'  in  their  full  weig’ht'  and  measure',  as  much 
as  those  pains'  and  pleasures'  wdilch  lie  leels  at  this  very  in¬ 
stant'.  For  this  reason',  he  is  careful  to  secure  to  himself 
tiiat  wdiich  is  the  proper  happiness  ol' his  nature',  and  the  uk- 
ainate  design  of  Ids  being'. 

10  tie  carries  his  thoughts  to  tlie  end  of  every  action',  and 

consider'^  the  most  distaiU,'  as  v/ell  as  the  most  immediaie  ef¬ 
fects  of  it'.  He  supersedes  every  liltle  prospecA  of  gain'  and 
advantage'  wiiich  oilers  itself  here',  if  he  does  not  him  it  con¬ 
sistent  wdth  his  views  of  an  hereafter'.  In  a  wmrd',  his  hojies 
are  full  of  immortality';  his  schemes  are  large'  and  glorious'; 
and  his  conduct  suitable  to  one  tvlio  knows  his  true  interest', 
and  how  to  pursue  it  by  proper  metiiods'.  addison. 

SECTION  V. 

On  the  government  of  our  thoughts. 

A  MUIiTI'rUDE  of  cases  occur,  in  wdiich  we  are  no  less 
accountable  for  what  wm  think,  than  liir  wdnat  w’e  do.  As,  first, 
wdien  the  introduction  of  any  train  of  thought  depends  upon 
ourselves,  and  is  onr  voluntary  act,  by  turning  our  attention 
townards  such  objects,  invakening  such  passions,  or  engaging 
in  such  employments,  as  w^e  know  must  give  a  peculiar  de¬ 
termination  to  our  thoughts.  Next,  w'hen  thong-hts,  by  wdiat- 
ever  accident  they  may  have  been  originally  suggested,  are 
indulged  wdth  deliberation  and  complacency. 

2  Though  tlie  mind  has  been  passive  in  their  reception, 
and  therefore  free  from  blame;  yet,  if  it  be  active  in  their 
continuance,  the  guilt  becomes  its  own.  They  mav  have 
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intruded  at  first,  like  unbidden  guests  ;  but  if,  wlien  entered, 
they  are  made  welcome,  and  kindly  entertained,  the  case  is 
the  same  as  it' they  had  been  invited  from  the  beginning. 

3  If  we  are  thus  accountable  to  God  for  thoughts  eithei 
voluntarily  introduced,  or  deliberately  indulged,  we  are  no 
less  so,  in  the  last  ulace,  lor  those  which  had  admittance  into 
our  hearts  tfom  supine  negligence,  from  total  relaxation  of 
attention,  from  allowing  our  imagination  to  rove  with  entire 
license,  like  the  eves  of  the  foul,  towards  the  ends  of  the 
earth.” 

4  Our  minds  are,  in  this  case,  thrown  open  to  folly  and  va¬ 
nity.  They  are  prostituted  to  every  evil  thing  which  pleases 
to  take  possession.  The  consequences  must  all  be  charged  to 
our  account ;  and  in  vain  we  plead  excuse  from  human  infir 
mity.  Hence  it  appears,  that  the  great  object  at  which  we 
are  to  aim  in  governing  our  thouglits,  is,  to  take  the  most 
eflectiiai  measures  for  preventing  the  introduction  of  such  as 
are  sinful ;  and  for  hastening  tiieir  expulsion,  if  they  shall 
have  introduced  themselves  without  consent  of  the  tvill. 

5  But  when  we  descend  into  our  breasts,  and  examine 
how  far  tve  have  studied  to  keep  this  object  in  view,  who  can 
tell,  “  how  oft  he  hath  oflended.^”  In  no  article  of  religdoii  or 
morals  are  men  more  culpably  remiss,  tlian  in  the  unrestrained 
indulgence  they  give  to  fancy :  and  that  too,  for  the  most 
part,  without  remorse.  Since' the  time  that  reason  began  to 
exert  her  powers,  thougb.t,  during  our  waking  hours,  has  been 
active  in  every  breast,  without  a  moment’s  suspension  or  pause. 

6  The  current  of  ideas  has  been  alwiiys  flown ng.  The 
wlieels  of  the  spiritual  engine  have  circulated  with  perpetual 
motion.  Let  me  ask,  what  has  been  the  Iruit  of  this  incessant 
activity,  wdth  the  greater  part  of  m:inkind  ?  Of  the  inn’umera- 
blc  hours  that  liave  been  employed  iti  thought,  liow  few  are 
marked  with  any  permanent  or  useful  effect  ?  How  many 
have  either  passed  away  in  idle  dreams;  or  have  been  aban¬ 
doned  to  anxious  discontented  rnusings,  to  unsocial  and  ma¬ 
lignant  passions,  or  to  irreg'ular  and  criminal  desires.' 

7  Had  I  power  to  lay  open  that  storehouse  of  iniquity  w'hich 
the  hearts  of  too  many  conceal ;  could  I  draw'  out  and  read 
to  them  a  list  of  all  the  imaginations  they  liave  devised,  anil 
all  the  passions  they  have  indulged  in  secret;  Avhat  a  picture 
of  men  should  I  present  to  themselves !  What  crimes  would 
they  appear  to  have  perpetrated  in  secrecy,  which  to  their 
most  intimate  companions  they  durst  not  reveal! 

8  Even  when  men  imagine  their  thoughts  to  be  innocently 
employed,  they  too  commonly  suffer  them  to  run  out  intoex- 
ti’avagant  imaginations,  and  chimerical  plans  of  what  thev 
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would  wish  to  attain,  or  choose  to  be,  if  th^  could  frame  the 
course  of  things  according  to  their  desire.  Though  such  em¬ 
ployments  of  fancy  come  not  under  the  same  description  with 
ihose  wliicK  are  plainly  criminal,  yet  wholly  unblamable  they 
seldom  are.  Besides  the  waste  of  time  which  they  occasion, 
and  the  misapplication  wiiich  they  indicate  of  those  intblleo 
tiial  powers  that  were  given  to  us  for  much  nobler  purposes, 
'^iich  romantic  speculations  lead  us- always  into  the  neighbour¬ 
hood  of  forbidden  regions. 

9  'i'hey  place  us  on  dangerous  ground.  They  are,  for  the 
most  part,  connected  with  some  one  bad  passion;  and  they 
iuways  nourish  a  giddy  and  frivolous  turn  of  thought.  They 
unfit  the  mind  for  applying  with  vigour  to  rational  pursuits, 
or  for  acquiescing  in  sober  plans  of  conduct.  From  that  ideal 
world  in  which  it  allows  itself  to  dwell,  it  returns  to  the  com¬ 
merce  of  men,  unbent  and  relaxed,  srckly  and  tainted,  averse 
■*^0  discharging  the  duties,  and  sometimes  disqualified  even 
for  relishing  tiie  pleasures  of  ordinary  file. 

SECTION  VI. 

On  the  evils  which  flow  from  unrestrained  passions. 

WHEN  man  revolted  from  his  Maker^,  his  passions  re- 
nelled  against  himself',  and',  from  being  originally  the 
ministers  of  reason^,  have  become  the  tyrants  of  the  soul\ — 
Hence'',  in  treating  of  this  subject',  two  things  may  be  as¬ 
sumed  as  principles':  first',  that  through  the  present  weak¬ 
ness  of  the  understanding',  our  passions  are  often  directed 
towards  improj^er  objects';  and  next',  that  even  when  their 
direction  is  just',  and  their  objects  are  innocent',  they  per¬ 
petually  tend  to  run  into  excess';  they  always  hurry  us  to* 
wards  their  gratification',  with  a  blind  and  dangerous  impetu¬ 
osity'.  On  these  nvo  points',  then',  turns  the  ^vhole  govern¬ 
ment  of  our  passions':  first',  to  ascertain  the  proper  objects 
of  their  pursuit';  and  next'  to  restrain  them  in  that  pursuit  , 
when  they  would  carry  us  beyond  the  bounds  of  reason'. 

2  If  there  is  any  passion  which  intrudes  itself  unseasonably 
into  our  mind',  which  darkens  and  troubles  our  juda’inent'.  or 
habitually  discomposes  our  temper';  which  unfits  us  for  pro¬ 
perly  discharging  the  duties',  or  disqualifies  us  for  cheerfully 
enjoying  the  comlbrts  of  life',  we  may  certainly  conclude  it 
t-o  have  gained  a  dangerous  ascendant'.  The  great  object 
which  we  ought  to  propose  to  ourselves',  is',  to  acquire  a 
firm  and  steadfast  mind',  which  the  infatuation  of  passion 
shall  not  seduce',  nor  its  violence  shake';  which',  resting  on 
fixed  principles',  shall',  in  the  midst  of  contending  emotions', 
remain  free',  and  master  of  itself';  able  to  listen  cnlmly  to 
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the  voice  of  conscience',  and  prepared  to  obey  its  dictates 
teithoiit  liesitationb 

3  'I'o  obtain',  il‘ possible',  such  command  of  passion  oi>e 
of  the  hijrhest  attainments  of  the  rational  natureh  Arg-uments 
to  show  its  importance',  crowd  upon  us  Irom  evxu’v  cjuarter'. 
If  there  be  any  fertile  source  of  mischief  to  humandife',  it  is', 
])eyond  divjbt the  misrule  ofpassion'.  It  is  tliis  which  poisons 
the  enjoyment  of  individuals',  oveiHirns  the  order ol’society', 
and  strews  the  path  ol'lile  with  so  majiy  miseries',  as  to  reiv- 
der  it  indeed  the  vale  of  tears'. 

4  All  those  g’reat  scenes  of  public  calamity',  wdrich  w’e  be- 
hold  wiiii  astonishment'  ;ind  horror',  have  oricinate<l  from  the 
source  of  violent  passions'.  Tliese  have  overspread  the  eartii 
with  bloodshed',  'ritese  have  pointed  the  assassin’s  dag:g:er', 
and  filled  the  poisoned  bowl'.  These',  in  every  age',  haw 
furnished  too  copious  materials  for  tiie  orator’s  pathetic  de¬ 
clamation',  and  l()r  the  poet’s  tragical  song' .  When  from  pub¬ 
lic  life  we  descend  to  private  conduct',  tliough  ))assion  operates 
not  there  in  so  wide  and  destructive  a  sphere',  wm  shall  find 
its  inllueuce  to  be  no  less  baneful'. 

5  I  need  not  mention  the  black  and  fierce  passions',  sucli  as 
envy',  jealousy',  and  revenge',  whose  ellects  are  obviously 
noxious',  and  wdiose  agitations  are  immediate  misery';  buttal-Me: 
any  of'  the  licentious  and  sensual  kind'.  Suppose  it  to  t/ave  un¬ 
limited  scope';  trace  it  throughout  its  course',  and  we  SiUil!  find 
tliat  gradually',  as  it  rises',  it  taints  the  soundness',  and 
troubles  the  peace',  of  his  mind  over  whom  it  reigns';  that',  in 
its  progress  ,  it  engages  him  in  pursuits  which  are  marked 
either  with  danger'  or  with  shame';  that',  in  the  end',  it 
wastes  his  fortune',  destroys  his  hcaltli',  or  debases  his  cha¬ 
racter';  and  aggravatesall  the  miseries  in  which  it  lias  involv'ed 
him',  with  the  concluding  pangs  of  bitter  remorse'.  Through 
all  the  stages  of  this  fatal  course',  how  many  have  heretofore 
run'?  "What  multitudes  do  we  daily  behold  pursuing  it',  with 
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On  the  prope*’  state  of  our  temper,  with  respect  to  one  anothn-. 

IT  is  evident',  in  the  general',  that  if  we  consult  either  pub- 
I'lc  welfare'  or  private  happiness',  Christian  charity  ought  to 
regulate  our  disposition  in  mutr.al  intercourse'.  Rut  as  this 
great  principle  admits  of  several  diversified  appearances', 
bt  us  consider  some  of  tlie  chief  forms  under  which  it  ought 
to  show  itself  in  the  usual  tenor  of  life'. 
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desinnis  of  cultivating  harmony^,  and  amicable  intercourse 
in  society'.  Ttiis  supposes  yielding'  and  condescending  man¬ 
ners  ,  unwillingness  to  conLend  with  oUiers  about  trities',  and', 
in  contests  that  are  unavoidable',  proper  moderation  of  si^irit'. 

3  Such  a  temper  is  the  first  principle  of  self-enjoyment'. 
It  is  tiie  basisofall  order'and  liap|>iness  amongmankind'.  The 
j.rirsii  ive'  and  contentious',  the  laule'  and  quarrelsome',  are  the 
hane  of  society'.  They  seem  destined  to  lilast  the  small  share 
of  coiul(>rt/,  wnich  nature  has  here  allotted  to  man'.  But  they 
cannot  disturb  the  peace  of  others',  more  than  they  break  their 
(nvn'.  I'lie  hurricane  rages  first  in  their  own  bosom',  before  it 
is  let  forth  upon  the  world'.  In  the  tempests  which  they  raise', 
they  are  always  tossed',  and  frequently  it  is  their  lot  to  perish'. 

4  A  peaceable  temper  must  be  supported  by  a  candid  one', 
(rr  a  disposition  to  view  the  conduct  of  others  with  lairness' 
and  im()artiahty'.  Tins  stands  opposed  to  a  jealous'  and  su^- 
picious  temper'',  which  ascribes  every  action  to  the  worst  mo- 
Pve',  and  throws  a  black  shade  over  every  character'.  If  wu 
vconld  lie  ha  ppy  in  ourselves', or  in  our  connexions  with  others', 
l-'t  us  guard  against  this  malignant  spirit'.  Let  us  study  that 
(•-liariiy  '•'wliich  thinketh  no  e\'il';”  that  temper  which',  with- 
ini!  ilegenerating  into  credulity',  will  dispose  us  to  be  just';  and 
which  can  allow  us  to  observe  an  error',  without  imputing  it  as 
a  crime'.  Thus  we  shall  be  kept  free  from  tliat  continual  irri¬ 
tation',  Avhich  imaginary  injuries  raise  in  a  suspicious  breast', 
and  shall  Avalk  among  men  as  our  brethren',  not  as  our 
('siemies'. 

5  But  to  be  peaceable',  and  to  be  candid',  is  not  all  that  is 
retjuired  (d" a  good  man'.  He  must  cultivate  a  kind',  generous', 
and  sympathizing  temper',  Avhich  feels  for  distress',  wherever 
it  is  beheld';  which  enters  into  the  concerns  of  ids  friends  with 
ardour',  and  to  all  rvith  tvhom  lie  has  intercourse',  is  gentle', 
obliging',  and  humane'.  How  amiable  appears  such  a  dispo¬ 
sition',  Avhen  contrasted  with  a  malicious'  or  envious  temper', 
which  Avra})S  itself  up  in  its  otvn  narrow  interest',  looks  with 
an  evil  eye  on  the  success  of  others',  and',  with  an  unnatural 
satisi'action',  feeds  on  their  disappointments'  or  miseries'! 
How  little  does  he  know  of  tlie  true  happiness  of  life',  who  is 
a  stranger  to  that  intercourse  of  good  offices'  and  kind  affeo 
Tjons',  which',  by  a  oleasing  charm',  attaches  men  to  om 
another',  and  circulates  joy  from  heart'  to  lieart'! 

6  We  are  not  to  imagine',  that  a  benevolent  temper  finds 
no  exercise',  unless  when  opportunities  offer  of  performing 
actions  of  high  generosity',  or  of  extensive  utility'.  These 
may  seldom  occur'.  The  condition  of  the  greater  part  of  man- 
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kind',  in  a  good  measure',  precludes  them\  But',  in  the  or¬ 
dinary  round  of  human  affairs',  many  occasions  daily  present 
tliemselves',  of  mitigating  the  vexations  tvliich  others  sufier'; 
of  sootliing  their  minds';  ol‘ aiding  their  interest';  of  promot¬ 
ing  their  cneerfulness'  or  ease\  Such  occasions  may  relate 
i  to  the  smaller  incidents  of  life'. 

I  7  But  let  us  rememher',  that  of  small  incidents  the  system 
I  of  human  life  is  chiefly  composed'.  The  attentions  which  re- 
i  spect  tiiese',  when  suggested  by  real  benignity  of  temper',  are 
ollen  more  material  to  the  happiness  of  those  around  us',  than 
actions  which  carry  tlie  appearance  of  greater  dignity'  aiui 
S]dendour'.  No  wise'  or  good  man',  ought  to  account  any 
ntles  of  behavio\ir  as  below  his  regard',  which  tend  to  cement 
the  great  lirotherhood  of  mankind  in  comfortable  union'. 
Particularly  amidst  that  lainiliar  intercourse  which  belongs  to 
'  domestic  life',  all  the  virtues  of  temper  find  an  ample  range', 
i  8  It  is  very  unfmtunate',  that  within  that  circle',  men  Ukj 
!  (fiteii  think  themselves  at  liberty  to  give  unrestrained  vent  to 
i  tltc  caprice  of  passion'  and  humour'.  "Whereas  tliere',  on 
1  tlie  contrary',  more  than  any  where  else',  it  concerns  them  to 
i  attend  to  the  government  of  their  heart',  to  check  what  is 
!  violent  in  their  tempers',  and  to  soften  wliat  is  harsh  in  their 
manners'.  For  there  the  temper  is  firmed'.  There',  the 
I  real  character  displays  itself'.  The  forms  of  the  world',  dis 
guise  men  when  abroad'.  But  veithin  his  own  family',  every 
man  is  known  to  he  Avhat  he  truly  is'. 

9  In  all  our  intercourse  then  with  others',  particidarly  in 
that  v/hich  is  closest'  and  most  intimate',  let  ns  cultivate  a 
peaceable',  a  candid',  a  gentle',  and  friendly  temper'.  This 
IS  tlie  temper  to  which',  by  repeated  injunctions',  onr  holy 
\  religion  seeks  to  foi’m  us'.  This  v/as  the  temper  of  Christ'. 

!  Tins  IS  tlie  temper  of  Heaven'. 

SECTION  VIII. 

i  Excellence  of  the  holy  Scriptures. 

IS  it  bigotry  to  believe  the  sublime  tnitlis  of  the  Gosj>el, 
with  full  assurance  of’  faith?  I  glory  iu  such  bigotry,  i 
would  not  part  with  it  for  a  tlionsand  worlds.  I  congratu¬ 
late  the  man  wlio  is  possessed  of  it:  for  amidst  all  the  \ncis>- 
^Itndes  and  calarnifies  of  the  present  state,  that  man  enjoys 
an  inexhaustible  fund  of  consolation,  of  which  it  is  not  in  tlij?. 

:  power  of  fortune  to  deprive  him. 

2  There  is  not  a  book  on  earth,  so  favourable  to  all  the 
j  kind,  and  all  the  sublime  affections ;  or  so  unfriendly  to  hatred 
;  and  persecution,  to  t>’Tanny,  to  injustice,  and  every  sort  of 
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malevolence,  as  the  Gospel.  It  breathes  notliing  throughout, 
iKJt  mercy,  benevolehee,  and  peace. 

3  Poetry  is  sublime,  wlien  ii  awakens  in  the  mind  any 
great  and  good  affection,  as  piety,  or  pat  riotism.  This  is  one 
wf  the  noblest  efiects  of  the  art.  The  Pisalms  are  remarka¬ 
ble,  heyond  all  other  writings,  lor  their  power  of  inspiring  de¬ 
vout  emotions.  But  ii  is  not  in  tliis  respect  only,  that  they 
are  sublime.  Of  the  divine  nature  they  contain  the  most 
magnificent  descriptions,  that  tiie  soul  of  man  can  compre¬ 
hend.  The  hundred  and  fiuirth  Fsaim,  in  ]}articular,  displays 
the  power  and  goodness  of  Providence,  in  creating  and  priv 
serving  the  world,  and  the  various  tribes  of  animals  in  it,  wdth 
such  majestic  brevity  and  beauty,  as  it  is  in  vain  to  look  for 
ill  any  human  composition. 

4  Snell  of  the  doctrines  of  the  Gospel  as  are  level  to  liumaa 
cajjacily,  appear  to  be  agreeable  to  the  purest  truth,  and  the 
soundest  morality.  All  the  genius  and  learning  of  the  hea- 
inen  world;  all  the  penetration  of  Pythagoras,  Socrates,  and 
Aristotle,  had  never  been  able  to  produce  such  a  system  of 
moral  duty,  and  so  rational  an  account  of  Providence  and  of 
man,  as  are  to  lie  lound  in  the  New  Testament.  Compared, 
iiiileed,  with  this,  all  uthei  moral  and  theological  wisdom 

Loses,  discoumeoanc’d,  and  like  folly  shows.  BEATTIE. 

SECTION  JX. 

Reflections  occasioned  hy  a  revieic  of  Ike  hlessings  promninced 
by  Christ  on  his  disciples,  in  his  sermon  on  the  mount. 

WHA'P  ahuiuhti'.t  reason  have  we  to  thank  God',  that  this 
large  and  Instructive  discourse  of  our  blessed  Redeemer',  is 
so  particularly  recorded  by  the  sacred  historianh  Let  every 
one  that  “hath  ears  to  hear',”  attend  to  it':  for  surely  no 
man  ever  siioke  as  our  Lord  did  mi  this  occasion'.  Let  us 
fix  our  minds  in  a  posture  of  Inimble  attention',  that  we  may 
“  reci'ive  the  law  from  his  mouth'.” 

2  Hr  opened  it  wiih  blessings',  repeated  and  mosl  import¬ 
ant  blessings'.  But  oij  whom  are  they  pronouncedh^  and 
whom  are  ive  taught  to  think  the  happiest  of  mankind'?  The 
uieek'  and  the  humble';  tlie  penitent'  and  the  mercifuf;  the 
peaceful'  and  the  jiure';  those  that  hunger'  and  thirst  after 
righteou. mess';  those  that  labour',  hut  Ihint  not  under  perse¬ 
cution'!  Lord'!  liow  different  are  thy  maxims  from  tfose  of 
the  children  of  this  worfl'I 

3  They  call  the  proud  happy';  and  admire  the  gay',  the 
rich',  the  iiowerfid',  and  the  victorious'.  But  let  a  vain  world 
take  its  gaudy  trifles',  and  dress  up  the  foolish  creatures  that 
pursue  tlieiri'.  JSIay  our  souls  share  in  that  hapjiiness',  which 
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the  Son  of  God  came  to  recommend''  and  to  procure'!  May 
we  obtain  mercy  of  the  Lord'';  may  we  be  owned  as  his  chiN 
,  dren';  enjoy  Ids  presence';  and  inherit  his  kiiig-doinM  With 
these  enjoyments',  and  these  hopes',  we  will  clieerfully  ^vei- 
I  come  the  lowest',  or  the  most  paiidiil  circumslanccs'. 

4  l.et  us  be  animated  to  cirtivate  those  amiable  virtues', 
which  are  here  recomniendeil  to  us':  this  humility'  and  meek¬ 
ness';  tliis  penitent  sense  of  sin';  this  ardent  desire  after  rig-ht- 
eousness';  this  compassion'  and  purity';  this  peacelulness' 
and  fortitude  of  soul';  and',  in  a  word',  this  universal  good 
ness  which  becomes  us',  as  we  sustain  the  character  of'“  the 
salt  of  the  earth',”  and  “  the  light  of  the  world'.” 

5  Is  there  not  reason  to  lament',  that  we  answer  the  cha¬ 
racter  no  better'?  Is  there  not  reason  to  exclaim  with  a  gooil 
man  in  Ibrnier  times',  “  Blessed  Lord'!  either  these  are  not 

j  tliy  words',  or  we  are  not  Christians'!”  Oh',  season  our  liearts 
more  effectually  with  thy  grace'!  Pour  forth  that  divine  oil  on 
our  lamps"  Then  shall  the  flame  brighten';  then  shall  the 
ancient  honours  of  thy  religion  be  revived';  and  multitudes 
be  awakened'  and  animated',  by  the  lustre  of  it',  “  to  glorify 
our  Father  in  heaven'.”  doddridge. 


SECTION  X. 

Schemes  of  life  often  illusory. 

OMAR,  t!  e  son  of  Hassan,  had  passed  seventy-five  years 
fn  honour  and  prosperity.  The  favour  of  three  successive 
califs  had  filled  his  house  with  gold  and  silver;  and  whenever 
he  appeared,  the  benedictions  of  the  people  proclaimed  his 
passage. 

2  Terrestrial  happiness  is  of  short  continuance.  The  bright¬ 
ness  of  the  flame  is  wasting  its  fuel ;  the  fragrant  flower  is 
passing  away  in  its  own  odours.  The  vigour  of  Omar  began 
to  fail ;  the  curls  of  beauty  fell  from  his  head ;  strength  de- 

Carted  from  his  hands  ;  and  agility  from  his  feet.  He  gave 
ack  to  the  calif  the  keys  of  trust,  and  the  seals  of  secrecy  : 
and  sought  no  other  pleasure  for  the  remains  of  life,  than  the 
converse  of  the  wise,  and  the  gratitude  of  the  good. 

3  The  powers  of  his  mind  were  yet  unimpaired.  His  chani 
her  was  filled  hy  visitants,  eager  to  catch  the  dictates  of  ex 
perience,  and  officious  to  pay  the  tribute  of  adnaration. 
Caled,  the  son  of  tlie  viceroy  of  Eg3'pt,  entered  every  day  early, 
and  retired  late.  He  was  heautiful  and  eloquent :  Omar  ad¬ 
mired  his  wit,  and  loved  his  docility.  “  Tell  me,”  said  Caletl, 
“  thou  to  whose  voice  nations  have  listene'd,  and  whose  wis¬ 
dom  is  known  to  the  extremities  of  Asia,  tell  me  how  I  may 
wsemhle  Omar  the  prudent.  The  arts  by  which  thou  last 
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gained  power  and  preserved  it,  are  to  thee  no  longer  neces¬ 
sary  or  usel’ui ;  impart  to  me  the  secret  of  thy  conduct,  and 
teach  me  the  plan  upon  whicii  thy  wisdom  has  built  thy 
Ibi’tune.” 

4  “Young  man,”  said  Omar,  “  it  is  of  little  use  to  form 
plans  ol'  lile.  When  I  took  my  first  surv'ey  of  the  world,  in  my 
twentieth  year,  having  considered  the  various  conditions  of 
maiikiiul,  in  the  hour  ofsolitude  1  said  thus  to  myseilj  leaning 
against  a  cedar,  which  spread  it,s  brandies  over  my  head, 

‘  Sfventy  years  are  allowed  to  man ;  I  have  yet  fifty  r&- 
tnaining. 

5  “  ‘  'ren  years  I  will  allot  to  the  attainment  of  knowledge, 
and  ten  I  will  pass  in  foreign  countries;  1  sha,ll  be  learned, 
and  therefore  shall  be  honoured  ;  every  city  will  shout  at  my 
arrival,  and  every  student  will  solicit  my  friendship.  Twen¬ 
ty  years  tlius  passed,  will  store  my  mind  wdth  images,  which 
I  stiaii  be  busy,  through  the  rest  of  my  life,  in  combining  and 
comparing.  1  shall  revel  in  inexhaustible  accumulations  of 
inteliecuial  riches;  I  shall  find  new  pleasures  for  every  mo¬ 
ment  ;  and  shall  never  more  be  weary  of  myself 

6  “  ‘  I  tvill  not,  howcvmr,  deviate  too  far  from  the  beaten 
track  ol’  life;  but  will  try  what  can  be  fnind  in  female  del^ 
caev.  {  will  marry  a  wife  beautiful  as  the  Houries,  and  wise 
as  Zobeide  :  with  her  I  tvil'j  live  twenty  years  within  the  sub¬ 
urbs  of  Bagdat,  in  every  pleasure  that  wealth  can  purciiase, 
and  frncy  can  invent. 

7  “  T  will  then  retire  to  a  niral  dwelling,  pass  my  days  in  ol>- 
scu.rity  and  contemplalion,  and  lie  silently  down  on  the  bed 
^)f  .'leath.  Tiirough  my  lile  it  shall  be  my  settled  resolution 
tl'.at  I  will  never  depend  upon  the  smile  of  princes;  that  I  will 
never  stand  exposed  to  the  arti flees. of  courts ;  I  will  never 
pant  tor  public  honours,  nor  disturb  my  quiet  with  the  affairs 
of  state.’  Such  v/as  my  scheme  of  life,  which  I  impressed 
indeiiblv  upon  my  memory. 

d  “  'i’he  first  part  of  my  ensuing  time  was  to  be  sjxmt  in 
search  of  knowledge,  and  I  know  not  how  I  was  diverted  from 
my  design.  I  had  no  visible  impediments  without,  nor  any 
ungovernable  passions  within.  I  regarded  knowledge  as  the 
liighest  honour,  and  the  most  engaging  pleasure;  yet  day 
stole  upon  day,  and  month  glided  after  month,  till  I  found 
tliat  seven  years  of  the  first  ten  had  vanished,  and  left  nothing 
behind  them. 

9  “  I  now  postponed  my  purpose  of  travelling  •  for  why 
should  1  go  abroad,  while  so  much  remained  to  be  learned  at 
fiome  ?  I  immured  myself  for  four  years,  and  studied  thelawa 
of  tfie  empire.  The  tame  of  my  skill  reached  the  judges ; 
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I  was  found  able  to  speak  upon  doubtful  questions ;  and  was 
c-omnianded  to  stand  at  the  footstool  of  the  calif.  I  waa 
heard  with  attention;  I  was  consulted  with  confidence;  and 
tlie  love  of  praise  fastened  on  iny  heart. 

10  “I  still  wished  to  see  distant  countries;  listened  with  rap¬ 
ture  to  the  relations  of  travellers ;  and  resolved  some  time  to 
ask  ray  dismission,  that  I  might  feast  my  Sioul  with  novelty : 
but  my  presence  was  always  necessary ;  and  the  stream  of 
business  hurried  me  along.  Sometimes  1  was  afraid  lest  X 
should  be  charged  with  ingratitude  :  but  1  still  proposed  to 
Uavel,  and  therefore  would  not  confine  myself  by  marriage. 

11  “In  my  fiftieth  year,  I  began  to  suspect  that  the  time  of 
travelling  was  past;  and  thouglit  it  best  to  lay  hold  on  the 
felicity  yet  in  my  power,  and  indulge  myself  in  domestic 
pleasures.  But  at  fifty  no  man  easily  finds  a  woman  beauti¬ 
ful  as  the  Houries,  and  wise  as  Zobeide.  I  inquired  and  re¬ 
jected,  consulted  ami  deliberated,  till  the  sixty-second  year 
made  me  ashamed  of  wishing  1o  marry.  I  had  now  notiiing 
left  but  retirement ;  and  for  retiroment  I  never  found  a  time, 
till  disease  forced  me  from  public  employment. 

12  “  Such  was  my  scheme,  and  such  lias  been  its  conse¬ 

quence.  VVith  an  insatiable  thirst  lor  knowledge,  I  trifled 
away  the  years  of  improvement ;  tvitli  a  restless  desire  of 
seeing  different  countries,  I  have  always  resided  in  the  same 
city;  with  the  highest  expectation  of  connubial  lelicity,  1 
have  lived  unmarried ;  and  with  unalterable  resolutions  of 
atntemplative  retirement,  I  am  going  to  die  within  the  walls 
of’ Bagdat.”  dr.  johnsox. 

SECTION  XI. 

The  pleasures  of  virluoas  sensibility. 

THE  good  eflects  of  true  sensibility on  general  virtue 
and  happiness'',  admit  of  no  dispute'.  Let  e;s  consider  its 
effect  on  the  happiness  of  him  who  possesses  it',  and  the  va¬ 
rious  pleasures  to  which  it  gives  him  access'.  li'he  is  master 
of  riches'  or  influence',  it  aflbrds  him  the  means  of  increasing 
his  own  enjoyment',  by  relieving  the  wants',  or  irxreasing 
I  the  comforts  of  others'.  If  he  commands  not  tlsese  advan¬ 
tages',  yet  all  the  comforts  which  he  set's  in  the  jjossession  of 
the  deserving',  become  in  some  sort  his',  by  his  rejoicing  in 
the  good  which  they  enjoy'. 

2  Even  the  face  of  nature',  yields  a  satisfaction  to  him', 
which  the  insensilde  can  never  know'.  The  profusion  of 
goodness',  tvliich  he  beholds  poured  forth  on  the  universe', 
dilates  his  heart  with  the  thouglit',  that  innumerable  multi¬ 
tudes  around* liim',  are  blest'  and  liappy'.  When  he  sees 
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the  laboure  of  men  appearing  to  prosper  ',  and  views  a  conn- 
t»y  flourishing  in  wealth'  and  industry^;  when  he  beholds  the 
spring  coming  forth  i:i  its  beauty',  and  reviving  the  decayed 
face  of  nature'',  or  in  autump',  beholds  the  fields  loaded  with 
plenty',  and  the  year  crowned  with  all  its  fruits';  he  lifts  his 
a  flections  with  gratitude  to  the  great  Father  of  all',  and  re¬ 
joices  m  the  general  felicity'  and  joy'. 

3  it  may  indeed  be  objected',  that  the  same  sensibility  lays 
open  the  heart  to  be  pierced  with  many  wounds',  from  the 
distresses  which  at)Ound  in  the  world';  exposes  us  to  frequent 
suftering  fi-oin  ti)e  participation  which  it  communicates  of  the 
s  )rrovvs',  as  well  as  of  the  joys  of  friendship'.  But  let  it  be 
considered',  that  the  tender  melancholy  of  sympathy',  is  ac- 
fv)inpanied  with  a  sensation',  Avhich  they  who  feel  it  would 
noi  exchange  ll)r  the  gratifications  of  the  selfish'.  When  the 
heart  is  strongly  moved  by  any  of  the  kind  affections',  even 
when  it  pours  itself  forth  in  virtuous  sorrow',  a  secret  attrac- 
hve  charm  mingles  with  the  painfid  emotion';  there  is  a  joy 
m  the  midst  of  grief'.' 

4  liCt  it  be  farther  considered',  that  the  griefs  which  sensi- 
Iflity  introiluces',are  counterbalanced  by  pleasures  which  ffow 
from  the  same  source'.  Sensibility  heightens  in  general  the 
human  powers',  and  is  connected  with  acuteness  in  all  our  feel¬ 
ings'.  if  it  makes  us  more  alive  to  some  painfiil  sensations',  in 
return', it  renders  the  pleasing  ones  more  vivid'  and  animated'. 

5  The  selfish  man',  languishes  in  his  narrow  circle  of  plea¬ 
sures'.  They  are  confined  to  what  affects  his  own  interesi'. 
He  is  obliged  to  repeat  the  same  gratifications',  till  they  be¬ 
come  insipid'.  But  the  man  of  virtuous  sensibility',  moves 
in  a  wider  sphere  of  felicity' .  His  powers  are  much  more  fre- 
(iuently  called  f)rth  into  occupations  of  pleasing  activity'. — 
Numberless  occasions  open  to  him  of  indulging  his  favourite 
taste',  by  conveying  satisfaction  to  others  .  Often  it  is  in  his 
flower',  in  one  way  or  other',  to  sooth  the  afflicted  heart',  to 
carry  some  consoiatit)n  into  the  house  of  tvo'. 

6  In  the  scenes  of  ordinary  life',  in  the  domestic'  and  social 
intercourses  of  men',  the  cordiality  of  his  affections  cheers' 
and  gladdens  him'.  Ev'ery  appeai-ance',  every  description  of 
innocent  happiness',  is  enjoyed  by  him'.  F.va'ry  native  ex¬ 
pression  of  kindness' and  affectiun  amon;^  others',  is  felt  by 
him',  even  though  he  be  not  the  object  of  it'.  In  a  circle  of 
friends  ttnjoying  one  another',  be  is  as  ha{)py  as  the  happiest'. 

7  In  a  word',  he  lives  in  a  different  sort  of  world',  from  that 
which  the  selfish  man  inhabits'.  He  possesses  a  new  sense  that 
enables  him  to  behold  objects  which  the  selfish  cannot  see'.  At 
tiie  same  time',  his  enjoyments  are  not  of  that  kind  wdiich 
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remain  merely  on  the  surface  of  the  mind'.  They  penetrate 
the  heart'.  They  enlarge'  and  elevate'',  the^  refine'  and  en- 
nob'e  it''.  To  all  the  pleasing  emotions  of  affection',  they 
axid  the  dignified  consciousness  of  virtue'. 

8  Children  of  men' I  men  formed  by  nature  to  live'  and  to 
feel  as  brethren'!  how  long  will  ye  continue  to  estrange  your¬ 
selves  from  one  another  by  competitions'  and  jealousies', 
when  in  cordial  union  ye  might  he  so  much  more  blest'?  How 
lon^  will  ye  seek  your  happiness  in  selfish  gratifications  a''<ne 
Defecting  those  purer'  and  better  sources  of  joy',  which  flow 
from  the  affections'  and  the  hear*^  blaik. 

SECTION  XIL 
On  the  true  honour  of  man, 

THE  proper  honour  of  man  arises  not  from  some  of  those 
^lendid  actions  and  abilities,  which  excite  high  admiration. 
Courage  and  prowess,  military  renown,  signal  victories,  ami 
conquests,  may  render  the  name  of  a  man  famous,  without 
rendering  his  character  truly  honourable.  To  many  brave 
men,  to  many  heroes  renowned  in  story,  we  look  up  with 
wonder.  Their  exploits  are  recorded.  Their  praises  are  siin£a 
They  stand,  as  on  an  eminence,  above  the  rest  of  mankind. 
Their  eminence,  nevertheless,  may  not  be  of  that  sort,  before 
which  we  bow  with  inward  esteem  and  respect.  Somethir}g 
more  is  wanted  for  that  purpose,  than  the  conquering  arm, 
and  the  intrepid  mind. 

2  The  laurels  of  the  warrior  must  at  all  times  be  dyed  m 
blood,  and  bedewed  with  the  tears  of  the  widow  and  the  or¬ 
phan.  But  if  they  have  been  stained  by  rapine  and  inhumanity; 
if  sordid  avarice  has  marked  his  character;  or  low  and  gross 
sensuality  has  degraded  his  life;  the  great  hero  sinks  into  a  lit¬ 
tle  man.  What,  at  a  distance,  or  on  a  superficial  view,  we  ad¬ 
mired,  becomes  mean,  perhaps  odious,  when  we  examine  :! 
more  closely.  It  is  like  the  colossal  statue,  whose  immense  size 
struck  the  spectator  afar  off  with  astonishment;  but  when 
nea  riy  viewmd,  it  appears  dispro portioned,  unshapely,  and  rude. 

3  Obsen/ations  of  the  same  kind  maybe  applied  to  all  the 
re;)utation  derived  from  civil  accomplishments  5  from  the  re¬ 
fined  politics  of  the  statesman,  or  the  literary  efiorts  of  genius 
and  erudition.  These  bestow,  and  within  certain  hoimdsbugh  t 
to  bestow,  eminence  and  distinction  on  men.  They  discover 
falents  which  in  themselves  are  shining;  and  which  become 
highly  valuable,  when  employed  in  advancing  the  gooil  of 
mankind.  Hence,  they  frequently  give  rise  to  flirae.  But  a 
dfstinetbr.  N  fo  be  made  between  feme  and  tnie  honaus. 
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4  The  statesman,  the  orator,  or  the  poet,  may  be  famous, 
while  yet  the  man  himself  is  far  from  being  honoured.  We 
envy  his  abilities.  We  wish  to  rival  them.  But  we  would 
not  choose  to  be  classed  with  him  who  possesses  them.  In 
stances  of  this  sort  are  too  often  found  in  every  record  of  an¬ 
cient  or  modern  history. 

5  From  all  this  it  follows,  that  in  order  to  discern  \yhere 
man’s  true  honour  lies,  we  must  look,  not  to  any  adventitious 
circumstances  of  fortune;  not  to  any  single  sparkling  quality ; 
l)ut  to  the  whole  of  what  firms  a  man  ;  what  entitles  him,  as 
such,  to  rank  high  among  that  class  of  beings  to  which  he 
iielongs ;  in  a  word,  we  must  look  to  the  mind  and  the  soul 

(5  A  mind  superior  to  lear,  to  selfish  interest  and  corruption; 
a  mind  governed  by  the  principles  of  uniform  rectitude  and 
integrity;  the  same  in  prosperity  and  adversity;  which  no 
in’ibe  can  seduce,  nor  terror  overawe;  neither  by  pleasure 
melted  into  elTeminacy,  nor  by  distress  sunk  into  dejection; 
such  is  the  mind  which  forms  the  distinction  and  eminence  of 
mail. 

7  One  who,  in  no  situation  of  life,  is  either  ashamed  or  afraid 
of  discharging  his  duty,  and  actimrhis  proper  part  with  firm¬ 
ness  and  constancy;  true  to  the  God  whom  he  worships,  and 
t  rue  to  the  faith  in  which  he  professes  to  believe  ;  full  of  afiec 
tion  to  ids  brethren  of  mankind ;  faithful  to  his  friends,  ge¬ 
nerous  to  his  enemies,  warm  with  compassion  to  the  unfortu¬ 
nate  ;  self-denying  to  little  private  interests  and  pleasures,  but 
uealous  for  public  interest  and  happiness ;  magnanimous,  with¬ 
out  being  proud  ;  humble,  without  being  mean  ;  just,  wdthout 
being  liarsh ;  simple  in  his  manners,  but  manly  in  his  feelings  ; 
on  whose  word  we  can  entirely  rely ;  whose  countenance 
never  deceives  us  ;  whose  professions  of  kindness  are  the  ef¬ 
fusions  of  his  heart :  one,  in  fine,  whom,  independently  of  an; 
views  of  advantage,  we  should  choose  for  a  superior,  coulii 
trust  in  as  a  friend,  and  could  love  as  a  brother — tins  is  the 
mail,  whom,  in  our  heart,  above  all  others,  we  do,  we  mus’ 
honour.  blaik. 

SECTION  XIIL 

The  influence  of  devotion  on  the  happiness  of  life. 

WHATEVER  promotes  and  strengthens  wirtue,  what 
ever  calms  and  regulates  the  temper,  is  a  source  of  happi¬ 
ness.  ^Devotion  produces  these  effects  in  a  remarkable  de 
Lwee.  It  inspires  composure  of  spirit,  mildness,  and  benignity  ; 
weakens  tlie  painful,  and  cherishes  the  pleasing  emotion's ' 
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and,  by  these  means,  carries  on  the  life  of  a  pious  man  in  a 
smooth  and  placid  tenor. 

2  Besides  exerting  this  habitual  influence  on  the  mind,  de¬ 
votion  opens  a  field  ol‘  enjoyments,  to  wliicli  the  viciouS  are 
entire  strangers ;  enjoyments  the  more  valuable,  as  they  pe¬ 
culiarly  belong  to  retircnient,  when  the  vroiid  leaves  us;  and 
h)  adversity,  when  it  becomes  our  l()e.  I'hcse  are  the  two 
seasons,  f()r  which  every  wise  man  would  most  wish  to  pio- 
vide  some  hidden  store  of  comfort. 

3  For  let  liim  he  placed  in  the  most  ravourable  situation 
which  the  human  state  admits,  the  tvorld  cun  neither  always 
amuse  him,  nor  always  shield  him  from  disti-ess.  There  will 
be  many  hours  of  vacuity,  and  many  of  dejection,  in  his  liie. 
If  he  be  a  sti-anger  to  God,  and  to  tievotion,  how  dreary  will  the 
gloom  of' solitude  often  prov'e!  With  what  oppressive  weigni 
will  sickness,  (iisa;)poiutmem,  or  old  age,  tall  u{)on  his  spinis  ! 

4  But  lor  those  pensive  periods,  the  pious  man  has  a  relief 
prepared.  ^  From  the  tiresome  repetition  of  the  common  va¬ 
nities  of  life,  or  from  the  painful  corrosion  of  its  cares  and  sor¬ 
rows,  devmtion  transports  him  into  a  new  region ;  and  sur¬ 
rounds  him  there  with  such  objects,  as  are  tlie  moat  fitted  to 
cheer  the  dejection,  to  cairn  the  tumults,  and  to  heal  the 
woumls  of  his  heart. 

_  5  lf‘  the  vrorld  has  been  empty  and  delusive,  it  gladdens 
him  with  the  prospect  of  a  higher  and  better  order  of  things, 
about  to  arise.  If  men  have  been  ungrateilil  and  base,  it  dis¬ 
plays  belbre  him  the  faithlulness  of  that  Supreme  Being, 
who,  though  every  other  frie^id  fail,  will  never  forsake  him- 

6  Let  us  consult  our  experience,  and  we  shall  find,  that  trie 
two  greatest  sources  of  imvard  joy,  are,  Ifie  exercise  of  love 
directed  towards  a  deserving  object,  and  tlie  exercise  of  hop>e 
terminating  on  some  high  and  assured  tiappincss.  Botii  these 
are  supplied  by  tie votion ;  and  therefore  we  have  no  reason 
to  be  surprised,  if,  on  some  occasions,  it  fills  the  hearts  of  good 
men  with  a  satisfaction  not  to  be  expressed. 

7  The  refined  pleasures  of  a  pious  mind  are,  in  rnanv  re- 
specis,  superior  to  me  coarse  gratincations  ol  sense,  i  liey 
.ire  pleasures  which  belong  to  the  liighest  powers  and  best 
ufiections  of  the  soni:  Avhereas  the  gratifications  of  sense  re¬ 
side  in  the  lowest  region  of  our  nature.  To  the  latter,  the 
soul  stoops  bekuv  its  native  dignity.  The  former,  raise  it 
ribove  itself.  The  latter,  leave  always  a  coinliirtless,  often  u 
mortifying,  remembrance  behind  them.  The  former,  are  re- 
viewt?d  tvilh  applause  and  delight. 

8  Tho  pleasures  of  s'^'use  resemble  a  fiiarning  torrent, 
v.  hicli,  after  a  disorderly  course,  speedily  runs  out  and  leaves 
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an  empty  and  offensive  channel.  But  the  pleasures  of  devo 
tioa  resemble  the  equable  current  of  a  pure  river,  which  er>“ 
livens  the  fields  through  which  it  passes,  and  difluses  verdum 
and  fertility  along  its  banks. 

9  To  thee,  O  Devotion !  we  owe  the  highest  improA^ment 
of  our  nature,  and  much  of  the  enjoyment  of  our  life.  Thou 
art  the  support  of  our  virtue,  and  the  rest  of  our  souls,  in  this, 
turbulent  world.  Thou  composest  the  thoughts,  'riiou  caliT>- 
est  tlie  passions.  I'hou  exaltest  the  heart.  Thy  communi¬ 
cations,  and  ihine  only,  are  imparted  to  the  low,  no  less  than 
to  the  high;  to  the  poor,  as  well  as  to  the  rich. 

10  In  thy  presence,  worldly  distinctions  cease  *  and  under 

thy  infiuence,  tvorldly  sorrows  are  forgotten.  Thou  art  tlie 
halm  of  the  wounded  mind,  bhy  sanctuary  is  ever  open  ti> 
the  miserable :  inaccessible  only  to  the  unrighteous  and  im 
pure,  d'hou  oeginnest  on  earth  the  temper  of  heaven.- 
tn  thee,  llie  hosts  of  angels  and  blessed  spirits  eternally  re¬ 
joice.  BLAia. 

SECTION  XIY. 

The  planetary  ana  terrestrial  worlds  corrjparaiively  considered.. 

TO  us^,  who  dwell  on  its  surface',  the  earth  is  by  far  the 
most  extensive  orb  that  our  eyes  can  any  where  beholdh  it 
is  also  clothed  tvith  verdure',  distinguished  by  trees',  and 
adorned  with  a  variety  of  beautiful  decorations';  whereas', 

;;g  a  spectator  placed  on  oneoftlie  planets',  it  wears  a  uniform 
aspect';  looks  all  luminous',  and  no  larger  than  a  spot'.  To  be- 
higs  ^v)lo  dwell  at  still  greater  distances', it  entirely  disappears'. 

.  2  That  which  we  call  alternately  the  morning'  and  the 
c'v'eniug  sta.r'j  (as  in  one  part  of  the  orbit  she  rides  foremost  in 
hie  procession  t)f  night,  in  the  other  ushers  in  and  anticipates 
The  dawn',)  is  a  planetary  world'.  This  planet',  and  the  four 
oihers  i!>at  so  wonderfully  vary  their  mystic  dance',  are  in 
Themselves  dark  bodies',  and  shine  only  by  reflection';  ha\m 
fields',  and  seas',  and  skies  of  their  own';  are  furnished  with 
ail  accommodations  for  animal  subsisience',  and  are  supposed  . 
lo  be  the  abofies  of  intellectual  life';  all  which',  together  with 
our  earthly  habitation',  are  dependent  on  that  grand  dispeiv 
ser  of  divine  munificence',  the  sun',  receive  their  fight  from 
the  distribution  of  his  rays',  and  derive  their  comfort  from 
his  benign  agency'. 

The  sun',  which  seems  to  perform  its  daily  stages  through 
the  sky',  is',  in  this  respect',  fixed',  and  immoveaWe':  it  is  me 
great  axle  of  heaven',  about  wliich  the  globe  we  inhabit',  anff 
otlier  more  spacious  orbs',  wheel  their  stated  courses'.  The 
sun',  TJiough  seemingly  smaller  tlian  the  dial  it  illumin 
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ates'j  is  more  than  a  million  times  larger  than  this  whole  earth', 
on  which  so  many  lolty  mountains  rise^  and  such  vast  oceans 
rollh  A  line  extending  from  side  to  side  through  the  centre  of 
tiiat  resplendent  orb^,  would  measure  more  than  eight  hund  red 
thousand  miles':  a  girdle  Ibrmed  to  go  round  its  circumfe¬ 
rence'',  would  require  a  length  ot’millions'.  Were  its  solid  con 
tents  to  be  estimated^,  the  account  would  overwhelm  our  un 
derstanding^,  a!nd  be  almost  beyond  the  power  of  languag'e  tc 
express'.  Are  we  startled  at  these  reports  of  philosophy  '  !  _ 

4  Are  we  ready  to  cry  out  in  a  transport  of  surprise',  ”Bow 
mighty  is  tlie  Being  who  kindled  so  prodigious  a  fire'';  and 
keeps  alive'',  from  age  to  age^,  so  enormous  a  mass  of  flame'!” 
let  us  attend  our  philosophical  guides',  and  we  shall  be 
brought  acquainted  with  speculations  moi’e  enlarged'  and 
more  inflaming'. 

5  'Bhis  sun',  with  all  its  attendant  planets',  is  but  a  very  little 
pjirt  of  the  grand  machine  of  the  universe':  every  star',  though 
m  appearance  no  bigger  than  the  diamond  that  glitters  upon 
a  lady's  ring',  is  really  a  vast  globe',  like  the  sun  in  size',  and 
in  glory';  no  less  spacious',  no  less  luminous',  than  the  radiant 
source  of  day',  oo  that  every  star',  is  not  barely  a  world', 
but  the  centre  of  a  magnificent  systenf;  has  a  retinue  oi 
worlds',  irradiated  by  its  beams',  and  revolving  round  its  at¬ 
tractive  influence',  all  which  are  lost  to  our  sight  in  unmea¬ 
surable  wilds  of  ether'. 

6  That  the  stars  appear  like  so  many  diminutive',  and 
scarcely  distinguishable  points',  is  owing  to  their  immense  and 
inconceivable  distance'.  Immense  and  inconceivable  indeed 
it  Ls',  since  a  ball',  shot  from  the  loaded  cannon',  and  flying 
witli  unabated  rapidity',  must  travel',  at  this  impetuous  rate', 
almost  seven  hundred  tliousand  years',  belbre  it  could  reach 
the  nearest  of  these  twinkling  luminaries'. 

7  While',  beholding  this  vast  expanse',  I  learn  my  own  ex¬ 
treme  meanness',  I  ■'.vould  also  discov^er  the  abject  littleness  of 
all  terrestrial  things'.  What  is  the  earth',  with  all  her  osten¬ 
tatious  scenes',  compared  with  this  astonishing  grand  furni¬ 
ture  of  the  skies'?  ^  What',  but  a  dim  speck',  hardly  perceiv¬ 
able  in  tlie  map  of  the  universe'? 

8  It  is  observed  by  a  very  judicious  writer',  that  if  the  sun 
hirnselF,  which  enlightens  this  ])art  of  the  creation',  were  ex¬ 
tinguished',  and  all  the  host  of  planetary  worlds',  which  move 
about  him',  were  annihilated',  they  would  not  be  missed  by  an 
eye  that  can  take  in  the  whole  compass  of  nature'^  any  moixi 
tlian  a  grain  of  sand  upon  the  sea-shore'.  The  bulk  of  which 
they  consist',  and  the  space  which  they  occupy',  are  so  exceed¬ 
ingly  little  in  comparison  of  the  whole',  that  iheir  loss  would 
6p.rcely  leave  a  blank  in  the  immensity  vf  God’s  works'. 
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9  If  then',  not  our  globe  only',  but  this  whole  system'^  be 
80  very  diminutive',  wiiat  is  a  kingdom',  or  a  country':  hat 

are  a  few  lordships',  or  the  so  much  admired  patrimonies  of 
those  who  are  styled  wealthy'?  Wiien  I  measure  them  with 
my  own  little  pittance',  they  swell  into  proud  and  bloated  di¬ 
mensions':  but  when!  take  the  universe  lor  my  standard', 
how  scanty  is  their  size'!  how  contemptible  their  figure'* 
They  shrink  into  poiiipou.i  notiiings'.  addjso-N. 

SECTION  XVh 

On  the  power  of  custom,  and  the  uses  to  which  it  may  be 

applied. 

THERE  is  not  a  comrnim  saying,  which  has  a  better  turn 
of  sense  in  it,  than  what  we  often  hear  in  the  mouths  of  the 
vulgar,  that  “Custom  is  a  second  nature.”  It  is  indeed  able 
m  ibrm  the  man  anew;  and  give  him  inclinations  and  capa 
cities  altogether  dilierent  from  those  he  was  born  with. 

2  A  person  tviio  is  addicted  to  play  or  gaining,tiiough  he  took 
but  little  delight  in  it  at  first,  by  deirrees  contracts  so  strong  an 
inclination  towards  it,  and  gives  himself  up  so  entirely  to  it. 
that  it  seems  the  only  end  of  his  being.  'Fhe  love  of  a  retirea 
or  busy  life  will  grow  upon  a  man  insensibly,  as  he  is  conver 
sant  in  the  one  or  the  other,  till  he  is  utterly  unqualified  for 
relishing  that  to  vchich  he  has  been  fir  sometime  disused. 

3  Nay,  a  man  may  smoke  or  drink,  or  take  snutf^  till  he  ls 
unable  to  pass  away  his  time  without  it ;  not  to  mention  how 
our  delight  in  any  particular  stiuly,  art,  or  science,  rises  and 
improves,  in  propsirtion  to  the  application  tvhich  tve  bestow 
upon  it.  Thus,  what  pvas  at  first  an  exercise,  becomes 
length  an  entertainment.  Our  employments  are  changed  inm 
diversions.  The  mind  grmrs  fb.ud  of  those  actions  it  is  accus¬ 
tomed  to;  and  is  drawn  with  reluctancy  from  those  paths  in 
which  it  has  been  used  to  walk*. 

4  If  we  attentively  consider  this  property  of  human  nature. 
It  may  instruct  us  in  very  fine  moralities.  In  the  first  place,  I 
would  have  no  man  discouraged  with  that  kind  of  life,  or  se¬ 
ries  of  action,  in  which  the  choice  of  others,  or  ins  own  neces¬ 
sities,  m.ay  liave  ensraged  him.  It  may  perhaps  be  very  disa¬ 
greeable  to  him  at  first;  but  use  and  application 'will  certainly 
render  it  not  only  less  painful,  but  pleasing  and  satislkctory. 

5  In  the  second  place,  I  would  recommend  to  every  one, 
the  admirable  precept,  which  Pythagoras  is  said  to  have  given 
to  his  disciples,  aoiu  Avhich  that  philosopher  must  have  drawn 
from  the  observation  1  have  enlarged  upon:  “Pitch  upon 
that  course  of' .life  w.iich  is  the  most  excellent,  and  custom 
will  render  it  the  most  delightful.” 
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6  jNIen,  whose  circumstances  will  permit  tliem  to  choose 
their  own  way  ol‘  lile,  are  inexcusable  it’  they  do  not  pursue 
that  which  their  judgment  tells  them  is  the  most  laudable. — 
The  voice  of  reason  is  more  to  be  regarded,  than  tiie  bent  (>1 
any  present  inclination  :  since,  by  the  rule  above  mentioned, 
mclination  will  at  length  come  over  to  reason,  though  we  can 
never  Ibrce  reason  to  comply  with  inclination. 

7  In  the  third  place,  this  observation  may  leach  the  most 
sensual  and  irreligious  man  to  overlook  those  hardships  aiui 
ditficulties,  which  arc  apt  to  discourage  him  li’om  the  pruso- 
cution  of  a  virtuous  life.  “  The  gods,”  said  Hesiod,  ha  ve 
placed  labour  before  virtue ;  the  way  to  her  is  at  first  rougn 
and  difficult,  but  "■rows  more  smooth  and  easy  the  farther  we 
advance  in  it.”  The  man  -who  proceeds  in  it  with  steadiness 
and  resolution,  will,  in  a  little  tiine,  find  that  ”  her  ways  are 
•ways  of  pleasantness,  and  that  all  her  paths  are  peace.” 

8  To  enlorce  this  consideration,  we  may  further  observe, 
that  the  practice  of  I'eligion  will  not  only  be  attended  v/itn 
that  pleasure  which  naturally  accompanies  those  actions  n> 
which  we  are  habituated,  but  with  those  superrmnierary  joys 
of  heart,  that  rise  from  the  consciousness  ot  sucli  a  pieas'ure  ; 
from  the  satisfaction  of  acting  up  to  the  dictates  of‘  reason; 
and  from  the  prospect  of  a  happy  immortality. 

9  In  the  fourth  place,  we  may  learn  fi'om  this  observation 
which  we  have  made  on  the  mind  of  man,  to  take  particular 
care,  when  we  are  once  settled  in  a  regular  course  of  hie,  how 
we  too  frerpiently  indulge  ourselves  in  even  the  most  innocent 
diversions  and  entertainments;  since  the  mind  may  insensi¬ 
bly  fall  otf  from  the  relish  of  virtuous  actions,  and,  by  degrees, 
exchange  that  pleasure^  which  it  takes  in  the  performance  ^  t 
its  duty,  for  delights  of  a  much  interior  and  an  unprontab.e 
nature. 

10  The  last  use  wdiichj  shall  make  of  this  remarkable  pro 

perty  in  human  nature,  of  being  delighted  wdth  those  actions  :<) 
\vhich  it  is  accustomed,  is,  to  show  how  absolutely  necessary 
it  is  lor  us  to  gain  habits  of  virtue  in  this  life,  if  we  would  enjoy 
tthe  pleasures  of  the  next.  The  state  of  bliss  we  call  lieaven, 
will  not  be  capable  of  affecting  those  minds  which  are  ru  t 
thus  qualified  for  it:  we  must  in  this  wmrld,  gain  a  relish  tor 
truth  and  virtue,  if  we  -would  be  able  to  taste  that  knowledge 
and  pertection,  which  are  to  make  us  happy  in  the  next.  The 
seeds  of  those  spiritual  joys  and  raptures,  which  are  to  rise 
up  and  flourish  in  the  soul  to  all_  eternity,  must  be  planted  in 
it  during  tins  its  present  state  of  probation.  In  short,  hea-ven 
is  not  to  be  looked  upon  only  as  the  reward,  but  as  the  natur.al 
eflect  of  a  religious  life.  addisow. 
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Jlie  English  Reader. 

SECTION  XVI. 

The  pleasures  resulting  from  a  proper  use  of  our  faculties. 

HAPPY  that  man',  who',  unembarrassed  by  \mlg-ar  cares', 
master  of  himself',  his  time',  and  fortune',  spends  his  time  in 
making  himself  wiser';  and  his  fortune',  in  making  others' 
(and  theref)re  himseli’')  happier';  who',  as  the  will'  and  un¬ 
derstanding',  are  the  two  ennobling  faculties  of  the  soul', 
thinks  himself  not  complete',  till  his  understanding  is  beautified 
with  the  valuable  furniture  of  knowledge',  as  well  as  his  will 
enriched  with  every  virtue';  -who  has  iurnished  liimself  with 
all  the  advantages  to  relish  solitude',  and  enliven  conversa¬ 
tion';  who' when  serious',  is  not  sullen';  and  when  cheerful', 
not  indiscreetly  gay';  whose  ambition  is',  not  to  be  admired 
ibr  a  luise  glare  ot’ greatness',  but  to  be  beloved  for  the  gentle 
and  sober  lustre  of  his  wisdom'  and  goodness'. 

2  The  greatest  minister  of  state',  has  not  more  business  to 
do',  in  a  ]3ul)lic  capacity',  than  he  ,  and  indeed  every  other 
man',  may  find  in  the  retii’ed  and  still  scenes  of  life'.  Even 
in  his  private  walks',  every  thing  that  is  visible',  convinces 
iiini  there  is  present  a  Bein^  invisible'.  Aided  by  natural 
['/hilosophy',  he  reads  plain',  legible  traces  of  the  divinity',  in 
every  thing  he  meets':  he  sees  the  Deity  in  every  tree',  as 
well  as  Moses  did  in  the  burning  bush',  though  not  in  so 
glaring  a  manner':  and  when  he  sees  him',  he  adores  him  Avith 
the  tribute  of  a  grateful  heart'.  seed. 

SECTION  XVII. 

Description  of  candour. 

TPtUE  candour  is  altogether  different  from  that  guarded', 
inoffensive  language',and  thatstudied  openness  of  behaviour', 
which  Ave  so  freriuently  meet  with  among  men  of  the  Avorld'. 
Smiling',  very  often',  is  the  aspect',  and  smooth  are  the  AA'ords 
ol’ those '^A'ho',  inAvardly',  are  the  most  ready  to  think  evdlot 
others'.  That  candour  Avhich  is  a  Christian  virtue',  consists', 
not  in  fairness  of  speech',  but  iri  fairness  of  heart'. 

2  It  may  Avant  the  blandishment  of  external  courtesA^',  but 
supplies  its  place  Avith  a  humane  and  generous  liberality  of 
sentiment'.  Its  manners  are  unaffected',  and  its  professions 
cordial'.  Exempt',  on  one  hand',  from  the  dark  jealousy  of 
a  suspicious  mind',  it  is  no  less  removed',  on  the  other',  from 
that  easy  credulity  Avhich  is  Imposed  on  by  every  sjDecious  pre¬ 
tence'.  It  is  perfectly  consistent  with  extensive  knoAvledge 
of  tlie  world',  and  Avith  due  attention  to  our  OAvn  safety'. 

3  In  that  various  intercourseh  Avhich  we  are  obliged  to 
carry  on  with  persons  of  every  different  character',  suspicion', 
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to  a  certain  degree',  is  a  necessary  guard'.  It  is  only  wltcn 
it  exceeds  tlie  bounds  of  prudent  cauiion',  tliat  it  degenerates 
into  vice'.  There  is  a  proper  mean  between  Tindistinguisnexi 
credulity',  and  universal  jealousy',  which  a  sound  understaiuV- 
ing  discerns',  and  which  the  man  of  candour  studies  to  prc- 
seiwe'. 

4  He  makes  allowance  for  the  mixture  of  evil'  with  gxxKr,, 
which  is  to  be  i'ound  in  every  human  character',  lie  ex- 
tweets  none  to  be  faultless',  and  lie  is  unwilling  to  believe  that 
tiiere  is  any  without  some  commendable  qualities',  in  tlue 
midst  of  many  delects',  he  can  discover  a  virtue'.  Under 
tJie  influence  of  personal  resentment',  he  can  be  just  to  tij-" 
merit  of  an  enemy'. 

5  He  never  lends  an  open  ear  to  those  deflimatory  refxwrts' 
and  dark  suggestions',  winch',  among  the  tribes  of  the  censo¬ 
rious',  circulate  with  so  much  rapidity',  and  meet  with  s>o 
ready  acceptance'.  He  is  not  hasty  to  judge';  and  he  le 
quires  full  evddence  hellire  he  will  condemn'. 

6  As  long  as  an  action  can  be  ascribed  to  dilTerent  nx)- 
tives',  he  holds  it  as  no  mark  ol‘ sagacity  to  impute  it  always 
to  the  worst'.  Where  tliere  is  just  ground  iiir  doubt', 
keeps  his  judgment  undecided';  and',  during  the  jweriod  tif 
suspense',  leans  to  the  most  charitable  construction  which  an 
action  can  bear'.  When  lie  must  condemn',  be  condemns 
with  regret';  and  without  those  aggravations  which  the  se¬ 
verity  of  others  adds  to  the  crime'.  He  listens  calmly  to  tlie 
‘•ipology  of  the  ofiender',  and  readily  admits  every  extenua 
dug  circumstance',  which  equity  can  suggest'. 

7  How  much  soever  he  may  blame  the  principles  of  any 
sect'  or  party',  he  never  confounds',  under  one  general  cer>- 
sure',  all  who  belong  to  that  party  or_  sect'.  He  charges 
tiieni  not  with  such  consequences  of  their  tenets',  as  they  re¬ 
fuse'  and  disavow'.  From  one  wrong  opinion',  he  does  rail 
infer  the  subversion  of  all  sound  principles';  nor  from  one  baxi 
action',  conclude  that  all  regard  to  coiLscience  is  overthrown'. 

8  When  he  “beholds  the  mote  in  his  brother’s  eye',”  int 

remembers  “the  beam  in  his  own'.”  He  commiserates  hu¬ 
man  frailty',  and  judges  of  others  according  to  the  principle:/, 
by  which  he  would  think  it  reasonable  that  they  sliould  judge 
of  him'.  In  a  word',  he  views  men'  and  actions'  in  the  clear 
sunshine  of  charity'  and  good  nature';  and  not  in  that  dark 
and  sullen  shade  which  jealousy'  and  party-spirit'  tbrenv  over 
all  characters'.  blair. 
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T7ie  English  Reader. 

SECTION  XVIIL 

On  the  im}>€rfection  of  that  happiness  which  rests  solely  on 

worldly  pleasures. 

THE  vaniry  of  human  pleasure?,  is  a  topic  which  mi^S'lit  be 
embeiiished  with  the  pomp  ol’much  description.  Butl  shall 
studiously  avohi  exag'g'eration,  and  only  point  out  a  threefold 
vaniry  in  human  life,  which  every  impartial  observer  cannot 
but  admit;  disappointment  in  pursuit,  dissatislkction  in  en- 
_;:)yn;em,  uncertainty  in  possession. 

2  First,  disappointment  in  pursuit.  When  we  look  around 
ns  on  the  world,  we  every  where  behold  a  busy  nriultitude, 
inreni  on  the  prosecution  ol'  various  designs,  which  their 
w.,irits  or  desires  have  suggested.  We  behold  them  employ- 
nig  everv  method  which  ingenuity  can  devise ;  some  the  pa 
tienceol  industry,  some  the  boldness  of  enterprise,  others  tlie 
dexterity  oi' stratagem,  in  order  to  compass  their  ends. 

3  Of  this  incessant  stir  and  activity,  what  is  the  fruit?  in 
c-.miparison  of  the  crowd  who  have  toiled  in  vain,  how  small 
is  tiie  number  of  the  successful  ?  Or  rather,  where  is  the  man 
wiio  will  declare,  that  in  every  point  he  has  completed  his 
[jiau.  and  attained  his  utmost  tvish? 

4  No  extent  of  human  abilities  has  been  able  to  discover  a 
{xriii  whicli,  in  any  line  ol'  life,  leads  unerringly  to  success. 
“The  race  is  not  always  to  the  swift,  nor  the  battle  to  the 
strong,  nor  riches  to  men  of  understanding.”  We  may  form 
o?:ir  i.'liins  with  the  most  profound  sagacity,  and  with  the  most 
vijilant  caution  may  guard  against  dangers  on  every  side^ 
But  some  imlbreseen  occurence  comes  across,  tvhich  baffles 
mir  wisdom,  and  lays  our  labours  in  the  dust. 

5  Wore  such  dLs^ppointments  confined  to  those  who  as 
Jnre  at  emrrossing  the  higher  departments  of  hie,  the  misfor 
tune  sv  juld  be  less.  The  humiliation  of  the  mighty,  and  the 
iall  of  ambition  from  its  towering  height,  little  concern  the 
bulk  of  mankind.  These  are  objects  on  which,  as  on  distant 
meteors,  they  gaze  from  afar,  without  drawing  personal  in- 
striaction  from  events  so  much  above  them. 

6  But,  alas  I  when  we  descend  into  the  regions  of  private 
life,  we  find  disappointment  and  blasted  hope  equally  preva¬ 
lent  there.  Neither  the  moderation  of  our  views,  nor  the 
justice  of  our  pretentions,  can  ensure  success.  But  “  time 
;mii  chance  happen  to  all.”  Against  the  stream  of  events,  both 
tf‘e  orthv  and  the  undeserving  are  obliged  to  struggle ;  and 
both  are  frequently  overborne  alike  by  the  current. 

7  Besides  disappointment  in  pursuit,  dissatisfaction  in 
enjo>Tnent  is  a  farther  vanity,  to  which  the  human  state  ia 
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subject.  This  is  the  severest  of  all  mortifications;  after  having 
been  successful  in  the  pursuit,  to  be  ballled  in  the  enjoyment 
itself!  Yet  this  is  found  to  be  an  evil  still  more  general  than 
the  former.  Some  may  be  so  fortunate  as  to  attain  what  they 
have  pursued ;  but  none  are  rendered  completely  happy  by 
what  they  have  attained. 

S  Disappointed  hope  is  misery;  and  yet  successful  hope  is 
only  irnperlect  bliss.  Look  through  all  the  ranks  of  mankind. 
Examine  the  condition  of  those  who  appear  most  prosperous ; 
and  you  Avill  fiiul  that  they  are  never  just  what  they  desire 
to  be.  Ifreiired,  they  languish  f()r  action;  if  busy,  they  com¬ 
plain  of  fatigue.  If  in  middle  life,  they  are  impatient  f()r  dis¬ 
tinction  ;  if  in  high  sta  tions,  they  sigh  after  freedom  and  ease. 
Something  is  stul  wantmg  to  that  plenitude  of  satisfaction, 
which  they  expected  to  acquire.  Together  with  every  tvish 
tliat  is  gratified,  a  new  demand  arises.  One  void  opens  in  the 
heart,  as  another  is  filled.  On  wishes,  wishes  grotv ;  and  to 
tlie  end,  it  is  rather  the  expectation  of  what  they  have  not, 
tlian  the  enjoyment  of  what  they  have,  tvhich  occupies  and 
interests  the  most  successful. 

9  This  dissatisfiiction  in  the  midst  of  human  pleasure, 
springs  partly  from  the  nature  of  our  enjoyments  themselves, 
and  partly  from  circumstances  Avhich  corrupt  them.  No 
worldly  enjoyments  are  adeemate  to  the  high  desires  and  poA\  - 
ers  of  an  immortal  spirit.  Fancy  paints  them  at  a  distance 
with  splendid  colours ;  but  possession  unveils  the  fallacy.  Ti ae 
eagerness  of  passion  nestows  upon  them,  at  first,  a  brisk  and 
lively  relish.  But  it  is  their  fate  always  to  pall  by  familiarity, 
arid  sometim.es  to  pass  from  satiety  into  disgust. 

10  Happy  would  the  poor  man  think  himself,  if  he  could 
enter  on  ail  the  treasures  of  the  rich  ;  and  happy  fi)r  a  short 
time  he  might  be  :  but  before  he  had  long  contemplated  and 
admired  his  state,  his  possessions  tvould  seem  to  lessen,  and 
his  cares  would  grow. 

11  Add  to  the  unsatisfying  nature  of  our  pleasures,  the  at- 
f ending  circumstances  which  never  fail  to  corrupt  then.. 
For  such  as  thuy  are,  they  are  at  no  time  possessed  unmdxcd. 
To  human  lips  it  is  not  given  to  taste  the  cup  of  pure  joy. 
V\  hen  external  circumstances  show  fairest  to  the  Avorld,  the 
envied  man  groans  in  private  under  his  own  burden.  Son.e 
vexation  disquiets,  some  passion  corrodes  him;  some  distress, 
cither  felt  nr  feared,  gnaws  like  a  Avorm,  tiie  root  of  his  feli¬ 
city.  When  there  is  nothing  from  Avithoiit  to  disturb  the 
prosperous,  a  secret  poison  operates  Avithin.  For  worldly 
liapDine.?s  ever  tends  to  destroy  itself,  by  corrupting  the  hean. 
U  fi>ster.s  th.c  loose  and  the  violent  passions.  It  engenders 
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noxious  nabits;  and  taints  the  mind  with  false  delicacy,  which 
makes  it  feel  a  thousand  unreal  evils. 

12  But  put  the  case  in  the  most  favourable  light.  Lay  aside 
from  human  pleasures  both  disappointment  in  pursuit,  and 
tleceitfulness  in  enjoyment;  suppose  them  to  be  fully  attain¬ 
able,  and  completely  satislactory ;  still  there  remains  to  be 
considered  the  vanity  of  uncertain  possession  and  short  dura¬ 
tion.  Were  there  in  worldly  things  any  fixed  point  of  security 
which  we  could  gain,  the  mind  would  then  have  some  basis 
on  which  to  rest. 

13  But  our  condition  is  such,  that  every  thing  wavers  and 
totters  around  us.  “Boast  not  thyself  oi’ to-morrow ;  Jbr  thou 
knowest  not  what  a  day  may  hrin^  forth.”  It  is  much  if^ 
(luring  its  course,  thou  hearestnotot  somewliatto  disquiet o? 
aiairn  tliee.  For  life  never  proceeds  long  in  a  uniform  train, 
it  is  continually  varied  by  unexpected  events. 

14  The  seeds  ol* alteration  are  every  where  sown;  and  tire 
sunshine  of  prosperity  commonly  accelerates  their  growth.  If 
our  enjoyments  are  numerous,  we  lie  more  open  on  difierent 
sides  to  be  wounded.  If  we  have  possessed  tliem  long,  we 
have  greater  cause  to  dread  an  approaching  change.  By  slow 
degrees  prosperity  rises  ;  but  rapid  is  the  jirogress  of  evil.  U 
requires  no  preparation  to  bring  it  forward. 

15  The  edifice  which  it  cost  much,  time  and  labour  to  erect, 
one  inauspicious  event,  one  sudden  blow,  can  level  with  tlie 
tiust.  Even  supjjosing  the  accidents  of  liie  to  leave  us  un¬ 
touched,  human  bliss  must  still  be  transitory;  for  man  changes 
of  himself.  No  course  of  enjoyment  can  delight  us  lon^ 
What  amused  our  youth,  loses  its  charm  in  maturer  age.  As 
years  advance,  our  powers  are  blunted,  and  our  pleasurable 
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16. The  silent  lapse  of  time  is  ever  carrying  somewhat  from 
us.,  till  at  length  the  period  comes,  when  all  must  be  swept 
away.  The  ])rospect  of  this  termination  of  our  labours  and 
ptirsuits,  is  suificient  to  mark  our  state  with  vanity.  “Our 
days  are  a  hand’s  breadth,  and  our  age  is  as  nothin£r.”  Witlv 
in  that  little  space  is  all  our  enterprise  bnunaed.  AYe  crowd 
it  with  toils  and  cares,  with  contention  and  strife.  We  project 
great  designs,  entertain  high  ho;)es,  and  then  leave  our  plans 
uiifinislied,  and  sink  into  oblivion. 

\7  This  much  let  it  suffice  to  have  said  concerning  the  vanity 
of  the  world.  That  too  much  has  not  been  said,  must  appear 
to  every  one  who  considers  how  generally  mankind  lean  to 
the  opposite  side ;  and  how  often,  by  undue  attachment  to 
the  present  state,  they  both  feed  the  most  sinful  passions,  and 
“  piqrce  tliemselves  through  with  many  sorrows.”  .BLi.ni. 
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SECTION  XIX. 

IVJiat  are  the  real  and  solid  enjoyments  of  human  life. 

IT  must  be  admitted',  that  immixed'  and  complete  happi¬ 
ness',  is  unknown  on  earth\  No  regulation  of  conduct'  can 
alto^etlier  prevent  passions  from  disturbing  our  peace",  and 
mislbrtunes  from  wounding  our  hearth  But  after  this  con¬ 
cession  is  made',  will  it  follow',  tliat  there  is  object  on  earth 
which  deserves  our  pursuit',  or  that  all  enjoyment  becomes 
contemptible  which  is  not  perfect'?  Let  us  survey  our  stale 
with  an  impartial  eye", and  bej  ust  to  tlie  various  gifts  of  heaven  h 

2  How  vain  soever  this  life',  considered  in  itself',  may  be', 
the  comforts'  and  hopes  of  religion",  are  sidlicient  to  give  so¬ 
lidity  to  the  enjoyments  of  the  righteous'.  In  the  exercise  ol' 
good  affeclions",  and  tlie  testimony  of  an  approving  con¬ 
science';  in  the  sense  of  peace'  and  reconciliation  with  God', 
tlirough  the  great  lledeemer  of  mankind';  in  the  firm  confi¬ 
dence  of  being  conducted  through  all  the  trials  of  life',  by  infi¬ 
nite  wisdom'  and  goodness';  and  in  the  joyful  prosj>ect  of 
arriving',  in  the  end',  at  immortal  felicity";  they  possess  a 
happiness  whicli",  descending  from  a  purer  and  more  perfect 
region  than  this  world',  partakes  not  of  its  vanity'. 

3  Besides  the  enjoyments  peculiar  to  religion',  there  are 
C*her  pleasures  of  our  present  state',  which',  though  of  an  in¬ 
ferior  order',  must  not  be  overlooked  in  the  estimate  of  human 
life'.  It  is  necessary  to  call  the  attention  to  these',  in  order 
to  check  that  rejtining  and  unthankful  spirit',  to  which  man 
US  always  too  prone'. 

4  Some  degree  of  importance  must  be  allowed  to  the  com 
forts  of  health',  to  the  innocent  gratifications  of  sense',  and  to 
the  entertainment  afforded  us  by  all  the  beautiful  scenes  of 
nature';  some  to  the  pursuits',  and  harm.less  amusements  of 
social  life";  and  more  to  the  internal  enjoyments  of  thought' 
and  reflection',  and  to  the  pleasures  ofaflectionate  intercourse 
with  those  whom  we  love'.  These  comforts  are  often  held  in 
too  low  estimation",  merely  because  they  are  ordinary'  and 
armmon';  although  that  is  tlie  circumstance  which  ought'  in 
reason',  to  enhance  their  value'.  They  lie  open',  in  some  de¬ 
gree',  to  all';  extend  through  every  rank  of  life';  and  fill  up 
agreeably  many  of  those  spaces  in  our  present  existence^ 
wiiich  are  not  occupied  with  higher  objects',  or  with  serijf)us 
cares'. 

5  From  this  reoresentation',  it  appears  that',  notwithstand¬ 
ing  the  vanity  of  the  world',  a  considerable  degree  of  comfort 
is  attainable  in  the  present  state'.  Let  the  recollection  of  this 
serve  to  reconcile  us  to  our  condition',  and  to  repress  the 
errogance  of  complaints'  and  murmurs'. — What  art  thou", 
0  son  of  man'l  who',  having  sprung  but  yesterday  out  at 
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the  dust'',  darest  to  lift  up  thy  voice  against  thy  Maker'',  and 
Tx)  arraign  his  providence'',  because  all  things  are  not  ordered 
according  to  thy  wish'? 

6  What  title  hast  thou  to  find  fault  with  the  order  of  the 
universe^,  whose  lot  is  so  much  beyond  what  thy  \irtue'^  or 
liierii^  gave  thee  ground  to  claim'!  Is  it  nothing  to  thee  to 
have  been  introduced  into  this  magnificent  world^;  to  have 
I'jeen  admitted  as  a  spectator  of  the  divine  wisdom  and 
v'orks^;  and  to  liave  had  access  to  all  the  comforts  which 
nature',  with  a  bountitui  hand',  has  poured  forth  around 
tJiee'r  Are  all  the  liours  forgotten  wliich  thou  hast  passed  in 
ease',  in  complacency',  or  joy'? 

T  Is  it  a  small  favour  in  thy  eyes',  that  the  hand  of  divine 
mercy  has  been  stretched  forth  to  aid  thee';  and',  if’  thou  re- 
jcc!  not  its  proffered  assistance',  is  ready  to  conduct  thee  to  a 
liappier  state  of  existence'?  When  thou  comparest  thy  con¬ 
dition'  with  thy  desert',  blush  and  be  ashamed  of  thy  com- 
[tlnints'.  Be  silent',  be  grateful',  and  adore'.  Receive  with 
inankliilness  the  blessings  which  are  allowed  thee'.  Revere 
fiat  government  which  at  present  refuses  thee  mote'.  Rest  in 
Lius  conclusion',  that  though  there  are  evils  in  the  world',  its 
Creator  is  wise',  and  good',  and  has  been  bountiful  to  thee'. 

BLAIR. 

SECTION  XX. 

Scale  of  beings. 

THOUGH  there  is  a  great  deal  of  pleasure  in  contemplat¬ 
ing  the  material  world;  by  which  I  mean,  that  system  of 
Gxlies,  into  which  nature  has  so  curiously  wrought  the  mass 
rsl’  dead  matter,  with  the  several  relations  that  those  bodies 
Irear  to  one  another ;  there  is  still,  methinks,  something  more 
wonderful  and  surprising,  in  contemplations  on  the  world  oi 
life ;  by  which  I  intend,  all  those  animals  with  which  every 
p-art  of  the  universe  is  furnished.  The  material  world  is  only 
tite  shell  of  the  universe :  the  world  of  life  are  its  inhabitants. 

■2  If  we  consider  those  parts  of  the  material  world,  which  lie 
the  nearest  to  us,  and  are  therefore  subject  to  our  observation, 
and  inquiries,  it  is  amazing  to  consider  the  infinity  of  animals 
with  which  they  are  stocked.  Every  part  of  matter  is  peopled, 
every  green  leaf  swarms  with  inhabitants.  There  is  scarcely  a 
single  humour  in  the  body  of  a  man,  or  of  any  other  animal,  in 
wtiich  our  glasses  do  not  disawer  myriads  of  living  creatures. 
We  find,  even  in  the  most  solid  bodies,  as  in  marble  itself,  in¬ 
numerable  cells  and  cavities,  which  are  croAvded  with  imper¬ 
ceptible  inhabitants,  too  little  for  the  naked  eye  to  discover. 

3  On  the  other  hand,  if  AA'e  look  into  the  more  bulky  parts 
if  nature,  we  see  the  seas,  lakes,  and  rivers,  teeming  with 
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numberless  kinds  (if  living’  creatures.  We  nnd  every  moun¬ 
tain  and  marsh,  wilderness  and  wood,  ]Dlentifuliy  stocked 
nddi  birds  and  beasts ;  and  every  part  ot  matter  affordinff 
proper  necessaries  and  conveniences,  for  the  livelihood  ol 
the  multitudes  -which  inhabit  it. 

4  The  author  of  “  the  Plurality  of  Worlds,”  draws  a  very 
good  argument  from  this  consideration,  for  the  peopling  oi 
every  planet;  as  indeed  it  seems  very  probable,  from  the 
analogy  of  reason,  that  if  no  part  of  matter,  with  which  we 
are  acquainted,  lies  waste  and  useless,  those  great  bodies, 
which  are  at  such  a  distance  Irom  us,  are  not  desert  and  un¬ 
peopled;  but  rather,  that  they  are  furnished  with  beings 
adapted  to  their  respective  situations. 

5  Existence  is  a  blessing  to  those  beings  only  which  are 
endowed  with  perception ;  and  is  in  a  manner  thrown  away 
upon  dead  matter,  any  farther  than  as  it  is  subservient  to  be- 
ings  which  are  conscious  of  their  existence.  Accordingly  \ve 
find,  Ifom  the  bodies  which  lie  under  our  observation,  that 
matter  is  only  made  as  the  basis  and  support  of  animals ;  and 
Uiat  there  is  no  more  ot‘  the  one  than  what  is  necessary  ibr 
the  existence  of  the  other. 

I  6  Infinite  Goodness  is  of  so  communicative  a  nature,  that  it 
i  seems  to  delight  in  conferring  existence  upon  every  degree  ol 
I  perceptive  being.  As  this  is  a  speculation,  which  I  have  ofien 
pursued  with  great  pleasure  to  myself,  I  shall  enlarge  farther 
upon  it,  by  considering  that  part  of  the  scale  of  beings,  which 
i  conies  within  our  knowledge. 

I  '  7  There  are  some  living  creatures,  which  are  raised  but  just 
I  above  dead  matter.  To  mention  only  that  species  of  shell 
,  fish,  which  is  formed  in  the  fashion  of  a  cone ;  that  gro-!,vs  to 
the  surface  of  several  rocks ;  and  immediately  dies,  on  being 
severed  from  the  place  where  it  grew.  T  here  a  re  many  other 
creatures  but  one  remove  from  these,  which  have  no  other 
I  sense  than  that  of  feeling  and  taste.  Others  have  still  an 
I  additional  one  of  hearing ;  others  of  smell ;  and  others  o. 
I  sight. 

:  8  It  is  wonderful  to  observe,  by  what  a  gradual  progress  the 

j  world  of  life  advances,  through  a  ])rodigious  variety  of  spe- 
•ies,  before  a  creature  is  formed,  that  is  complete  in  all  its 
senses  :  and  even  among  these,  there  is  such  a  ditlerent  de- 
j  gree  of  perfection,  in  the  sense  which  one  animal  enjoys  be- 
i  yond  tvhat  appears  in  another,  that  though  the  sense  in  differ¬ 
ent  animals  is  distinguished  by  the  same  common  denomina¬ 
tion,  it  seems  almost  of  a  different  nature, 
j  ^9  If,  after  this,  we  look  into  the  several  inward  perfections 
of  cunning  and  sagacity,  or  -what  w’e  generally  call  instinct. 
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we  find  them  rising,  after  the  same  manner,  imperceptibly  one 
above  another ;  and  receiving  additional  improvements,  ac 
cording  to  tne  species  in  which  they  are  implanted.  This 
progress  in  nature  is  so  very  gradual,  that  the  most  perfect  of 
an  inferior  species  comes  very  near  to  the  most  imperfect  of 
that  which  is  immediately  above  it. 

10  The  exuberant  and  overflowing  goodness  of  the  Su- 
}?reme  Being,  whose  mercy  extends  to  all  liis  works,  is  plainly 
seen,  as  1  have  bel'ore  hinted,  in  his  having  made  so  very  little 
matter,  at  least  what  falls  vhthin  our  knoivledge,  that  does  not 
swarm  willi  life.  Nor  is  his  goodness  less  seen  in  the  diver¬ 
sity,  than  in  the  multitude  of  living  creatures.  Had  he 
made  but  one  species  of  anima.s,  none  of  the  rest  would  have 
mijoyed  the  happiness  of  existence:  he  has,  therefore,  s'peci- 
jied,  in  liis  creation,  every  degree  of  life,  every  capacity  ol 
i.Miillg. 

11  The  whole  chasm  of  nature,  from  a  plant  to  a  man,  ra 
filed  up  Avith  divers  kinds  of  creatures,  rising  one  after  an- 
off-her,  by  an  ascent  so- gentle  and  easy,  that  the  little  transi¬ 
tions  and  tleviations  from  one  species  to  another,  are  almost 
insensible.  This  intermediate  space  is  so  Avell  husbanded  and 
managed,  that  there  is  scarcely  a  degree  of  perception,  which 
<lties  not  appear  in  some  one  part  of  the  world  oi  lite.  Is  the 
goo  Iness,  or  the  tvisdom  of  the  Divine  Being,  more  mani 
fested  in  this  his  proceeding.^ 

12  There  is  a  consequence,  besides  those  I  have  already 
mentioned,  which  seems  very  naturally  deducible  from  the 
foregoing  considerations.  If  the  scale  of  being  rises  by  so 
regular  a  progress,  so  high  as  man,  we  may,  by  parity  of  rea¬ 
son,  suppose,  that  it  still  proceeds  gradually  through  those 
beings  which  are  cii’  a  superior  nature  to  him:  since  there  is 
mfinitely  greater  space  and  room  flu’  diiferent  degrees  of  per¬ 
fection,  betAveen  the  Supreme  Being  and  man,  than  betAveen 
man  and  the  most  despicable  insect. 

13  In  this  great  system  of  being,  there  is  no  crc<iture  so 
wondertlil  in  its  nature,  and  Avfliich  so  much  deserAms  our  par¬ 
ticular  attention,  as  man  ;  who  fills  up  the  middle  space  be¬ 
tween  the  animal  and  the  intellectual  nature,  the  visible  and 
tbe  iiivisible  Avmrld ;  and  who  is  that  link  in  the  chain  of  being, 
wnich  forms  the  connexion  bet.Aveen  both.  So  that  lie  Avho, 
in  one  respect,  is  associated  with  angels  and  archanirels,  and 
may  look  upon  a  being  of  mfinite  perfection  as  his  lather,  and 
tlie  highest  order  of  spirits  as  his  brethren,  may,  in  another 
I'Qspcct,  sav  to  “corruption,  thou  art  my  father,  and  to  tiie 
wucrn,  thou  art  ray  motlier  and  ray  sister.”  >nmsoM. 
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SECTION  XXI. 

Trust  in  the  care  of  Providence  reco^  miended. 

MAN,  considered  in  himself,  is  a  very  hel];)Iess,  and  a  very 
wretched  being.  He  is  subject  every  moment  to  the  greatest 
calamities  and  misfortunes.  He  is  beset  with  dangers  on 
all  sides;  and  may  become  unhappy  by  numberless  casual¬ 
ties,  which  lie  could  not  foresee,  nor  have  prevented  had  he 
Ibreseen  them. 

_  2  It  is  our  comfort,  while  we  are  obnoxious  to  so  many  ac¬ 
cidents,  that  we  are  under  the  care  of  one  who  directs  con¬ 
tingencies,  atnl  has  in  his  hands  the  management  of  every 
thing  that  is  capable  of  annoying  or  offending  us ;  who  knows 
the  assistance  we  stand  in  need  of’  and  is  always  ready  to  be¬ 
stow  it  on  those  who  ask  it  of  him. 

k  The  natural  homage,  which  such  a  creature  owes  to  so 
infinitely  unse  and  good  a  Being,  is  a  firm  reliance  on  him  for 
the  blessing.s  ii  I  conveniences  of  lile;  and  an  habitual  trust 
in  him,  for  deli  erance  out  of  all  such  dangers  and  dilficulties 
as  may  befall  us. 

4  I'he  man  who  always  lives  in  tliis  disposition  of  mind,  has 
not  the  same  dark  and  melancholy  views  of  human  nature, 
as  he  who  considers  himself  abstractedly  from  this  relation  to 
the  Supreme  Being.  At  the  same  time  that  he  reffects  upon 
his  own  weakness  and  imperfection,  he  comforts  himself  with 
the  contem])la  tion  of  tliose  divine  attributes,  which  are  em¬ 
ployed  fill’  his  safety,  and  his  welfare.  He  finds  his  want  oi‘ 
foresight  made  up,  by  the  omniscience  of  him  who  is  his  siij) 
|)ort.  He  is  not  sensible  of  his  own  want  of  strength,  wlien 
he  knows  that  his  helper  is  almighty. 

5  In  short,  the  person  who  has  a  firm  trust  in  tlie  Supreme 
Being,  is  powerful  in  his  poiver,  wise  by  his  wisdom,  happy 
by  his  happiiK'SS.  He  reaps  the  benefit  of  every  divine  attri- 
oute  ;  and  loses  his  own  insufficiency  in  the  fulness  of  infinite 
perfection.  To  make  our  lives  more  easy  to  us,  we  are  com 
manded  to  put  our  trust  in  him,  who  is  thus  able  to  relieve  and 
succour  us ;  the  Divine  Goodness  having  made  such  a  reli¬ 
ance  a  duty,  notwitlista  tiding  we  should  have  been  miserable, 
had  it  been  forbidden  us. 

6  Among  several  motives,  which  might  be  made  use  of  to 
recommend  this  duty  to  us,  I  sliall  only  take  notice  of  those 
tha  t  follow.  Tlie  first  and  strongest  is,  that  we  are  promised, 
he  will  not  ft  il  those  who  ]iut  their  trust  in  him.  But  without 
considering  the  supernatural  blessing,  which  accompanies 
this  duty,  we  may  observe,  that  it  has  a  natural  tendency  to 
its  own  reward;  or  in  other  words,  that  this  firm  trust  anti 
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confidence  in  the  great  Disposer  of  all  things,  contribute  very 
much  to  the  getting  clear  of  any  afiliction,  or  to  the  bearing  oi 
it  manfully. 

7  A  person  who  believes  he  has  his  succour  at  hand,  and 
that  he  acts  in  the  sight  of  his  tfiend,  often  exerts  himselt 
beyond  his  abilities;  and  does  wonders,  that  are  not  to  be 
matched  by  one  who  is  not  animated  with  such  a  confidence 
of  success.  Trust  in  the  assistance  of  an  Almighty  Being 
naturally  produces  patience,  hope,  cheerfulness,  and  all  other 
(.ilspositions  of  mind,  which  alleviate  those  calamities  that  we 
are  not  able  to  remove. 

8  The  practice  of  this  virtue  administers  great  comfort  to 
the  mind  of  man,  in  times  o  poverty  and  afiliction ;  but 
most  of  all,  in  the  hour  of  death.  Wheji  the  soul  is  hovering, 
in  the  last  moments  of  its  seiTaration ;  when  it  is  just  entering 
on  another  state  of  existence,  to  converse  with  scenes,  and 
objects,  and  companions,  that  are  altogether  new  ;  what  can 
rsupport  her  under  such  tremblings  of  thought  such  fear,  such 
anxiety,  such  apprehensions,  hut  the  casting  .  f‘  ail  her  cares 
upon  HIM,  who  first  gave  her  being;  who  has  conducted  her 
through  one  stage  of  it;  and  who  will  be  always  present,  to 
guide  and  comfort  her  in  her  progress  through  eternity  ? 

ADDISOX. 

SECTION  XXII. 

Piety  and  gratitude  enliven  prosperity. 

PIETY,  and  gratitude  to  God,  contribute,  in  a  high  de 
gree,  to  enliven  prosperity.  Gratitude  is  a  pleasing  emotion. 
Tlie  sense  of  being  distinguished  by  the  kindness  of  another, 
gladdens  the  heart,  warms  it  vrith  reciprocal  afiection,  and 
gives  to  any  possession  which  is  agreeable  in  itself,  a  double 
relish,  from  its  being  the  gift  of  a  friend.  Favours  conferred 
by  men,  I  acknowledge,  may  prove  burdensome.  F(»r  hi; 
man  virtue  is  never  perfect;  and  sometimes  unreasonabi*- 
expectations  on  the  one  side,  sometimes  a  mortifying  semse 
of  dejiendence  on  the  otlier,  corrode  in  secret  the  pleasures 
of  benefits,  and  convert  the  obligations  of  friendship  into 
grounds  of  jealousy. 

Z  But  nothing  of  this  kind  can  afiect  the  intercourse  of 
gratitude  with  Heaven.  Its  favours  are  Avholly  disinterested  ; 
and  Avith  a  gratitude  the  most  cordial  and  unsuspicious,  a 
good  man  looks  up  :o  that  Almighty  Benefactor,  Avho  aims 
at  no  end  but  the  happiness  of  those  whom  he  blesses,  and 
Avho  desires  no  return  from  them,  but  a  devout  and  thankfin 
heart.  While  others  can  trace  their  prosperity  to  no  higher 
source  than  a  concurrence  of  worldly  causes  ;  and,  often,  of 
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mean  or  tnfling  incidents,  wnich  occasionrilly  fav^oured  tlieir 
designs  ;  with  what  superior  satisliiction  does  the  servant  or 
God  remark  the  hand  ol’  that  gracious  Power  which  hath 
raised  liim  up ;  wliich  hath  happily  conducted  him  through 
the  various  steps  of  liie,  and  crowned  him  with  the  most  hi 
vourable  distinction  beyond  his  equals? 

3  Let  us  liirther  consider,  that  not  only  gratitude  for  the 
p^lst,  but  a  cheering  sense  of  divine  favour  at  tlie  j)resent,  en¬ 
ters  into  the  pious  emotion.  Tirey  are  only  the  \drtuous,  wb.o 
in  their  prosperous  days  hear  this  voice  addresseil  to  them, 
“  Go  thy  way,  eat  thy  bread  with  joy,  and  drink  tiiy  wine 
with  a  clieertu!  heart;  i‘()r  God  now  accepteth  thy  works.” 
He  who  is  the  authr  •  ol‘  their  ])rosperity,  giv'es  them  a  title 
to  enjoy,  witii  compiacency,  his  own  gilt. 

4  While  bad  men  snatcli  the  pleasures  of  the  world  as  by 
stealth,  without  countenance  from  the  great  Proprietor  of  the 
world,  the  righteous  sit  openly  down  to  the  least  of  lile,  under 
the  smile  of  approving  heav^en.  No  guilty  lears  damp  their 
joys.  The  blessing  ol'God  rests  upon  all  that  they  possess; 
his  protection  surrounds  them;  and  hence,  ‘‘‘in  the  habita¬ 
tions  of  the  righteous,  is  tinmd  the  voice  of  re  joicing  ami  sal- 
v'ation.”  A  lustre  unknown  to  others,  invests,  in  their  sight, 
the  whole  lace  of  nature. 

5  'I'heir  piety  reflects  a  sunshine  from  heaven  upon  tl;e 
prosperity  of  the  world  ;  unites  in  one  point  of  view,  the 
smiling  aspect,  both  of  the  powers  above,  and  of  the  objects 
below.  Not  only  have  they  as  full  a  relish  as  others,  for  the 
innocent  pleasures  of  lile,  but,  moreover,  in  these  they  hold 
c<ammunion  with  their  divine  B(Uiefactor.  In  all  that  is  good 
m’  fair,  they  trace  his  hand.  From  the  beauties  of  nature, 
from  the  improvements  of  art,  Ifom  the  enjoy  menis  of  social 
•ile,  they  raise  their  aflection  to  the  source  of  all  the  happiness 
which  surrounds  them  ;  and  thus  widen  the  sphere  of  their 
pleasures,  by  adding  intellectual,  and  spiritual,  to  earthly  joys. 

6  For  illustration  of  what  1  have  said  on  this  head,  remark 
that  cheerful  enjoyment  of  a  prosperous  state,  which  Icing 
David  had  wlien  he  wrote  the  twenty-third  psalm;  and  com- 
ixire  the  highest  pleasures  of  the  riotous  sinner,  with  the 
l.appy  and  satisfled,  sjiii-it  which  breathes  throughout  that 
]^alm. — In  the  midst  of  the  splendour  of  royalty,  with  what 
amiable  simplicity  of  gratitude  does  he  look  up  to  the  Lord 
us  hrs  Shepherd ;”  happier  in  ascribing  all  his  success  to 
divune  favour,  than  to  the  policy  of  his  councils,  or  to  the 
lorce  of  his  arms ! 

7  How  many  instances  of  divine  goodness  arose  bef(>re 
him  in  pleasin„  remembrance,  when  with  such  relish,  he 
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speaks  of  the  “green  pastures  and  stil)  waters,  beside  which 
God  had  led  him ;  of  his  cup  whicli  he  liad  made  to  overflow ; 
and  of  the  table  which  he  had  prepared  for  him  in  the  presence 
of  his  enemies !”  With  Avhat  perfect  tranquillity  does  he  look 
Ibrward  to  the  time  ol’his  passing  thi\)ugli  “  the  valley  of  the 
shadow  of  death  unapi)alled  by  that  spectre,  Avhose  most 
distant  ajq  iearance  blasts  the  prosperity  of  sinners  !  He  fears 
no  evil,  as  long  as  “  the  rod  and  the  staff”  of  liis  divine  Shep¬ 
herd  are  with  liim:  and,  through  all  the  unknoAvn  periods  of 
this  and  of  finure  existence,  commits  himself  to  his  guidance 
with  secure  and  triumphant  hope:  “  Surely  goodness  and 
mercy  will  i()ilow  me  all  the  days  of  my  life;  and  I  shall 
dwell  in  t!;e  house  ol’the  r^ord  for  evei  ” 

8  What  a  purified,  sentimental  enjoyment  of  iwosperity  is 
here  exhibited  1  How  different  from  that  gross  relish  of  world¬ 
ly  pleasures,  which  lielongs  to  those  who  behold  only  the  ter 
restrial  side  id’ things;  tvho  raise  their  views  to  no  higher 
objects  tlian  the  succession  of  human  contingencies,  and  the 
weak  efiiu'ts  of  human  ability;  who  have  no  protector  or  pa¬ 
tron  in  the  heavmts,  to  enliven  tlieir  prosperity,  or  to  tvarm 
their  hoarU;  tvilh  gratitude  and  trust  1  blair. 

SECTION  xxm. 

Virtue,  when  deeply  rooted,  is  not  subject  to  the  influence  of 

fortune. 

THE  city  of  Sidon  having  surrendered  to  Alexander,  he 
ordered  Heiihestion  to  bestow  the  crown  on  him  whom 
tfie  Side, Ilians  should  think  most  tvorthy  of  that  honour. 
Hephestion  beiny  at  that  time  resident  Avnh  two  young  men 
af  distinction,  offered  them  tfie  kingdom;  but  they  refused 
it,  telling  him  that  it  Avas  contrary  to  the  laws  of  their  coun¬ 
try,  to  admit  any  one  to  that  lionour,  Avho  Avas  not  of  the 
reyal  family. 

2  He  then,  having  expressed  his  admiration  of  their  disin¬ 
terested  s[)irit,  desired  them  to  name  one  of  the  royal  race, 
who  rriig-ht  remember  that  he  had  receiAmd  the  croAvn  througfi 
their  hands.  Overlooking  many,  Avho  Avould  have  been  ani- 
bitious  of  this  high  honour,  they  made  clmice  of  Abdolony 
nius,  Avhose  singular  merit  had  rendered  him  conspicuous, 
even  in  the  vale  of  obscurity.  Though  remotely  related  to 
the  royal  family,  a  series  of  misfortunes  had  reduced  him  to 
me  necessity  of  cultivating  a  garden,  for  a  small  stipend,  in 
tiie  suburbs  of  the  city. 

5  While  Abdolonymus  was  busily  employed  in  Aveedin^ 
nis  garden,  the  two^  friends  of  Hephestion,  bearing  in  their 
hands  the  ensigns  of  royalty,  approached  him,  and  saluted  him 
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Jdno'.  They  informed  him  that  Alexander  had  appointed  him 
to  that  othce  ;  and  required  liim  immediately  to  exchange  his 
rustic  garb,  and  utensils  of  husbandry,  l()r  the  regal  robe  and 
sceptre.  At  the  same  time,  they  admonished  liim,  when  he 
should  be  seated  on  the  tlirone,  and  liave  a  nation  in  his 
power,  not  to  iorget  the  humble  condition  liom  whicii  he  had 
been  raised. 

4  All  this,  ai  the  first,  appeared  to  Abdolonymus  as  an  illu¬ 
sion  of  the  fancy,  or  an  insult  oilered  to  his  poverty.  He 
requested  them  not  to  trouble  him  (arther  witli  their  imper¬ 
tinent  jests  ;  and  to  lind  some  otlier  way  of  amusing  them¬ 
selves,  which  might  leave  him  in  the  peaceable  enjoyment  ol‘ 
his  obscure  habitation. — At  length,  however,  they  convinced 
liim,  that  they  were  serious  in  their  jiroposai ;  and  prevailed 
upon  him  to  accept  the  regal  office,  and  accompany  them  to 
tlie  palace. 

5  No  sooner  w^as  he  in  possession  of  the  government,  than 
pride  and  envy  created  him  eneir.ies;  wdio  whispered  their 
murmurs  in  every  place,  till  at  last  they  readied  the  ear  ol 
Alexander.  He  commanded  the  new-elected  prince  to  be 
sent  for  ;  and  emiuired  of  him,  with  what  temper  of  mind  he 
had  borne  his  poverty.  “  Would  to  Heaven,”  replied  Abdo 
lonymus,  “  that  I  may  be  able  to  bear  my  crown  with  equal 
moderation:  tor  rvhen  I  ]iossessed  little,  I  wanted  nothing: 
these  hands  supplied  me  with  wdiatever  1  desiretl.”  From 
this  answer,  Alexander  firmed  so  high  an  idea  of  his  wisdom, 
that  he  confirmed  the  choice  which  had  been  made  ;  and  an¬ 
nexed  a  neighbouring  province  to  the  government  ol‘  Sidon. 

QUINTUS  CURTIUS. 

SECTION  XXIV. 

The  Speech  of  Fabricius,  a  Roman  ambassador,  to  king' 
Pi/rrhus,  udio  attempted  to  bribe  him  to  his  interests,  by  the 
qfer  of  a  great  sum  of  money. 

WITH  regaial  to  my  poverty,  the  king  has,  indeed,  been 
justly  inlbrmed.  My  whole  estate  consists  in  a  house  of  but 
mean  appearance,  and  a  little  S(;ot  of  g'round  ;  from  which, 
by  my  own  labour,  1  draw  my  snpiiort..  but  llj  by  any  means, 
thou  hast  bemi  jiersuaded  to  think  that  this  povertv  renders 
me  of  less  cmwequence  in  my  owm  country,  or  in  any  degree 
unhajipy,  thou  art  greatly  deceived.  ^ 

2  I  liave  no  reason  to  complain  of  liirtime:  slie  supplies  me 
Avich  all  that  nature  requires;  ami  if!  am  rvithotit  superfiuities, 
I  am  also  free  from  the  desire  of  them.  With  these,  I  con¬ 
fess  I  should  be  more  able  to  succour  the  necessitous,  the  only 
advantage  lor  tvhich  the  W'ealthy  are  to  be  envied ;  but 
Bmall  as  my  possessions  are,  I  can  still  contribute  something 
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lo  the  support  of  the  state,  and  the  assistance  of  my  friends. 

3  Witli  respect  to  honours,  my  country  ]daces  me,  poor  as 
I  am,  upon  a  level  with  the  richest:  lor  Rome  knows  no 
qualifications  for  ^reat  employments,  hut  virtue  and  ability. 
She  appoints  me  to  officiate  in  the  most  august  ceremi)nies  of 
religion;  she  intrusts  me  with  the  command  of  her  armies; 
she  confides  to  my  care  the  most  imporiant  negociations. 
3Iy  poverty  does  not  lessen  the  weight  ami  influence  of  my 
counsels  in  the  senate. 

4  The  Roman  people  honour  me  flir  that  very  poverty, 
whicii  king  Pyrrhus  considers  as  a  disgrace.  They  know  the 
many  o))i3ortunities  I  have  had  to  enrich  mysellj  without  cen¬ 
sure;  tliey  are  convinced  of  my  disinterested  zeal  for  their 
])rosperity:  and  if  I  have  anything  to  complain  of,  in  the 
return  tlicy  make  me,  it  is  only  the  excess  of  their  apjMause. 
'What  value,  then,  can  I  put  upon  thy  gold  and  silver :  What 
king  can  add  any  thing  to  my  fortune  ?  Always  attentive  to 
discharge  the  duties  incumbent  upon  me,  I  liave  a  mind  free 
li’om  self-reproach;  and  I  have  an  honest  fame. 

SECTION  XXV. 

Character  of  James  I.  king  of  England. 

NO  prince,  so  little  enterprising  and  so  inoffensive,  was  evei 
so  much  fcAjtosed  to  the  opposite  extremes  of  calumny  and 
flattery,  of  satire  and  panegyric.  And  the  factions  t'/hich 
began  in  his  time,  being  still  continued,  have  made  his  cha¬ 
racter  be  as  much  disputed  to  this  day,  as  is  commonly  tliat 
(ffi  princes  who  arc  our  contemporaries. 

2  JMairy  virtues,  liowever,  it  must  be  owned,  he  was  ]x»s- 
sessed  of;  but  not  one  of  them  pure,  or  free  from  the  conta¬ 
gion  of  the  neiglibouring  vices.  His  generosity  bordered  on 
profiision,  his  learning  on  pedantry,  his  pacific  disposition  on 
pusillanimity,  liis  wisdom  on  cunning,  liis  friendship  on  light 
fancy  and  boyish  kindness. 

3  While  he  imagined  that  he  was  only  maintaining  his 
own  autliority,  he  may  perhaj^s  be  suspecied  in  some  cd'  liis 
actions,  anti  still  more  of  his  pretensions,  to  have  encroached 
on  the  liberties  of  his  people.  While  he  endeavoured,  by  an 
exact  neutrality,  to  acquire  the  good-will  of  all  his  neighbours, 
he  was  able  to  preserve  fully  the  esteem  and  regard  oi’none. 
His  capacity  was  considerable,  but  fitter  to  discourse  on  ge¬ 
neral  maxims,  than  to  conduct  any  intricate  business. 

4  His  intentions  were  just,  but  more  adapted  to  the  con¬ 
duct  of  private  life,  than  to  the  gov^ei-nment  of  kingdoms. 
Awkward  in  his  person,  and  ungainly  in  his  manners,  he  was 
ill  quaffed  to  command  respect:  partial  and  undiscerning^in 
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‘his  affections,  he  was  little  fitted  to  acquire  general  love.  Of 
a  feeble  temper,  more  than  oi'  a  frugal  judgment ;  exposed  to 
our  ridicule  I'rom  liis  vanity,  but  exempt  Irom  our  hatred  by 
his  freedom  from  pride  and  arrogance. 

5  And,  upon  the  whole,  it  may  be  pronounced  of  his  cha- 
“acter,  that  all  his  qualities  were  sullied  witii  weakness,  and 
„  i)d)ellislied  by  humanity.  Political  courage  he  was  certainly 
devoid  of;  and  from  thence  chiefly  is  derived  the  s+rv>ng  pre¬ 
judice,  which  prevails  against  his  tiersonal  bravery :  an  in 
lerence,  however,  which  must  be  owned,  from  general  expe¬ 
rience,  to  be  extremely  fallacious.  kume. 

SECTION  XX VI. 

Charles  V.  emperor  of  Germany^  resigns  his  dominions,  and 
retires  from  the  icorld. 

THIS  great  emperor,  in  the  plenitude  of  his  ])ower,  and  in 
]x>ssession  of  all  tlie  honours  which  can  flatter  the  heart  of 
man,  took  the  extraordinary  jesolution,  to  resign  his  king¬ 
doms  ;  and  to  withdraAV  entirely  from  any  concei  n  in  business 
or  the  affairs  of  this  world,  in  order  that  he  might  spend  the 
remainder  of  his  days  in  retirement  and  solitude. 

2  Though  it  recpiires  neither  deey)  reflection,  nor  extraor¬ 
dinary  discernment,  to  discover  that  the  state  of’  royalty  is 
not  exempt  from  cares  and  disappointments  ;  though  moot  of 
those  who  are  exalted  to  a  throne,  find  solicitude,  and  satiety, 
and  disgust,  to  be  their  perpetual  attendants,  in  that  envied 
pre-eminence  ;  yet,  to  descend  voluntarily  from  the  suyireme 
to  a  subordinate  station,  and  to  relinc[uish  the  possession  of 
power  in  order  to  attain  the  enjoynnmt  of  liappiness,  seems 
to  be  an  effort  too  great  for  tire  human  mind. 

3  Sev'eral  instances,  indeed,  occur  in  history,  of  inonarchs 
who  have  ciuitted  a  throne,  and  have  ended  tlieir  dhys  in  re¬ 
tirement.  But  they  were  either  weak  princes,  who  took  tliis 
resolution  rashly,  and  repented  of  it  as  soon  as  it  was  taken; 
or  unfortunate  princes,  fi’om  whose  hands  some  strong  rival 
had  wrested  their  sceptre,  and  compelled  them  to  descend 
with  reluctance  into  a  private  station. 

4  Dioclesian  is,  perhaps,  the  only  prince  capable  of  liolding 
ihe  reigns  of  government,  who  ever-  resigned  them  from  de¬ 
liberate  choice;  and  wlio  continued,  during  many  years,  to 
enjoy  the  tranquillity  of  retirement,  without  feiching  one 
penitent  sigh,  or  casting  back  one  look  of  desire,  towards  the 
power  or  dignity  whicfi  he  had  abandoned. 

5  No  wonder,  then,  that  Charles’s  resignation  should  fill 
all  Europe  with  astonishment;  and  give  rise,  both  among  his 
contemporaries,  and  among  the  iiistorians  of  that  period  to 
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various  conjectures  concerning  the  motives  which  determined 
a  prince,  whose  ruling  passion  had  been  uniformly  the  love  of 
power,  at  tne  age  ol’fiity-six,  when  objects  of  ambition  operate 
wiih  full  force  on  the  mind,  and  are  pursued  with  the  greatest 
ardour,  to  laae  a  resolution  so  singular  and  unexpected. 

6  The  emperor,  in  pursuance  of  his  determination,  having 
assembler*  the  states  of  the  Low  Countries  at  Brussels,  seated 
himself,  for  the  last  time,  in  the  chair  of  state  :  on  one  side  of 
which  was  placed  his  son,  and  on  the  oiher,  his  sister  the 
queen  of  Hungary,  regent  of  the  Netherlands,  with  a  splendid 
retinue  of  the  grandees  of  Spain  and  princes  of  the  empire 
standing  behind  him. 

7  The  president  of  the  council  of  Flanders,  by  his  com¬ 
mand,  explained,  in  a  few  words,  his  intention  in  calling  this 
extraordinary  meeting  of  the  states.  He  then  read  the  instru¬ 
ment  of  resignation,  by  which  Charles  surrendered  to  his  son 
Philip  all  his  territories,  jurisdiction,  and  authority  in  the  Low 
Countries;  absolving  his  subjects  therefrom  their  oath  ot 
allegiance  to  him,  which  he  required  them  to  transfer  to  Phi 
lipids  lawfuHieir;  and  to  serve  him  with  the  same  loyalty 
and  zeal  that  they  had  manifested,  during  so  long  a  course  of 
years,  in  support  of  his  governmeni. 

8  Charles  then  rose  from  his  seat,  and  leaning  on  the  shoul¬ 
der  of  the  prince  of  Orange,  because  he  was  unable  to  stand 
without  support,  he  addressed  himself  to  the  audience  ;  and, 
from  a  paper  which  he  held  in  his  hand,  in  order  to  assist  his 
memory,  he  recounted,  with  dignity,  but  without  ostentation, 
all  the  great  things  which  he  had  undertaken  and  performed, 
since  the  commencement  of  his  administration. 

9  He  observed,  that  from  the  seventeenth  year  of  his  age, 
he  had  dedicated  all  his  thoughts  and  attention  lo  public  ob¬ 
jects,  reserving  no  portion  of  his  time  for  the  indulgence  of  his 
ease,  and  very  little  for  the  enjoyment  of  private  pleasure  ; 
that  either  in  a  pacific  or  hostile  manner,  he  had  visited  Ger¬ 
many  nine  times,  Spain  six  times,  France  four  times,  Italy 
seven  times,  the  Low  Countries  ten  times,  England  twice,  Af¬ 
rica  as  olten,  and  had  made  eleven  voyages  by  sea  ;  that  while 
his  health  permitted  liim  to  discharge  his  duty,  and  the  vigour 
of  his  constitution  was  equal,  in  any  degree,  to  the  arduous  of¬ 
fice  of  governing  dominions  so  extensive,  he  had  never  shun 
ned  labour,  nor  repined  under  fatigue ;  that  now,  when  hi? 
health  was  broken,  and  his  vigour  exhausted  by  the  rage  ol 
an  incurable  distemper,  his  grotving  infirmities  admonished 
him  to  retire ;  nor  was  he  so  fond  of'  reigning,  as  to  retain  the 
>^ptre  in  an  impotent  hand,  which  was  no  longer  able  to 
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protect  his  suhjects,  or  to  render  them  happy  ;  that  instead 
ofa  sovereign  worn  oiit  with  diseases,  and  scarcely  hail’alive, 
he  gaw  ihem  one  in  the  {)r'.me  ol'lile,  accustomed  already  to 
gmveru,  aiui  who  added  to  the  vigour  oi‘_youth,  all  theatter>- 
tion  and  sagacity  ol’maturer  years  ;  that  il’during  the  course 
ot’a  long  adininistratiou,  he  had  committed  any  material  er¬ 
ror  in  government,  or  il',  under  the  |)iessnre  td’so  inajiy  ami 
great  aliairs,  and  amidst  the  attentioji  wiiich  he  had  been 
obliged  to  give  to  them,  he  had  either  neglected  or  Injured 
.any  ol’  his  suhjects,  he  now  imploied  their  ll»rgiveness  ;  that, 
ii)r  his  part,  he  should  ever  retain  a  grateful  sense  of  their 
tideiity  ami  attachment,  and  wotilil  carry  the  remembrance  oi 
it  tdong  with  him  to  the  ptlace  ofhis  retreat, as  his  sweelestcon- 
solation,  as  well  as  the  best  reward  for  all  his  services ;  ami 
in  his  last  prayers  to  Almiglrty  God,  would  pour  lorth  his 
ardent  wishes  lor  their  wellare. 

10  Then  turning  towards  Philip,  tvho  fell  on  his  knees  and 
kissed  his  father’s  hand,  “  If'”  says  he,  ‘‘I  hiul  lel't  yon,  by  niy 
death,  this  rich,  inheritance,  to  which  I  hav'c  made  such  large 
additions,  some  regard  would  liave  been  justly  due  to  my 
memory  on  that  account;  but  now,  when  1  voluntarily  resign 
to  youwdiat  I  miaht  have  still  retaiited,  I  may  well  expect  the 
wannest  expressions  ol‘  thanks  on  your  part.  Witli  these, 
however,  I  dispense;  and  shall  consider  your  concern  lor  the 
welfare  of  your  stilijects,  and  your  love  ol’them,  as  the  best 
and  most  acceptable  testimony  of  your  gratitude  to  me.  It 
is  in  your  power,  by  a  wise  and  virtuous  administration,  to 
justily  the  extraordinary  proof  which  I  give  this  day  of  my 
paternal  aflection,  and  to  demonstrate  tlmt  you  are  'worthyof 
the  confidence  which  I  re{)ose  in  yon.  Preserve  an  invioim- 
hle  regard  fiir  religion  ;  maintain  the  Catholic  faith  in  its  pu¬ 
rity ;  let  tlie  laws  ol*  your  country  he  sacred  in  your  eyes; 
encroach  muon  the  rights  and  privileges  of  your  jieople;  and 
if  the  time  shall  ever  come,  when  you  shall  wish  to  enjoy  the 
tranquillity  of  private  life,  may  you  have  a  son  endowed  with 
such  qualities,  that  you  can  resign  your  sceptre  to  him,  witli 
as  much  satisfaction  as  I  give  up  mine  to  you.” 

11  As  soon  as  Charles  had  finished  this  long  address  to  his 
subjects,  and  to  their  new  sovereign,  lie  sunk  into  the  chair, 
exhausted  and  ready  to  faint  with  the  fiiiigne  of  so  extraordi- 

!  nary  an  effort.  During  Ids  discourse,  tlie  whole  audience 
!  melted  into  tears  ;  some  from  adnuration  of  his  magnanimity^ ; 

others  softened  by  the  expressions  of  tenderness  towards  his 
!  eon,  and  of  love  to  his  people ;  and  all  were  affected  with 
I  the  deepest  sorrow,  at  losing  a  sovereign,  who  had  dis- 
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ting-uished  the.  Nedierlands,  his  native  country,  with  particu¬ 
lar  marks  ol'his  regard  and  attachment. 

SECTION  xxvn. 

The  same  subject  continued. 

A  FELW  weeks  alter  the  resignation  of  the  Netherlands, 
diaries,  in  an  assembly  no  less  splendid,  and  with  a  cere¬ 
monial  equally  jioinpous,  resigned  to  his  son  the  crowns  ol 
Spain,  with  all  the  territories  depending  on  them,  both  in  the 
old  and  in  the  new  world.  Ol’all  these  vast  possessions,  he 
reserv'ed  ni'thing  lor  hiinself,  but  an  annual  pension  of  a  hun¬ 
dred  tliousand  crowns,  to  defray  the  cliarges  of  his  family,  and 
to  aliord  him  a  small  sum  liir  acts  of  beneficence  and  charity. 

2  Nothing  now  remained  to  detain  him  from  that  retreat 
fa-  which  he  languished.  Every  thing  having  been  prepared 
some  tune  liir  his  voyage,  he  set  out  for  Zuitburgh  in  Zealand, 
wiicre  the  lieet  had  orders  to  rendezvous.  In  his  way  thither, 
tie  passed  through  Ghent:  and  after  stopping  there  a  few 
daya,  to  indulge  that  lender  and  ])leasing  melancholy,  which 
arises  in  the  mind  of  every  man  in  the  decline  of  life  on  visit¬ 
ing  the  place  of  Ills  nativity,  and  viewing  the  scenes  and  ol>- 
jects  familiar  to  him  in  his  early  youth,  he  pursued  his  jour¬ 
ney,  accompanied  by  his  son  Philip,  his  daugliter  the  arch- 
duichess,  ills  sisters  the  dowager  queens  of  Fi'arxe  and  Hun- 
gar.w  Maximilian  his  son-in-law,  and  a  numerous  retinue  of 
the  Elernish  nobility.  Before  he  went  on  board,  he  dismis¬ 
sed  them  with  marks  of  his  attention  and  regard;  and  taking 
leave  of  Philip  with  all  the  tenderness  of  a  father  who  em 
braced  his  son  for  the  last  time,  he  set  sail  under  convoy  of  a 
large  licet  of  Spanish,  Flemish,  and  English  ships. 

3  His  voyage  Avas  prosperous  and  agreeable;  and  he  ar¬ 
rived  at  Laredo  in  Biscay,  on  the  eleventh  day  after  he  left 
Zealand.  As  soon  as  he  landed,  he  fell  prostrate  on  the 
ground  ;  and  considering  himself  noAV  as  dead  to  the  world, 
iio  kissed  the  earth,  and  said,  “Naked  came  I  out  of  my 
mother’s  Avomb,  and  naked  1  noAV  return  to  thee,  thou  com 
mon  mother  of  mankind.”  From  Laredo  he  proceeded  to 
Valladolid.  'Phere  he  took  a  last  and  tender  leave  of  his  two 
sisters  ;  Avhom  he  would  not  permit  lo  accompany  him  tohig 
solitiule,  though  they  entreated  it  AAdth  tears  :  not  only  that 
t  hey  might  have  the  consolation  of  contributing,  by  their  at¬ 
tendance  and  care,  to  mitigate  or  to  sooth  his  sufferings,  but 
tliat  they  might  reap  instruction  and  benefit  by  joining  with 
him  in  those  pious  exercises,  to  Avhich  he  had  consecrated  the 
re.mainder  of  his  days. 

4  From  Valladolid,  he  continued  his  journey  to  Plazencia 
in  Estremadura.  He  had  passed  through  that  city  a  gretit 
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many  years  before ;  and  having-  lieen  struck  at  that  time  with 
the  (leh^htful  situation  of  the  monastery  of  St.  Justus,  belong 
ing  to  the  order  ol’  St.  Jerome,  not  many  miles  distant  from 
that  place,  he  had  then  observed  to  some  of  his  attendants,  that 
this  was  a  snot  to  which  Dioclesian  might  have  retired  with 
pleasure.  The  impression  had  remained  so  strong  on  his 
mind,  that  he  pitched  upon  it  as  the  place  ol’ his  retreat. 

5  It  Avas  seated  in  a  vale  of  no  great  ex  tent,  watered  by  a 
small  brook,  and  surrounded  by  rising  grounds,  covered  tvith 
lofty  trees.  From  the  nature  of  the  soil,  as  Avel!  as  the  tem¬ 
perature  of  the  climate,  it  Avas  esteemed  the  most  lieahhful 
and  delicious  situation  in  Spain. 

6  Some  months  beliire  his  resignation,  he  had  sent  an  archi¬ 
tect  thither,  to  add  a  iieAv  a})artment  lo  the  monastery,  for  his 
accommodation  :  but  he  gave  strictorders  that  the  style  of  the 
building  should  ue  sucii  as  suited  his  jiresent  station,  rather 
tlian  iiis  Ibrmer  digniiy.  It  consisted  only  of  six  rooms,  four 
of  tliem  in  the  lorm  ol' friars’  cells,  Avhh  naked  Aval's  ;  the  other 
two,  each  twenty  leei  square,  Avere  huim.  witli  brown doth, and 
furnished  in  the  most  simple  maimer.  'Thoy  wei  e  all  on  a  level 
witii  the  ground  ;  with  a  door  on  one  side  into  a  gai'den,  of 
A7hich  Charles  liinisell’had  given  tlie  plan,  and  had  niled  it  Avith 
various  plants,  Avhich  he  projiosed  to  cultivate  with  his  own 
hands.  On  the  other  side,  they  conimiinicated  Avith  the  cliapid 
(vf  Uie  monastery,  in  Avhich  he  was  to  perlorm  his  devotions. 

7  Into  this  liinnhle  retreat,  hardly  sullicient  lor  the  comfort 
able  acconnnoda  lion  of  a  private  genlJeman,did  diaries  enter, 
Avitli  twelv'e  domestics  only.  He  buried  there,  in  solitiule  aiifi 
silence,  his  grandeur,  his  ambition,  logether  witli  all  tf  Ase 
vast  projects,  Avhlcti,  during  half  a  century,  liad  alarmed  and 
agitated  Europe;  filling  every  kingdom  in  it,  by  turns,  Avith 
the  terror  ol’  his  arms,  and  the  dread  uf  being  subjected  to 


j  liis  jKAVAmr. 

I  8  In  tills  retirement,  Charles  formed  such  a  plan  of  life  for 
liimselfj  as  AAmuld  have  suited  the  condition  ol’  a  private  pek’- 
i  son  of  a  moderate  lortime.  His  table  was  neat  but  plain  ;  his 
;  domestics  I’ew ;  his  intercourse  Avith  them  familiar;  all  the 
I  cumbersome  and  ceremonious  forms  of  attendance  on  his 
person  Avere  entirely  abolished,  as  destructive  of  that  social 
i  ease  and  tranquillity,  wiiicli  he  courted,  in  order  to  sooth  tfie 
i  remainder  of  his  days.  As  the  mildness  of  the  climate,  to- 
getiier  with  his  deliverance  from  the  burdens  and  cares  of 
government,  procured  him,  at  first,  a  considerable  remission 
from  the  acute  pains  Avith  AvhIch  he  had  been  long  tormented, 
he  enjoyed,  perhaps,  more  complete  satisfaction  in  this  bum¬ 
ble  scuitude,  than  ali  his  grandeur  had  ever  yielded  him. 
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9  The  amhitious  thoughts  and  projects  which  had  so  long 
engrossed  and  disquieted  him,  were  quite  eflaced  from  his 
mind.  Far  Irorn  taking  any  part  in  the  political  transactions 
of  the  princes  of  Europe,  he  restrained  his  curiosity  even  tfom 
any  inquiry  concerning  them ;  and  he  seemed  to  view  the 
busy  scene  Avhich  he  had  abandoned,  with  all  the  contempt  and 
indiifereiice  arising  from  Ins  tliorough  experience  of  its  vanity, 
as  'well  as  Ifom  the  pleasing  reflection  ot  having  disentangled 
liimself  from  its  cares.  dr.  robertsok. 


PART  II. 

PIECES  IN  POETRY. 


CPIAPTER  I. 

SELECT  SENTENCES  AND  PARAGRAPHS 


SECTION  I. 

SHORT  AND  EASY  SENTENCES. 

Educaliov. 

^riS  education  forms  the  common  mindh 
Just  as  the  tv/ig  is  bent'',  the  tree ’s  inclin’d'. 

Candour. 

With  pleasure  let  us  own  our  eri-ors  past' 

And  make  each  day  a  critic  on  the  last'. 

Rejiection. 

A  soul  Avitliout  reflection',  like  a  pile 
V,  ithout  inhabitant',  to  ruin  runs'. 

Secret  virtue. 

'Phe  private  path',  the  secret  acts  of  men', 
ll‘ noble',  far  the  noblest  of  their  lives'. 

JS'ecessnry  knnicledge  easily  attained. 
Our  needful  knovviedge',  like  our  needful  food', 
Unhedg’d',  lies  open  in  lile’s  common  field'. 

And  bids  all  welcome  to  tfie  vital  feast'. 

Disappointment. 

Disappointment  lurks  in  many  a  prize', 

As  bees  in  fiovv’rs',  and.  slings  us  with  success'. 

Virtuous  elevation. 

The  mind  that  would  lie  happy',  must  be  great' ; 
Great  in  its  wishes';  great  in  iis  surveys'. 
Extended  views  a  narrow  mind  extend'. 


NOTE. — In  the  firpt  cliapier.  the  Cninpitcr  has  exhihited  a  considerable 
tiecr  <>l  tiociira.1  cotitfi.ructioii,  for  the  yoini"  )  eailer’s  preparatory  exetciaea 
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JSatural  and  fanciful  life. 

Who  lives  to  nature^,  rarely  can  be  poor'; 

Who  lives  to  fancy',  never  can  be  rich' 

Charity. 

In  faith'  and  hope'  the  workl  will  disagree'; 

But  all  mankind’s  concern  is  charity'. 

The  prize  of  virtue. 

What  nothing  earthly  gives',  or  can  destroy', 

The  soul’s  cium  sunshine',  and  the  heartfelt  joy', 

Is  virtue’s  prize'. 

Sense  and  modesty  connected. 

Distrustful  sense  with  modest  caution  speaks'; 

It  still  looks  home',  and  short  excursions  makes'; 
But  rattling  nonsense  in  1‘uil  volleys  breaks'. 

Moral  discipline  salutary. 

Heav’n  gives  us  friends  to  Idess  the  present  scene', 
Resumes  them  to  jirepare  us  for  the  next'. 

All  evils  natural  are  moral  goods'; 

All  discipline,  indulgence',  on  the  Avhole'. 

Present  blessings  undervalued. 

Like  birds',  whose  beauties  languish',  half  conceal’d, 
Till'  mounted  on  the  wing',  their  glossy  plumes 
Expanded',  shine  with  azure',  green',  and  gold', 
How  blessings  brighten  as  they  take  their  flight'! 

Hope. 

Hope',  of  all  passions',  most  befriends  us  here'; 
Passions  of  iwnuler  name  befriend  us  less'. 

Joy  hasher  tears',  and  transport  has  her  death'; 
Hope',  like  a  cordial',  innocent',  though  strong', 
Man’s  heart'  at  once'  inspirits'  and  serenes'. 
Happiness  modest  and  tranquil. 

- Never  man  was  truly  blest', 

But  it  compos’d  and  gave  him  such  a  cast', 

As  folly  might  mistake  (or  want  of  joy': 

A  cast  unlike  the  triumph  of  the  proud'; 

A  modest  aspect',  and  a  smile  at  heart'. 

True  gi'eatness. 

Who  noble  ends  by  noble  means  obtains', 

Or  fiiiling',  smiley  in  exile'  or  in  chains'. 

Like  good  Aurelms'  let  him  reign',  or  bleed 
Like  Socrates',  that  man  is  great  indeed' 

7 Vie  tear  o  f  sympathy. 

No  radiant  pear!',  which  crested  fortune  wears'. 

No  gem',  that  twinkling  hangs  from  beauty’s 
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Nor  the  bright  stars',  which  night’s  blue  arch  adom', 
Nor  rising  suns  that  gild  the  vernal  morn', 

Shine  with  such  lustre',  as  the  tear  that  breaks', 

For  others’ wo',  down  virtue’s  manly  cheeksh 

SECTION  II. 

VEESES  nsr  which  the  lines  are  op  different  length. 

Bliss  of  celestial  origin, 

RESTLESS  mortals  toil  for  nought'; 

Bliss  in  vain  from  earth  is  sought'; 

Bliss',  a  native  of  the  sky'. 

Never  wanders'.  Mortals',  try'; 

There  you  cannot  seek  m  vain'; 

For  to  seek  her',  is  to  gain'. 

The  Passions. 

The  passions  are  a  num’rous  crowd\ 

Imperious',  positive',  and  loud'. 

Curb  these  licentious  sons  of  strife'; 

Hence  cliiedy  rise  the  storms  of  life': 

11' they  grow  mutinous',  and  rave'. 

They  are  thy  masters',  thou  their  slave'. 

T'list  in  Providence  recommended. 

’Ths  Providence  alone  secures'. 

In  ev’ry  change',  both  mine'  and  yours'. 

Safety  consists  not  in  escape 
From  dangers  of  a  frightful  shape': 

An  earthquake  may  be  bid  to  spare 
The  man  that’s  strangled  by  a  hair'. 

Fate  steals  along  with  silent  tread'. 

Found  oft’nest  in  what  least  we  dread'; 

Frowns  in  the  storm  with  angry  brow'. 

But  in  the  sunshine'  strikes  the  blow'. 

Epitaph, 

How  lov’d',  how  valu’d  once',  avails  thee  not'; 

I'o  whom  related',  or  by  wiiom  begot': 

A  heap  of  dust  alone  remains  of  thee'; 

’Tisall  thou  art',  and  ail  the  proud  shall  be'. 

Fame. 

All  fame  is  foreign',  but  of  true  desert'; 

Plays  round  the  head',  but  comes  not  to  the  heart'. 

One  self-opproving  hour',  w’nole  years  outweighs 
Of  stupid  starers',  and  of  loud  huzzas'; 

And  more  true  joy  Marcellos  exil’d  feels', 

Than  Cnesar  Aviih  a  senate  at  his  heels'. 
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Virtue  the  guardian  of  youth. 

Down  the  smooth  stream  of  life  the  stripling  darts' 

Gay  as  the  morn';  bright  ^lows  the  vernal  sky', 

Hope  SAvells  his  sails',  and  Passion  steers  his  course', 
j  Safe  glides  his  little  bark  along  the  shore', 
i  Where  Virtue  takes  her  stand':  but  if  too  far 
I  He  launches  forth  beyond  discretion’s  mark', 

Sudden  the  tempest  scowls',  the  surges  roar', 

I  Blot  his  fair  day',  and  [duiige  him  in  the  deep', 
j  Sunrise. 

I  But  yonder  comes  the  pow’rllil  king  of  day', 

I  Rejoicing  in  the  east'.  The  less’ning  cloud', 

!  The  kindling  azure',  and  the  mountain’s  brow', 

'  Jllum’d  with  tiuid  gold',  his  near  apiiroach 
I  Betoken  glad'.  Lo',  noAv'.  ai)parent  all 
'  Aslant  the  dew-bright  eartli',  and  colour’d  air', 
looks  in  bbundless  ma  jesty  abroad', 

\nd  sheds  the  shining  day',  that  burnish’d  plays 
On  rocks',  and  hills',  and  tow’rs',  and  wand’ring  streams', 
High  gleaming  horn  afar'. 

Self-government. 

May  I  govern  my  passions  with  absolute  sway'. 

And  grow  wiser'  and  better'  as  life  vv^ears  away'. 

Shepherd. 

On  a  mountain',  stretch’d  beneath  a  hoary  willow', 

Lay  a  shepherd  swain',  and  view’d  the  rolling  biilow'. 

SECTION  III. 

VERSES  CONTAINING  EXCLAMATIONS,  INTERROGATIONS,  AND 

PARENTHESES. 

Conipelence. 

A  COMPETENCE  is  all  we  can  enjoy': 

Oh'!  be  content',  where  Pleav’n  can  give  no  more'. 

Refection  essential  to  happiness. 

Much  joy  not  only  speaks  small  happiness'. 

But  happiness  that  shoilly  must  expire'. 

Can  joy  ,  imbottoni’d  in  rellection',  stand'? 

And  ,  in  a  tempest',  can  rellection  live'? 

Friendship. 

Can  gold  gain  friendship'?  Impudence  of  hope'! 

As  well  mere  man  an  angel  might  beget'. 

Love',  and  love  only',  is  the  loan  for  love'. 

Lorenzo'!  pride  repress';  nor  hope  to  find 
A  friend',  but  what  has  tiiuiid  a  fi'iend  in  thee'. 

All  like  the  purchase';  few  the  [irice  will  pay': 

And  this  makes  Ifieiuls  such  nfiracles  below' 
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Patience. 

Beware  of  desp’rate  steps'.  The  darkest  day' 

(Live  till  to-morrow')  will  have  pass’d  away'. 

Luxury. 

- O  luxury'! 

Bane  of  elated  life',  of  alhiient  states', 

What  dreary  change',  what  ruin  is  not  tiiire'! 

How  doth  ihy  bowl  intoxicate  the  mind'! 

'i'o  the  soft  entrance  of  thy  rosy  cave'. 

How  dost  1i  on  lure  the  Ibrtunate  and  ^reat'! 

Dreadful  attraction'! 

Virtuous  activity. 

Seize',  mortals'!  seize  the  transient  hour'; 

Improve  each  nionicnt  as  it  dies': 

Lite’s  a  sliort  summer' — man  a  flow’r'; 

He  dies'— Alas'! — how  soon  he  dies'!  ^ 

The  source  of  happiness. 

Reason’s  whole  pleasure',  ail  the  jovs  of  sense  , 

Ifie  in  three  words';  health',  peace^,  and  competence': 
But  hetdth  consists  with  temperance  alone'; 

And  peace',  O  virtue'!  peace  is  all  thy  own'. 

Placid  emotion. 

Who  can  fitrbearto  smile  with  nature'?  Can 
'I'lie  storm)'^  passions  in  the  bosom  roll', 

While  ev’rj  gale  is  peace',  and  ev’ry  grove 
Is  melody't 

Solitude.* 

O  sacred  solitude',  divine  retreat'! 

Choice  ol  the  prudent'!  envy  of  the  great'! 

Bv  thy  ])ure  stream',  or  in  thy  wavinp*  shade'. 

We  court  fair  wisdom',  that  celestial  maid  : 

The  genuine  offspring  of  her  lov’d  embrace', 

(Strangers  on  earth',)  are  innocence'  and  peace'. 

There  from  the  ways  of  men  laiii  safe  ashore', 

AVe  smile  to  hear  tiie  distant  tempf'st  roar'; 

There',  bless’d  with  health',  ivith  bus’ness  unperplex’d', 
This  life  we  relish',  and  ensure  the  next'. 

Presume  not  on  to-morrow. 

Ill  human  hearts  what  bolder  thoughts  can  rise'. 

Than  man  3  presumption  on  to-morrow’s  dawn  ^ 
Where  is  to-morrow'?  in  another  world'. 

For  numbers  this  is  certain';  the  reverse 
Is  sure  to  none'. 


*  liy  solitiiilc  tiere  is  meant,  a  temvifiraty  peclnsimi  from  tlw;  world 
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Dum  vivimus  vivamua. —  While  we  live,  let  u$  live. 

“Live^,  while  you  live'",”  the  epicure  would  sny^, 

“And  seize  the  pleasures  of  the  present  day'.” 

“  Live'',  while  you  livey’  the  sacred  preacher  cries', 

*  And  ^ive  to  God  eacn  moment  as  it  flies'.” 

Lord !  m  my  views',  let  both  united  be  ; 

I  live  in  pleasure',  when  I  Jive  to  thee'’ — doddridge. 

SECTION  IV. 

VERSES  IN  VARIOUS  FORMS. 

The  security  of  virtue. 

LET  coward  guilt',  with  pallid  fear', 

To  shelt’ring  caverns  fly'. 

And  justly  dread  the  vengeml  fate'. 

That  thunders  through  the  sky'. 

Protected  by  that  hand  ,  whose  law', 

The  threat’ning  storms  obey', 

Intrepid  virtue  smiles  secure', 

As  in  the  blaze  of  day'. 

Resignation. 

And  oh'!  by  error’s  force  subdu’d' , 

Since  oft  my  stubborn  will 
Prepost’rous  shuns  the  latent  good', 

And  grasps  the  specious  ill'. 

Not  to  my  wish',  but  to  my  want', 

Do  thou  thy  gifts  apply'; 

Una_sk’d'^  what  good  thou  knowest  grant'; 

What  ill',  though  ask’d',  deny'. 

Compassion. 

f  have  found  out  a  gift  for  mv  fair'; 

I  have  found  where  the  wood-pigeons  breed'; 

But  let  me  that  plunder  forbear'! 

She  will  say',  ’tis  a  barbarous  deed'. 

For  he  ne’er  can  be  true',  she  averr’d', 

W  ho  can  rob  a  poor  bird  of  its  young': 

And  I  lov’d  her  the  more  when  I  heard 
Such  tenderness  fall  Irom  her  tongue'. 

Epitaph. 

Here  rests  his  head  upon  the  lap  of  earth', 

A  youth  to  fortune  and  to  fame  unknown'; 

Fair  science  frown’d  not  on  his  humble  birth', 

And  melancholy  mark’d  him  for  her  own'. 

Large  was  his  bounty',  and  his  soul  sincere'; 

Hcav’n  did  a  recompense  as  largely  send': 

,He  gave  to  mis’ry  all  he  had' — a  tear'; 

He  gain’d  from  Heav’n'f’twas  all  he  wish’d')  a  friend'* 
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No  further  seek  his  merits  to  disclose'. 

Or  draw  his  frailties  from  their  dread  abode', 

(There  they  alike  in  trembling  hope  repose\) 

The  bosom  of  his  Father'  and  his  God\ 

Joy  and  sorrow  connected. 

Still',  where  rosy  pleasure  leads', 

See  a  kindred  grief  pursue'; 

Behind  the  steps  that  mis’ry  treads'', 

Approachin"'  comforts  view'. 

The  hues  ol  bliss  more  brightly  glow', 

Chastis’d  by  sable  tints  of  wo': 

Amd  blended  form',  with  artful  strife'. 

The  strength'  and  harmony  of  life'. 

The  golden  mean.  ^ 

He  tJiat  holds  fast  the  golden  mean'. 

And  lives  contentedly  between' 

The  little  and  the  great', 

Feels  not  the  wants  that  pinch  the  poor'. 

Nor  plagues  that  haunt  the  rich  man’s  door', 

Imbitt’ring  all  his  state'. 

The  tallest  pines',  feel  most  the  pow’r 
Of  wint’ry  blast';  the  loftiest  tow’r'. 

Comes  heaviest  to  the  ground'. 

The  bolts  that  spare  the  mountain’s  side', 

His  cloud-capt  eminence  divide'; 

And  spread  the  ruin  round'. 

Moderate  views  and  aims  recommended. 

With  passions  unruflied',  untainted  with  pride', 

By  reason  my  life  let  me  square'; 

The  wants  of  my  nature',  are  cheaply  supplied'; 

And  the  rest  are  but  folly  and  care'. 

How  vainly',  through  infinite  trouble  and  strife'. 

The  many  their  labours  employ'! 

•Since  all  that  is  truly  delightful  in  life'. 

Is  v/hat  all',  if  they  please',  inay  enjoy'. 

Attachment  to  life. 

The  tree  of  deepest  root  is  found'. 

Least  willing  still  to  quit  the  ground': 

’Twas  therefore  said',  bv  ancienl.  sages', 

Tliatlove  of  life  increased  with  years'. 

So  much',  that  in  our  later  stages'. 

When  pains  grow  sharp',  and  sickness  rages', 

The  greatest  love  of  life  appears'. 

Virtue’s  address  to  pleas^ire.* 

Vast  happiness  enjoy  thy  gay  allies'! 

A  youth  of  follies',  an  old  age  of  cares'; 

*  Sensual  pleasure 
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Young  yet  enervate',  old  yet  never  wise', 

Vice  wastes  their  vigour^,  and  their  mind  impairs'. 
Vain',  idle',  delicate',  in  thoughtless  ease'. 

Reserving  Avoes  lor  age',  their  prime  they  spend'; 

All  wretched',  hopeless',  in  the  eA-il  days', 

WithsorroAV  to  the  verge' of  lile  they  tend'. 

Griev’d  with  the  present',  of  the  past  asham’d'. 

They  live  and  are  despis’d';  tliey  die',  no  more  are 
nam’d'. 

SECTION  V. 

vnasES  m  avhich  sound  corresponds  to  signification. 

Smooth  mid  roug-h  verse. 

SOFT  is  the  strain'  when  zephyr  gently  blows'. 

And  the  smooth  stream  in  smoother  numbers  flows'; 
Tint  when  loud  surges  lash  the  sounding  shore'. 

The  hoarse',  rough  verse',  should  like  the  torrent  roar'. 
Slow  motion  imitated. 

When  Ajax  strives  some  rock’s  Auist  Aveight  to  throw', 
The  line  too  labours',  and  the  Avords  move  slow'. 

Swift  and  easy  motion. 

Not  so  Avhen  SAvift  Camilla  scoui-s  the  plain'. 

Flies  o’er  th’  unbending  corn',  and  skims  along  the  man 
Felling'  trees  in  a  wood. 

Loud  sounds  the  axe',  redmibling  strokes'  on  strokes'; 
On  all  sides  round',  the  tlirest  hurls  her  oaks 
Headlong'.  Deep  echoing  groan  the  thickets  brown'; 
Then  rustling',  crackling',  crashing',  thunder  doAvn'. 
Sound  of  a  bow-string'. 

- 'j'he  string  let  fly 

'I'Avang’d  short  and  sharj?',  like  the  shrill  SAA^alloAv’s  cry 

The  Pheasant. 

See'!  from  the  brake',  ilie  whirling  pheasant  springs' 
And  mounts  exulting  on  triumphant  Avings'. 

Scylla  and  Charyhdis. 

Dire  Scylla  there  a  scene  of  horror  firms'. 

And  here  Charyhdis  fills  the  dee{)  with  storms'. 

When  the  tide  rushes  from  her  rumbling  cav^es', 

'i'he  rough  rock  roars',  tumultuous  boil  the  waves 
Boisterous  and  gentle  sounds. 

Two  crasrgy  Kicks  ]irojecring  to  the  main', 

'Che  roaring  Avinds  tempestuous  rage  restrain 
Wit-hiii',  the  Avaves  in  soi'ou’  murmurs  glide', 

And  stiips  secure  Avitho;.  '  ^'ariers  -'de'. 
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Tlie  English  Render. 

Labm'ious  and  impetuous  motion. 

With  many  a  weary  step\  and  iriany  a  groan', 

Up  the  high  liill',  he  heaves  a  huge  round  stone': 

The  huge  round  stone',  resulting  with  a  bound', 

Thunders  impetuous  down',  and  smokes  along  the  ground'. 

liegidar  and  slow  movement. 

First  march  the  lieavy  mules  securely  slow'. 

O’er  hills',  o’er  dales',  o’er  crags',  o’er  rocks  tiiey  go'. 

Motion  slow  and  difficult. 

A  needless  Alexandrine  ends  the  song'. 

That',  like  a  wounded  snake',  drags  its  slow  length  along'. 

A  rock  torn  from  the  brow  of  a  mountain. 

Still  gath’ring  Ibrce',  it  smokes',  and  urg’d  amain', 

Whiiis',  leaps',  and  thunders  down',  impetuous  to  tire  plain' 
Extent  and  violence  of  the  waves. 

The  waves  beliind  impel  the  waves  before', 

Wide-rolling',  Ibaming  high',  and  tumblmg  to  the  shore'. 

Pensive  numbers. 

In  these  deep  solitudes  and  awful  cells'. 

Where  heav’nly  pensive  contemplation  dwells'. 

And  ever-musing  melancholy  reigns'. 

Battle. 

- Arms'  on  armour',  clashing',  bray’d 

Horrible  discord';  and  the  madding  wheels 
Of  brazen  fury',  rag’d'. 

Sound  imitating  reluctance 
For  who',  to  dumb  fbrgetlulness  a  prey', 

This  pleasing  anxious  being  e’er  resign’d': 

Left  the  warm  precincts  of  the  cheerful  day  , 

Nor  cast  one  longing',  ling’ring  look  behind' 

SECTION  VI. 

PARAGRAPHS  OF  GREATER  LENGTH. 

Connubial  affection. 

THE  love  that  cheers  tile’s  latest  stage. 

Proof  against  sickness  and  old  age. 

Preserv’d  by  virtue  from  declension. 

Becomes  not  weary  of  attention : 

But  lives,  when  that  exterior  grace. 

Which  first  inspired  the  flame,  decays. 

’Tis  gentle,  delicate,  and  kind. 

To  faults  compassionate,  or  blind 
And  will  with  sympathy  endure 
Those  evhls  it  tvould  gladly  cure. 

But  angry,  coarse,  and  harsh  expressioe, 

Shows  love  to  be  a  mere  profession ; 
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Proves  that  the  heart  is  none  of  iiis, 

Or  soon  expels  him  if  it  is. 

Swarms  of  flying'  insects. 

,  Thick  in  yon  stream  of  light,  a  thousand  Avays, 
Upward  and  doAviiAvard,  thwarting  and  convolv’d, 
The  quiv’ring  nations  sporty  till,  temi)est-wing’d, 
Fierce  winter  SAveeps  them  irom  the  lace  ol‘da.v. 
Ev’n  so,  luxurious  men,  unheeding,  pass 
An  idle  summer  life,  in  Ibrttme’s  shine, 

A  season’s  glitter  !  Thus  they  flutter  on, 
f’rom  toy  to  toy,  from  vanity  to  vice ; 

Till,  blown  away  by  death,  oblivion  comes 
Behind,  and  strikes  them  from  the  book  of  life. 

Beneficence  its  own  reward. 

My  fortune  (for  I’ll  mention  all. 

And  more  than  you  dare  lell)  is  small ; 

Tet  ev’ry  friend  partakes  my  store. 

And  want  goes  smiling  from  my  door. 

Will  forty  shillings  Avarm  the  breast 
Of  worth  or  industry  distress’d  ! 

This  sum  I  cheerfully  impart ; 

’Tis  fourscore  piCasures'  to  my  heart : 

And  you  may  make,  by  means  like  these, 

FiAm  talents  ten,  Avhene’er  you  please. 

’Tis  true,  my  littie  purse  groAvs  light; 

But  then  I  sleep. so  SAveet  at  night! 

This  grand  specific  aauII  preyail. 

When  all  the  doctor’s  opiates  fan. 

Virtue  the  best  treasure. 

Fittue,  the  strength  and  beauty  of  the  soul, 

Is  the  best  gift  of  Heav’n  :  a  happiness 
That,  even  above  the  smiles  and  ffovAms  of  fate, 
Exalts  great  nature’s  laAmu rites  :  a  AA^ealth 
That  ne’er  encumbers ;  nor  to  baser  hando 
Can  be  transferr’d.  ^It  is  the  only  good 
Man  justly  boasts  of  or  can  call  his  OAvn. 

Riches  are  oft  by  guilt  and  baseness  earn’d. 

But  for  one  end,  one  much-neglected  use. 

Are  riche's  Avorth  our  care ;  (t()r  nature’s  Avants 
Are  feAv.  and  Avithout  opulence  supplied:) 

This  noble  end  is  to  produce  the  S(;ul ; 

To  show  the  Aurtues  in  their  fairest  light. 

And  make  humanity  the  minister 
Of  bounteous  Providence. 
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Contemplation. 

As  yet  ’tis  midnight  deep.  The  weary  cloudu, 
Slow  meeting',  mingle  into  solid  gloom. 

Now,  while  the  drowsy  world  lies  lost  in  sleep, 

Let  me  associate  with  the  serious  night. 

And  contemj)lation,  her  sedate  compeer;  \ 

Let  me  shake  otf  th’  intrusive  cares  of  day, 

And  lay  the  meddling  senses  all  aside. 

Where  now,  ye  lying  vanities  of  life  ! 

Ye  ever  tempting,  ever  cheating  tram  ! 

Where  are  you  now.^  anrl  what  is  y(7ur  amount^ 
Vexation,  disappointment,  and  remorse. 

Sad,  sick’ning  thought !  And  yet,  deluded  man, 

A  scene  of  crude  disjointed  visions  past, 

And  broken  slund-^ers,  rises  still  resolv’d, 

Wl‘h  "ew  Hush’d  hopes,  to  run  the  giddy  round. 
Pleasure  of  piety. 

A  D  'itv  believ’d,  is  joy  begun  ; 

A  •  'e  ty  ador’d,  is  joy  advanc’d  ; 

A  Po'ty  belov’d,  is  joy  matur’d. 

Eaciv  branch  of  piety  delight  inspires : 

Faitn  buikU  a  bridge  trom  this  world  to  the  next. 
O’er  death’s  dark  gulf^  and  all  its  horror  hides; 
Praise,  the  sweet  exhalation  of  our  joy, 

That  joy  exalts,  and  makp  it  sweeter  still ; 

Pray’r  ardent  opens  heav’n,  lets  down  a  stream 
Of  glory,  on  the  consecrated  hour 
Of  man  in  audience  with  the  Deity. 

CHAPTER  IL 

NARRATIVE  PIECES. 

SECTION  L 
The  bears  and  the  bees. 

AS  two  young-  bears',  in  wanton  mood  . 

Forth  issuing  from  a  neighbouring  wooa% 

Came  where  th’  industrious  l>ees  had  stor^d'j 
In  artful  cells',  their  luscious  hoard'; 

O’erjoy’d  they  seiz’d',  with  eager  haste', 

Luxurious  on  tlie  rich  repast'. 

Alarm’d  at  this',  the  little  crew', 

About  their  ears' ,  vindictive  flew'. 

2  The  beasts',  unable  to  sustain 

Th’  unequal  combat',  quit  the  plain': 

Half-blind  with  rage',  and  mad  with  oain', 

Their  native  shelter  they  regain'; 
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•  There  sit^,  and  now',  discsreeter  grown', 
Too  late  their  rasliness  they  bemoan'; 

And  this  by  dear  experience  gain', 

That  pleasure’s  ever  bought  with  pain'. 

3  So  when  the  gilded  baits  of  vice', 

Are  plac’d  belbre  our  longing  eyes', 

With  greedy  haste  we  snatch  our  fill', 

And  swallow  down  the  latent  in': 

But  when  experience  opes  our  eyes'. 

Away  the  fancied  pleasure  flies'. 

It  flies',  but  oh'!  too  late  we  find'. 

It  leaves  a  real  sting  behind'. — merrick. 

SECTION  II. 

T}^  nightingale  and  the  glow-'cconn. 
.1  A  NIGHTINGALE',  that  all  day  long 
Had  cheer’d  the  village  with  his  song', 

Nor  yet  at  eve  Iiis  note  suspended'. 

Nor  yet  when  eventide  was  ended'. 

Began  to  feel',  as  well  he  might'. 

The  keen  demands  of  appetite'; 

When',  looking  eagerly  around', 

He  spied  liir  on',  upon  the  ground', 

A  somethhig  shining  in  the  dark'; 

And  knew  the  glow-worm  by  his  spark'. 
So',  stooping  down  from  hawthorn  top', 

He  thought  to  put  him  in  his  crop'. 

2  'fhe  worm',  aware  of  his  intent'. 

Harangued  him  thus',  right  eloquent' — 

Did  you  admire  my  lamp',”  cmoth  he', 

“  As  much  as  I  your  minstrelsy', 

Vou  would  abhor  to  do  me  wrong', 

As  much  as  I  to  npoil  your  song'; 

For  ’twas  the  self-same  Pow’r  divine'. 
Taught  you  to  sing'  and  me  to  shine'; 

That  you  with  music',  I  v/ith  light'. 

Might  beautify''  and  cheer  the  night'.” 

3  The  songster  heard  his  short  oration', 

And',  warbling  out  his  approbation'. 
Releas’d  him',  as  my  story  tells', 

And  found  a  supper  sometvhere  else'. 
Hence',  jarring  sectaries  may  learn', 

Their  real  int’iest  to  discern'; 

That  brother'  should  not  war  with  brother' 
And  worry'  and  devour  each  other'. 
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But  sin^  and  shine  by  sweet  consent , 

Till  lifers  poor',  transient  night'  is  spent'; 
Respecting',  in  each  other’s  case  ', 

The  gifts  of  nature'  and  of  grace'. 

4  Those  Christians  best  deserve  the  name', 
Who  studiously  make  peace  their  aim': 
Peace',  both  the  duty'  and  the  prize' 

Of  hun  that  creeps',  and  liim  that  flies'. 

SECTION  III. 

The  trials  of  virtue. 

1  PLAC’D  on  the  verge  of  youth',  my  mind 

Lile’s  op’ning  scene  survey’d': 

I  view’d  its  ills  of  various  kind', 

Alllicted  and  afraid'. 

2  But  chiel’my  fear  the  dangers  mov’d 

That  virtue’s  path  enclose': 

My  heart  the  wise  pursuit  approv’d'; 
jBut  O',  what  toils  opposed 

3  For  see'!  ah  see'!  v/hile  yet  her  ways 

With  doubtful  step  I  tread', 

A  hostile  world  its  terrors  raise', 

Its  snares  delusive  spread'. 

4  0  how  shall  I',  with  heart  prepar’d'. 

Those  terrors  .earn  to  meet'? 

How'  from  the  thousand  snares  to  guard 
My  unexperienc'd  feet'? 

5  As  thus  I  mus’d',  oppressive  sleep', 

Soft  o’er  my  temples  drew 
Oblivion’s  veil'. — The  wat’ry  deep', 

(An  object  strange'  and  new',) 

6  Before  me  rose':  on  the  wide  shore 

Observant  as  I  stood', 

Tne  gathering  storms  around  me  roar'. 
And  heave  the  boiling  fl<.x)d'. 

7  Near  and  more  near  the  billows  rise'; 

Ev’n  now  my  steps  they  lave'; 

And  death',  to  ijiy  aflrighted  eyes' 
Approach’d  in  every  wave'. 

8  What  hope',  or  whither  to  retreat 

Each  nerve  at  once  unstrung'; 

Chill  fear  had  fetter’d  fast  my  feet',  - 
And  chain’d  my  speechless  tongue 
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9  I  felt  my  })eart  within  me  die'; 

When  sudden  to  mine  ear 
A  voice^,  descending  from  on  high', 

Reprov’d  my  erring  fear'. 

JO  “  What  though  the  swelling  surge  thou  see 
Impatient  to  devour'; 

Rest ,  mortal',  rest  on  God’s  decree', 

And  thankful  own  his  pow’r'. 

11  Know',  when  he  bade  the  deep  appear', 

^  ‘  Thus  far',’  th’  Almighty  said  , 

Thus  far',  no  farther',  rage';  and  here 
‘  Let  thy  j^roud  waves  he  siay  'd'.’  ” 

12  I  heard';  and  lo'!  at  once  controil’d'. 

The  waves',  in  wild  retreat', 

Back  on  themselves  reluctant  roll’d'. 

And',  mu rm’ ring',  left  my  feet'. 

13  Deeps',  to  assembling  deeps',  in  vain 

Once  more  the  signal  gave': 

The  shores  the  rushing  weight  sustain', 

And  check  th’  usurping  wave'. 

14  Convinc’d',  in  nature’s  volume  wise'. 

The  imag’d  truth  I  read'; 

And  sudden  from  my  waking  eyes', 

Th’  instructive  vision  fled'. 

_  • 

15  Then  why  thus  heavy',  O  mv  soul'! 

Say',  why  distrustful  still  , 

Thy  thoughts  with  vain  impatience  roll 
O’er  scenes  of  future  ill'? 

16  Let  faith  suppress  each  rising  fear'. 

Each  anxious  doubt  exclude': 

.  Thy  Maker’s  will  has  plac’d  thee  here', 

A  Maker  wise'  and  good'! 

17  He  too  thy  ev’ry  trial  knows', 

Its  just  restraint  to  give'; 

Attentive  to  behold  thy  woes'. 

And  faithful  to  relieve'. 

18  Then  why  thus  heavy',  O  my  soul'! 

Say',  why  distrustful  still', 

Tlw’  thoughts  with  vain  impatieftc^  roil'. 

O’er  scenes  of  future  ill'? 

19  Though  griefs  unnumber’d  throng  thee  round,' 

Still  in  thy  God  confide', 

Whose  finger  marks  the  seas  their  bound', 

And  curbs  the  headlong  tide'. — m£R£. 
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SECTION  IV. 

The  youth  and  the  philosopher. 

A  GRECIAN  youth  ot‘ talents  rare', 

Whom  Plato’s  philosophic  cai'e', 

Had  form’d  li)r  virtue’s  nobler  view', 

By  precept'  and  example  too', 

Would  olten  boast  his  matchless  skifi  ‘. 

To  curb  the  steed',  and  guide  the  wheel'; 

And  as  he  pass’d  the  gazing  throng'. 

With  graceful  ease',  and  smack’d  the  thong', 
The  idiot  wonder  they  express’d'. 

W  as  praise'  and  transport  to  his  oreast'. 

At  length',  rpiite  vain',  he  needs  would  show 
His  master  what  Ids  art  could  do'; 

And  bade  his  slaves  the  chariot  lead 
To  Acadernus’  sacred  snade'. 

The  trembling  grove  confess’d  its  fright'; 

The  wood-nymph  started  at  the  sight'; 

The  muses  drop  the  learned  lyre'. 

And  to  tlieir  inmost  shades  retire'. 

Howe’er',  the  youth',  with  forward  air', 

Bows  to  the  sage',  and  mounts  the  car'. 

'Phe  lash  resounds',  the  coursers  spring', 

The  chariot  marks  the  rolling  ring'; 

And  gath’ring  crowds',  with  eager  eyes', 

And  shouts',  pursue  him  as  he  flies'. 
Triumphant  to  the  goal  return’d', 

With  nobler  thirst  his  bbsom  burn’d'; 

/  nd  now  along  th’  indented  plain', 

’i  he  self-same  track  he  marks  again'; 

Pursues  with  care  the  nice  design'. 

No  ever  deviates  from  the  line'. 

Amazement  seiz’d  the  circling  crowd'; 

The  youths  with  emulation  glow’d'; 

Ev’n  bearded  sages  hail’d  the  boy', 

And  all  but  Plato  gaz’d  with  joy'. 

For  ne',  deep-judging  sage',  beheld 
With  ])ain  the  triumphs  of  the  field': 

And  when  the  charioteer  drew  nigh'. 

And',  flush’d  with  hope',  had  caught  his  eye', 
“  Alas'!  unhappy  youth',”  he  cry’d', 

“  Expect  no  praise  from  me',”  (and  sigh’d'.) 

“With  indignation  I  survey 

Such  skill'  and  judgment'  thrown  away': 
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The  time  profusely  S'.juander’d  tliere', 

Oil  vul;^ar  arts  beneath  thy  care', 

If  well  employ’d',  at  less  expense', 

Had  taught  tliee  lionour',  virtue',  sense'; 

And  raid'd  thee  from  a  coachman’s  fiite. 

To  goverli  men',  and  guide  the  state'.”  whitebead 

SECTION  V. 

t)iscourse  between  Adam  and  Eve,  retiring  to  rest. 

1  NOW  came  still  ev’ning  on',  and  twilight  gray 
Had  in  her  sober  liv’ry',  all  things  clad'. 

Silence  accompanied';  for  beast' and  bird'. 

They  to  their  grassy  couch',  these  to  their  nests', 

Were  sunk':  all  but  the  wakeful  nightingale'. 

She',  all  niglit  long',  her  ani’roiis  descant  sung': 

Silence  was  pleas’d'.  Now  glow’d  t!ie  firmament 
With  living  sapphires':  Hesperus',  that  led 

The  starry  host',  rode  brightest',  till  the  moon', 

Rising  in  clouded  majesty',  at  length'. 

Apparent  queen',  unveil’d  her  peerless  light', 

And  o’er  the  dark  her  silver  mantle  threw'. 

2  When  Ailarn  thus  to  Evu';  “  Fair  consort',  th’  hour 
Of  night',  and  ail  things  now  retir’d  to  rest'. 

Mind  us  of  like  repose';  since  God  hath  set 
Labour'  and  rest',  as  day'  and  night',  to  men 
Successive',  and  the  timely  dew  of  sleep'. 

Now  falling  with  soft  slurnb’rous  weight',  inclines 
Our  eyelids'.  Other  creatures  all  day  long 
Rove  idle  unemploy’d',  and  less  need  rest': 
blan  hath  his  daJly  work  of  body',  or  of  mind' 
Appointed',  which  declares  his  dignity'. 

And  the  regard  of  Heav’n.  on  all  bis  ways': 

While  other  animals  unnetive  range'. 

And  of’ their  doings  God  takes  no  account'. 

3  To-rnorrow',  ere  fresh  morning  streak  the  east 
With  first  approach  of  light',  we  must  be  risen'. 

And  at  our  pleasant  laliour';  to  reli)rm 

Yon  flow’ry  arbours',  yonder  alleys  green'. 

Our  vvaiik  at  noon',  with  branches  overgrown', 

That  mock  our  scant  manuring',  and  require 
More  hands  than  ours  to  lop  their  wanton  growth'. 

Those  blossoms  also',  and  those  dropping  gums'. 

That  lie  bestrown',  unsightly  and  unsmootn'. 

Ask  riddance',  if  we  mean  to  tread  vvdth  ease  . 
Meanwhile',  as  nature  wills',  night  bids  us  rest'.” 
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4  To  whom  thus  Eve',  with  perfect  beauty  adorn’d': 

“  My  autlior'  and  disposer',  what  tiiou  bidst', 

Unargu’d',  I  obey';  so  God  ordains'. 

With  thee  conversing',  I  forget  all  time'. 

All  seasons'  and  their  change',  all  please  alike^. 

Sweet  is  the  breath  of  morn',  her  rising  sweet', 

With  charm  of  earliest  birds':  pleasant  tlie  sun', 

When  first  on  this  delightllil  land  he  spreads 
His  orient  beams'  on  herb',  tree',  frua\  and  flowV 
Glist’ring  with  dew';  fragrant  the  fertile  earth', 

After  soft  show’rs';  and  sweet  the  coming  on 
Of  grateful  evening  mild';  then  silent  night'. 

With  this  her  solemn  bird',  and  this  fair  moon'. 

And  these',  tiie  gems  of  heav’n',  her  starry  train': 

5  But  neither  breath  of  morn',  when  she  ascends 
With  charm  of  earliest  birds';  nor  rising  sun 

On  this  delightful  land';  nor  lierb',  fruit^,  flower', 
Glist’ring  with  dew';  nor  fragrance  after  show’^s'; 

Nor  grateful  evening  mild';  nor  silent  night'. 

With  this  her  solemn  bird';  nor  walk  by  moon'; 
Or»glitt’ring  star-light', — without  tliee  is  sweet'. 

But  wherefore  all  night  long  shine  these'?  for  whom 
Tliis  glorious  sight',  when  sleep  hath  shut  all  eyes'?” 

0  To  whom  our  gen’ral  ancestor  reply’d': 

“  Daughter  of' God  and  man',  accomplish’d  Eve', 

These  have  their  course  to  finish  round  the  eartli'. 

By  morrow  ev’ning';  and  from  land  to  land'. 

In  order',  though  to  nations  yet  unborn', 

Minist’ring  light  prepar’d',  they  set  and  rise'; 

I.est  total  darkness  should  by  night  regain 
Her  old  possession',  and  extinguish  life 
In  nature  and  all  things';  which  these  soft  fires 
Not  only  enlighten',  but',  Avitli  kindly  heat 
Df  various  influence',  finnent',  and  warm'. 

Temper',  or  nourish';  or  in  part  shed  down 
'I’heir  stellar  virtue  on  all  kinds  that  grow 
On  earth',  made  hereby  apter  to  receive 
Perfection  from  the  sun’s  more  potent  ray'. 

7  'I'hese  then',  though  unbeheld  in  deep  of  night' 

Shine  not  in  vain';  nor  think',  though  men  were  none', 
That  Heay’n_  would  wamt  spectators',  God  want  praise  ; 
Millions  of  spiritual  creatures  walk  the  earth 
Unseen',  both  when  we  wake',  and  when  we  sleep'. 

All  these  with  ceaseless  praise  his  works  behold'. 

Both  day'  and  night'.  How  often',  from  the  steep 
Of  echoing  hill'  or  thicket',  have  we  heard 
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Celestial  voices  to  the  midnight  air', 

Sole',  or  responsive  each  to  others’  note', 

:  Sin^ng  their  great  Creator^  Oft  in  hands', 

While  they  keep  watch',  or  nightly  rounding  Avalk 
With  heav’nly  touch  of  instrumental  sounds', 

I  In  lull  harmonic  number  join’d',  their  songs 

Divide  the  night',  and  lift  our  thoughts  to  heav’n'.” 

8  Thus  talking  hand  in  hand  alone  they  pass’d 

On  to  tlieir  hlisslul  bow’rh - 

I  * - 'riiere  arriv’d',  both  stood', 

I  Both  turn’d';  and  under  open  sky',  ador’d 
I  The  God  that  made  the  sky',  air',  earth',  and  heav’n', 

I  Which  they  beheld',  the  moon’s  resplenrlent  globe', 

And  starry  pole'.  “  'riiou  also  mad’st  the  night/. 

Maker  Omnipotent',  and  thou  the  day'. 

Which  we',  in  our  appointed  work  employ’d',  ' 

Have  finish’d',  happy  in  our  mutual  help', 

And  mutual  love',  the  crown  of  all  our  bliss 
.  Ordain’d  by  thee';  and  this  delicious  place'. 

For  us  ton  large',  where  thy  abundance  wants 
Partaker'S',  and  uncropt  falls  to  the  ground'. 

1  But  than  hast  promis’d  from  us  two  a  race' 

I  To  blithe  earth',  who  shall  with  us  extol 
I  Thy  goodness  infinite',  both  when  we  wake, 

"  And  when  we  seek',  as  now',  thy  gift  of  sleep'.”  mii.ton 

‘  SECTION  VI. 

I  Religion  and  death. 

I  LO'!  a  form',  divinely  bright', 

i  Descends',  and  bursts  upon  my  sight'  : 

A  seraph  of  illustrious  birth'! 

(Ileligaon  Avas  her  name  on  earth';) 

Supremely  sweet  her  radiant  face'. 

And  blooming  with  celestial  grace'! 

B  Three  shining  cherubs  form’d  her  train', 

Wav’d  their  light  wings',  and  reach’d  the  plain'. 

5  Faith',  with  sublime  and  piercing  eye', 

(And  pinions  flutt’ring  for  the  skx; 

Here  Hope',  that  smiling  angel  stands', 

And  golden  anchors  grace  her  hands'; 

1  There  Charity',  in  robes  of  white'. 

Fairest  and  favMte  maid  of  light'. 

2  The  seraph  spoke'— ’Tis  Reason’s  part 
I  To  govern  and  to  guard  the  heart'; 

I  To  full  the  wayward  soul  to  rest', 

[  When  hopes'  and  fears',  distract  the  breast 
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Reason  may  calm  this  doubtful  strife'; 

And  steer  thy  bark  through  various  life': 

But  when  tlie  storms  of  death  are  ni^h', 

And  midnight  darkness  veils  the  sky  , 

Shall  Reason  then  direct  thy  sail'. 

Disperse  the  clouds',  or  sink  the  gale'? 
Stranger',  this  skill  alone  is  mine'', 

Skill  tiiat  transcends  his  scanty  line'.” 

.S  “  Revere  thyself' — thou’rt  near  allied 
To  angels  on  thy  better  side'. 

How  various  e’er  their  ranks'  or  kinds', 

Angels  are  but  unbodied  minds': 

AVlien  the  partition- walls  decay'. 

Men  emerge  angels  from  their  clay'. 

Yes',  when  the  frailer  body  dies', 

The  soul  asserts  her  kindred  skies'. 

But  minds',  though  sprung  from  heav’nly  race', 
Must  first  be  tutor’d  fitr  the  place': 

The  joys  above  are  understood'. 

And  relish’d  only  by  the  good'. 

AV'ho  shall  assume  this  guardian  care'; 

Who  shall  secure  their  birthright  there'? 

Souls  are  my  charge' — to  me  Yis  giv’n 
I'o  train  tiiem  for  their  native  heav’n'.” 

4  “  Know  then' — who  bow  the  early  knee'. 

And  give  the  willing  heart  to  me'; 

\Vho  wisely',  when  Temptation  waits', 

Ehule  her  frauds',  and  spurn  her  baits'; 

Who  dare  to  own  my  injur’d  cause', 

'riiough  fools  deride  my  sacred  laws'; 

Or  scorn  to  deviate  to  the  wrong'. 

Though  persecution  lifts  her  thong'; 

'riiough  all  the  sons  of  hell  conspire 
To  raise  the  stake'  and  light  the  fire'; 

K  now',  that  for  such  superior  souls', 

Y'here  ues  a  bliss  beyond  the  poles': 

Where  spirits  shine  with  purer  ray'. 

And  brighten  to  meridian  day'; 

Where  love',  where  boundless  friendship  rules  ; 
(No  friends  that  change',  no  love  that  cools';) 
Where  rising  floods  of  knowledge  roll'. 

And  pour',  and  pour'  upon  the  soul'!” 

5  ‘‘  But  where’s  the  passage  to  the  skies'? — 

'I'he  road  through  death's  black  valley  lies' 
Nay',  do  not  shudder  at  my  tale'; 

Though  dark  the  shades',  yet  safe  the  vale 
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This  path  the  best  of  men  have  trod' ; 

And  who’d  decline  the  road  to  God\^ 

Oh'!  ’tis  a  glorious  boon  to  die'! 

This  favour  can’t  be  priz’d  too  high'.” 

6  While  tlius  she  spoke',  my  kjoks  express’d 
The  raptures  kipdling  in  my  breast'; 

My  soul  a  fix’d  attention  gave'; 

When  the  stern  monarcli  ol'the  grave', 

With  haughty  strides  approacli’ch: — amaz’d 
I  stood',  and  trembled  as  I  gaz’d'. 

The  seraph  calm’d  each  anxious  fear', 

And  kindly  wip’d  the  falling  tear'; 

Then  hasten’d',  Avith  expanded  Aving', 

To  meet  the  pale',  terrific  king'. 

7  But  now  what  milder  scenes  arise'! 

The  tyrant  drops  his  hostile  guise'; 

He  seems  a  youth  divinely  fair'; 

In  graceful  ringlets  Avaves  his  hair'; 

His  Avings  their  AAdiit’ning  plumes  display', 

His  burnish’d  plumes',  reflect  the  day'; 

Light  flows  his  shining  azure  vest', 

And  all  the  angel  stanth  confess’d'. 

I  vieAv’d  the  change  with  SAveet  surprise'; 

And',  oh'!  I  panted  for  the  skies'; 

Thank’d  heav’n',  that  e’er  I  drew  my  bream' 

And  triumph’d  in  the  thoughts  of  death'.  cotton 

CHAPTER  ID 

DIDACTIC  PIECES. 

SECTION  I. 

The  vanity  of  uwaltlu 

NO  more  thus  brooding  o’er  yon  heap', 

With  av’rice  painfvd  vigils  keep'; 

Still  unenjoy’d  the  present  store'. 

Still  endless  sighs  are  breath’d  for  more'. 

Oh'!  quit  the  shadow',  catch  the  prize' 

Which  not  all  India’s  treasure  buys'! 

To  purchase  heav’n  has  gold  the  pow’r'? 

Can  gold  remove  the  mortal  hour'? 

In  life',  can  love  be  bought  Avith  gold'.^ 

Are  friendship’s  pleasures  to  be  sold'? 

No' — all  that’s  worth  a  wish' — a  thought', 

Fair  virtue  gives  unbrib’d',  unboui^ht'. 

Cease  then  on  trash  thy  hopes  to  bind'; 

Let  nobler  vieAvs  engage  thy  mind'. 
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section  II. 

A'othing  formed  in  vain. 

1  LET  no  presumin,^  impious  railer  tax 
Creative  wisdom^,  as  il'auirht  was  form’d 
In  vain',  or  not  f()r  admirable  ends'. 

Shall  little',  haufflity  ignorance  pronounce 
His  ’Works  unwise',  of  winch  the  smallest  part 
Exceeds  the  narrow  vision  of  her  mind'.^ 

As  if',  upon  a  f'ull  proportion’d  dome', 

On  swelling’  columns  heav’d  the  pride  of  art', 

A  critic  fly',  wiiose  feeble  ray  scarce  spreads 
An  inc.h  around',  with  blind  presumption  bold' 
Should  dare  to  tax  the  structure  of  the  rvhole'. 

2  And  lives  the  man',  whose  universal  eye 
Has  swept  at  once  th’  unbounded  scheme  of  thing’s  , 
Mark’d  their  dependence  so',  and  firm  accord', 

As  with  unfault’ring  accent  to  conclude', 

'I'liat  this  availeth  nought'?  Has  any  seen 
The  mighty  chain  of  beings',  less’ning  down 
Erom  infinite  perfection' ,  to  the  brink 
Of  dreary  nothing';  desolate  abyss'! 

From  which  astonish’d  thought',  recoiling',  turns''' 
Till  then  alone  let  zealous  praise  ascend'. 

And  hymns  of  fioly  wonder  to  that  power'. 

Whose  wisdom  slimes  as  lovely  in  our  minds'. 

As  on  OTir  sm'hng  eyes  his  servant  sun'.  thomsoh 

SECTION  III. 

On  pride. 

I  OF  all  the  causes',  which  conspire  to  blind 
Man’s  erring  judgment',  and  misguide  the  mind',' 
What  tlie  weak  head  with  strongest  bias  rules'. 

Is  pride';  the  never-failing  -vice  of  fbo's'. 

Wliatever  nature  has  in  worth  deny’d'. 

She  gives  in  large  recruits  of  needful  pride'! 

For',  as  in  bodies',  thus  in  souls',  we  find 

What  wants  in  blood'  and  spirits',  swell’d  with  wim 

Pride',  where  wit  fails',  steps  in  to  our  defence'. 

And  fills  Mp  all  the  mighty  void  of  sense', 
pi  If  once  right  reason  drives  that  cloud  away'. 

Truth  breaks  upon  us  with  resistless  day'. 

Trust  not  yourself'*  but',  your  delects  to  know  , 
Make  use  ofev’ry  friend'— and  ev’ry  foe'. 

A  little  learning  is  a  dang’rous  thing'; 

Drink  deeo',  or  taste  not  tlie  Pierian  spring': 
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There  shallmo  draughts  mtoxicate  the  brain'. 

And  drinking  largely  sobers  us  again'. 

3  Fir'd  at  first  sight  with  what  the  muse  imparts', 

In  fearless  youth',  we  tempt  the  iieights  of  arts'; 

While',  from  the  bounded  level  of  our  mind', 

Short  views  we  take',  nor  see  the  lengths  behind'; 

But  more  advanc’d',  iDehold',  with  strange  surpr^e', 

New  distant  scenes  of  endless  science  rise'! 

So',  pleas’d  at  first  the  tow’ring  Alps  we  try'. 

Mount  o’er  the  vales',  and  seem  to  tread  the  sky'. 

Th’  eternal  snows  appear  already  past', 

And  the  first  clouds'  and  mountains'  seem  the  last'; 

But',  those  attain’d',  we  tremble  to  survey  ♦ 

The  growing  labours  of  the  lengthen’d  way'; 

Th’  increasing  prospect  tires  our  wand’ring  eyes'; 

Hills'  peep  o’er  hills',  and  Alps'  on  Alps'  arise',  pope. 

SECTION  IV. 

Cruelty  to  brutes  censured. 

l.I  WOULD  not  enter  on  my  list  of  friends', 

(Though  grac’d  with  polish’d  manners  and  fine  sense, 

Yet  wanting  sensibility',)  the  man 
Who  needlessly  sets  foot  upon  a  worm'. 

An  inadvertent  step  may  crush  the  snail', 

'That  crawls  at  evening  in  tlie  public  path'; 

But  he  that  has  humanity',  forewarn’d', 

Will  tread  aside',  and  let  the  re)3tile  live'. 

1^  The  creeping  vermin',  loathsome  to  the  sight'. 

And  charg’d  perhaps  with  venom',  that  intrudes 

A.  visitor  uiiAvelcome  into  scenes 

Sacred  to  neatness'  and  repose',  th’  alcove', 

The  chamber',  or  refectory',  may  die'. 

A  necessary  act  incurs  no  blame'. 

Not  so',  when  held  Avithin  their  proper  bounds', 

And  aanltless  of  oftence  they  range  the  air'. 

Or  take  their  pastime  in  the  spacious  field'. 

'lliere  they  are  privileg’d'.  And  he  that  hunts' 

Or  harms  them  there',  is  guilty  of  a  wrong'; 

Disturbs  th’  economy  of  nature’s  realm', 

Who',  when  she  form’d',  design’d  them  an  abode'. 

3  'I'he  sum  is  this'' :  if  man’s  convenience',  health'. 

Or  safety'  interfere',  his  rights  and  claims' 

Are  paramount',  and  must  extinguish  theirs'. 

Else  they  are  all' — the  meanest  things  that  are 
As  free  to  live'  and  to  enjoy  that  life'^ 

N 
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As  God  was  free  to  form  them  at  the  first'', 

Who',  in  his  sovereign  wisdom',  made  them  all'. 

4  Ye',  therefore',  who  love  mercy',  teach  your  sons 
To  love  it  too'.  The  spring  time  of  our  years 
Is  soon  dishonour’d  and  defil’d',  in  most'. 

By  budding  ills',  diat  ask  a  prudent  hand 
To  check  them'.  But',  alas',  none  sooner  shoots', 

If  unrestrain’d',  into  luxuriant  ^-rowth'. 

Than  cruelty',  most  dev’lish  of  them  all'! 

5  Mercy  to  him  that  shows  it',  is  the  rule 
And  righteous  limitation  ol’ its  act'. 

By  which  heav’n  moves  in  pard’ning  guilty  man'; 

And  he  that  shows  none',  being  ripe  in  years'. 

And  conscious  of  tlie  outrage  he  commits', 

Shall  seelt  it',  and  not  find  it  in  his  turn'.  cowper. 

SECTION  Y. 

A  paraphrase  on  the  latter  part  of  the  6th  chapter  of  St. 

Matthew. 

1  WHEN  my  breast  labours  with  oppressive  care', 

And  o’er  my  cheek  descends  the  tailing  tear'; 

While  all  my  warring  passions  are  at  strife'. 

Oh'!  let  me  listen  to  the  words  of  life'! 

Raptures  deep-felt  his  doctrine  did  impart'. 

And  thus  he  rais’d  from  earth  the  drooping  heart'. 

2  “Think  not',  when  all  your  scanty  stores  afford', 

Is  spread  at  once  upon  the  sparing  board'; 

Think  not',  when  worn  the  homely  robe  appears', 
While  on  the  roof  the  howling  tempest  bears'; 

AVhat  farther  shall  this  feeble  life  sustain'. 

And  what  shall  clothe  these  shiv’ring  limbs  again'. 

3  Say',  does  not  life  its  nourishment  exceed'? 

And  the  tair  body',  its  investing  weed'? 

Behold'!  and  look  away  your  low  despair' — 

See  the  liglit  tenants  of  die  barren  air': 

To  them',  nor  stores'  nor  granaries',  belong'; 

Nought',  but  the  woodlaml',  and  the  pleasing  song'; 
Yet',  your  kind  heav’nly  Father  bends  his  eye 
On  tlie  least  vdng  that  flits  along  the  sky'. 

4  To  him  they  sing  when  spiang  renews  the  plain  ; 

To  him  they  cry',  in  wime’s  piiiciiing  reign'; 

Nor  IS  thexj-  music,  nor  their  plaint  in  vain': 

He  hears  the  gay',  and  the  distressful  call'; 

And  with  unsparing  bounty',  fills  them  all'.” 

“  Observe  the  rising  libfs  snowy  grace'; 

Observe  the  various  vegetable  race'; 
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They  neither  toil',  nor  spin',  but  careless  grow'; 

Yet  see  how  warm  they  blush'!  how  bright  they  glow'! 
VV'hat  regal  vestments  can  with  them  compare'! 

What  king  so  sliining'!  or  what  queen  so  tair'!” 

6  “  If  ceaseless',  thus',  *he  Ibwls  ofheav’n  he  feeds''; 
H'o’er  the  fields  such  lucid  robes  he  spreads'; 

Will  he  not  care  l()r  you',  ye  laithiess,'  say'? 

Is  he  unwise'?  or',  are  ye  less  than  they'T’  Thompson. 


SECTION  VI. 


( 


'1 


3 


The  death  of  a  good  man  a  strong  incentive  to  virtue. 
THE  chamber  wliere  the  good  man  meets  his  fate 
Is  privileg'd  beyond  the  ccnimoii  walk 
01' virtuous  iile'^,  quite  in  the  verge  ofheav’n'. 

F'iyb  pr.iiane'!  it' not',  draw  near  with  awe', 
lleceive  tiie  blessing',  and  adore  the  chance', 

'Fhat  threw  in  this  Bethesda  your  disease': 

If  unrestor’d  by  this',  despair  your  cure'. 

For',  here'-  resistless  demonstration  dAvells'; 

A  deatl  .-bed’s  a  detector  of  I  he  heart'. 


Here  tir’d  dissimulation  drops  lier  mask,' 

'riirough  life’s  grimace',  tliat  mistress  of' the  scene' 

Here  real',  and  apparent  ',  are  the  same'. 

You  see  tho  man  ;  you  see  his  hokl  on  heav’n', 

If  sound  his  virtue',  as  J''hilai)der’s  sound'. 

Heav’n  waits  nor  the  last  moment';  owns  her  friends 
On  this  side  deatn',  and  ixrints  them  out  to  men'; 

A  lecture',  silent',  but  of  sov’ reign  pow’r'; 

To  vice',  confusion':  and  to  vii'tue',  peace'; 

Whatever  I'arce  the  boastf  il  hero  plays', 

Virtue  alone  has  majesty  in  ileath'; 

And  greater  still  ',  the  more  the  tyrant  frowns',  young. 


SECTION  VII. 

Rejlections  on  a  future  state.,  from  a  review  of  lointer' 
1  TIS  done'!  dread  winter  spreads  his  latest  glooms', 
And  reigns  tremettdous  o’er  die  conquer’d  year'. 

How  dead  the  vegetable  kingdom  lies'! 

How  dumb  the  liinefu!'!  Horror  wide  extends 
His  desolate  domain'.  Behold':  fond  man'! 

See  here  thy  pictur’d  life':  pass  some  few  years', 

Tby  How’ring  spi  ing',  thy  summer’s  ardent  strength', 
'I’hy  sober  atitunm  fading  into  age'. 

And  pale  concluding  winter  comes  at  last', 

And  shuts  the  scene  ' 
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2  Ah'!  whither  now  are  fled 
Those  dreams  of  greatness'?  those  unsolid  hopes 
Of  happiness'?  those  longings  after  fame'? 

Those  restless  cares'?  those  busy  bustling  days'? 

Those  gay-spent',  festive  nights'?  "hose  veering  thoughts', 
I^iost  hetAveen  good  and  ill',  that  shar’d  thy  lile  . 

3  Ail  now  are  vanish’d'!  Virtue  sole  survives', 

Immortal',  never-failing  friend  of  man', 

His  guide  to  happiness  on  high'.  And  see'! 

’Tis  come',  the  glorious  morn'!  the  second  birth 
Of  lieav’n'  and  earth'!  awak’ning  nature',  hears 
The  new-creating  Avord',  and  starts  to  life',, 

In  ev’ry  heighten’d  form',  Irora  pain'  and  death' 

I  'or  CAmr  tree'.  The  great  eternal  scheme', 

Involving  ail',  and  in  a  pertect  whole 
Uniiing  as  the  prospect  wider  sjn’eads', 

'I'o  reason’s  eye  rerin’d  clears  up  apace'. 

4  Y  e  vainly  Avise'!  Ye  blind  presumptuous'!  noAv' 
Conlotinded  in  the  dust',  atlore  that  Power' 

And  YVisdom',  oft  arraign’d':  see  noAv  the  cause 
Why  unassuming  Avorth  in  secret  liv’d'. 

And  (lied  neglected':  Avhy  the  good  man’s  share 
In  life  AAUis  gall',  and  bitterness  of  soul': 

^Yhy  the  l(me  AAodow'  and  her  orphans',  pin’d 
In  starving  solitude';  while  luxury'. 

In  palaces  lay  straining  her  Ioav  thought'. 

To  tiirm  unreal  wants':  A\diy  heav’n-born  truth'. 

And  moderation  fair',  Avore  the  red  marks 
Ot’suj'erstition’s  scourge';  Avhy  licens’d  pain', 

'FJiat  cruel  spoiler',  that  imbosorn’d  foe', 

Imhitter'd  ail  our  bliss'. 

5  Ye  good  distress’d'! 

Ye  noble  fcAv'!  Avho  here  unbending  stand 
Peneatl:  lile’s  jiressure',  yet  bear  up  awhile'. 

And  Avhat  your  bounded  vicAv  AAdiich  only  saAA' 

A  little  p/art',  deem’d  evil',  is  no  more': 

The  saorms  of  Avint’ry  time  Avill  quickly  pass  , 

And  one  unbounded  spring  encircle  all'.  thomsok. 

SECTION  vm. 

Adams  advice  to  Eve,  to  avoid  temptation. 

I  ‘‘  0  WOMAN,  best  are  all  things  as  the  will 
Of  God  ordain’d  them  ;  his  creatin-g  hand 
Nothing  imperfect  or  deficient  left 
Of  all  that  he  created,  much  less  man. 

Or  aught  that  might  his  happy  state  secure, 
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Secure  from  outward  force.  Within  himself 
The  dang'er  lies,  yet  lies  within  his  pow’r  : 

Ag-ainst  his  will  he  can  receive  no  harm. 

But  God  left  free  the  Avill ;  for  what  obeys 
Reason,  is  free,  and  reason  he  made  light; 

But  bid  her  well  beware,  and  still  erect. 

Lest,  by  some  liiir  appearing  good  surjads’d. 

She  dictate  false,  and  misintorm  the  will 
To  do  what  God  expressly  hath  forbid. 

Not  then  mistrust,  but  tender  love,  enjoins 
That  I  should  mind  thee  oft:  and  mind  thou  me. 

3  Firm  we  subsist,  yet  possible  to  swerve, 

Since  reason  not  impossibly  may  meet 
Some  specious  object  by  the  liie  suborn’d, 

And  tall  into  deception  unaware, 

Not  keeping  strictest  watch,  as  she  was  warn’d. 

Seek  not  temptation  then,  which  to  avoid 
Were  better,  and  most  likely  if  I’rom  me 
Thou  sever  not ;  trial  will  come  unsought. 

4  Wouldst  tiiou  ajiprove  thy  constancy?  ajiprove 
First  thy  obedience  ;  th’  other  who  can  know, 

Not  seeing  thee  attempted,  who  attest  ? 

But  if  thou  think,  trial  unsought  may  find 
Us  both  seeurer  than  thus  warn’d  thou  seem’st, 

Go;  lor  thy  stay,  not  fee,  absents  tliee  more: 

Go  in  thy  native  innocence  ;  rely 
On  what  thou  hast  of  virtue,  summon  all ; 

For  God  towards  thee  hath  done  his  part;  do  tiiine. 

MIL.TON 

SECTION  :x. 

On  procrastination. 

BE  wise  to-day;  ’tis  madness  to  defer  : 

Next  day  the  latal  precedent  will  jilead  ; 

Thus  on,  till  vrisdoiii  is  pusli’d  out  of  life. 
Procrastination  is  the  thief  of  time. 

Year  after  year  it  stems,  till  ail  are  fled  ; 

And,  to  the  mercies  of  a  moment  leaves 
The  vast  concerns  of  an  eternal  scene. 

2  Of  man’s  miraculous  inisrakes,  this  bears 
The  palm,  “  That  all  men  are  about  to  live 
For  ever  on  the  I  nnk  of  being  born. 

All  pay  themselves  the  compliment  to  think, 

They  one  day,  shall  not  drivel ;  and  their  pride 
On  this  reversion,  takes  up  ready  praise; 

At  least  their  own ;  their  Lhure  selves  applauds ; 
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How  excellent  that  lile  they  ne’er  will  lead  ! 

Time  lodg’d  in  their  own  handisis  folly’s  vails ; 

That  lodg’d  in  fate’s,  to  wisdom  iliey  consign ; 

The  thing  they  can’t  but  purpose,  they  postpone. 

’Tis  not  in  l()lly,  not  to  scorn  a  fool ; 

And  scarce  in  human  wisdom  to  do  more. 

3  All  pi'omise  is  poor  dilatory  man  ; 

Ami  that  through  ev’ry  stage.  Wlien  young,  indeed, 
in  full  content  we  sometimes  nobly  rest, 

IJnanxious  for  ourselv^es;  and  only  wish, 

As  duteous  sons,  our  lathers  were  more  wise. 

At  thirty,  man  suspects  hirasell'a  liaol ; 

Knows  it  at  forty,  and  reforms  his  plan; 

At  lifty,  chides  his  infamous  delay  ; 

Pushes  Ids  prudent  purpose  to  resolve; 
in  all  the  magnanimdy  of  thought, 
ilesolves,  and  re-resol \'es,  then  dies  the  same. 

4  And  why?  Because  he  thinks  himself  immortal. 

All  men  think  all  men  mortal,  hut  themselves  ; 
Themselves,  when  some  alarming  shock  of  fate 
Strikes  through  their  wounded  hearts  the  sudden  dread; 
But  their  hearts  wounded,  like  the  wounded  air, 

Soon  close  ;  where,  past  the  shaft,  no  trace  is  found. 

As  from  the  wing  no  scar  the  sky  retains  ; 

'^{'he  parted  wave  no  furrow  from  the  keel ; 

So  dies  in  human  hearts  the  thought  of  death. 

Ev’n  Avith  the  tender  tear  Avhich  nature  sheds 

O’er  those  we  love,  we  drop  it  in  their  grave.  V)uwg 

SECTION  X. 

That  philosophy^  which  stops  at  secondary  causes,  reproved. 

1  HAPPY  the  man  who  sees  a  God  employ’d 
In  all  the  good  and  ill  that  checker  life  ! 

Resolving  all  events,  Avith  their  effects 
And  manifold  results,  into  the  Avill 

And  arbitration  Avise  of  the  Supreme. 

Did  not  his  eye  rule  all  things,  and  intend 
'Phe  least  of  our  concerns ;  (since  from  the  least 
The  greatest  oft  originate  ;)  could  chance 
Find  place  in  his  dominion,  or  dispose 
One  laAAdess  particle  to  thwart  his  plan  ; 

Then  God  might  be  supris’d,  and  un^hreseea 
Contingence  might  alarm  Lim,  and  disturb 
The  smooth  and  equal  course  of  his  affairs. 

2  This  truth,  philosophy,  though  eagle-ey’d 
In  nature’s  tendencies,  oft  overlooks; 
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And  having'  found  his  instrument,  forgets 
Or  disregards,  or,  more  presumptuous  still, 

Denies  the  pow’r  that  \yields  it.  God  proclaims 
His  hot  displeasure  against  foolisli  men 
That  live  an  atheist  lile  ;  involves  the  heav’n 
In  tempests  ;  quits  liis  grasp  upon  the  winds. 

And  gives  them  all  their  fury ;  bids  a  plague 
Kindle  a  fiery  boil  upon  the  skin, 

And  putrefy  the  breath  of  blooming  health; 

3  He  calls  for  famine,  and  the  meagre  fiend 
Blows  mildew  fhjin  between  his  shrivelfd  lips. 

And  taints  the  golden  ear;  he  springs  his  mines. 

And  desolates  a  nation  at  a  blast : 

Forth  steps  the  spruce  philosopher,  and  tells 
Of  lu>mogeneal  and  discordant  sia’ings 
And  principles  ;  of  causes,  how  they  tvork 
By  necessary  laws  their  sure  effects, 

Of  action  and  re-action. 

4  ^  He  has  found 

The  source  of  the  disease  ihat  nature  feels  * 

And  bids  the  world  take  heart  and  banish  fear. 

Tliou  fool!  will  thy  discov’ry  of  the  cause 
Suspend  th’  efiect,  or  heal  it  ?  Has  not  God 

Still  Avrought  by  means  since  first  he  made  the  world' 
And  did  he  not  of  old  employ  his  means 
To  drown  it  ?  What  is  his  creation  less 
Than  a  capacious  reservoir  of  means. 

Formal  for  his  use,  and  ready  at  his  Avill? 

Go,  dress  thine  eyes  wnth  eye-salve  ;  ask  of  him, 

Or  ask  of  wdiomsoever  he  has  taught ; 

And  learn,  though  late,  the  genuine  cause  of  all.  coaa  per. 

SECTION  XI. 

Indignant  sentiments  on  national  prejudices  and  hatred;  und 

on  slavery, 

1  OH,  for  a  lodge  in  some  vast  wilderness. 

Some  boundless  contiguity  of  sliade. 

Where  rumour  of  oppression  and  deceit, 

Of  unsuccessful  or  successful  Avar, 

Plight  never  reach  me  more  I  My  ear  is  pain’d. 

My  soul  is  sick  \Anth  ev’ry  day’s  report 
Of  wrong  and  outrage  with  Avhich  earth  is  fill’d. 

There  is  no  flesh  in  man’s  obdurate  heart ; 

It  does  not  feel  for  man.  The  nat’ral  bond 
Of  brotherhood  is  sever’d,  as  the  flax 
That  falls  asunder  at  the  touch  of  fire. 
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2  He  finds  his  fellow  guilty  of  a  skin 

Not  colour’d  like  his  OAvn  ;  and  having  pow’r 
T’  enforce  the  wrong,  for  such  a  worthy  cause 
Dooms  and  devotes  liim  as  his  lawful  prey. 

Lands  intersected  by  a  narrow  frith 
Abhor  each  other.  Mountains  interpos’d, 

Make  enemies  of  nations,  who  had  else. 

Like  kindred  drops,  been  mingled  into  one. 

3  Thus  man  devotes  his  brother,  and  destroys; 

And  worse  than  all,  and  most  to  be  deplor’d, 

As  human  nature’s  broadest,  foulest  blot. 

Chains  him,  and  tasks  him,  and  exacts  his  sweat 
With  stripes,  that  mercy,  with  a  bleeding  heart, 

Weeps  when  she  sees  inflicted  on  a  beast. 

•1  Then  what  is  man  !  And  what  man  seeing  this, 

A  nd  having  human  ieelings,  does  not  blush 
And  hang  his  head,  to  think  himself  a  man  ? 

1  would  not  have  a  slav^e  to  till  my  ground, 

To  carry  me,  to  fan  me  while  I  sleep. 

And  tremble  when  I  wake,  for  all  the  wealth 
That  sinews  bought  and  sold  have  ever  earn’d. 

5  No :  dear  as  Ireedorn  is,  and  in  my  heart’s 
.lust  estimation  pri/.’d  above  all  price; 

I  had  much  rather  he  myself  a  slave. 

And  Avear  tlie  bonds,  than  fasten  them  on  him.  ^ 

We  have  no  slaves  at  home — then  Avhy  abroad ; 

And  they  themselves  once  ferried  o’er  the  wave 
'I'hat  parts  us,  are  emancipate  and  loos’d. 

6  Slaves  cannot  breathe  in  England:  il‘ their  lungs 
Receive  our  air,  that  moment  they  are  free; 

I'hey  touch  our  country,  and  their  shackles  fall. 

That’s  noble,  and  bespeaks  a  nation  proud 

And  iealous  of  the  blessing.  Spread  it,  then, 

And  let  it  circulate  through  ev’ry  vein 

Ofall  your  empire ;  that  where  Britain’s  pow’r 

Is  felt,  mankind  may  feel  her  mercy  too.  cowper. 


CHAPTER  IV. 
DESCRIPTIVE  PIECES. 

SECTION  I. 

The  morning'  in  summer. 

1  THE  iTieek-ey’d  morn  appears',  mother  of  dewa'* 
At  first  faint  gleaming  in  the  dappled  east'; 

Till  far  o’er  ether  spreads  the  wia’ning  glow' 

And  from  before  the  lustre  of  her  face 
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White  break  rlie  clouds  a\vay\  With  quicken’d  step', 
Brown  night  retires^  young  day  })ours  in  apace', 

And  opens  all  the  lawny  prospect  wideh 

2  The  dripping  rock',  Ihe  mountain’s  misty  top', 

Swell  on  tlie  sight',  and  brighten  with  the  dawn'. 

Blue',  tln’ough  the  dusk',  the  smoking  currents  shine'; 
And  Irom  the  bladed  field',  the  learl'ul  hare 
Limps',  awkward':  while  along  the  Ibrest-glade 
The  wild  deer  trip',  ami  often  turning  gaze 

At  early  passenger'.  Music  awakes 
The  native  voice  of  undissembled  joy'. 

And  thick  around  the  woodland  hymns  arise'. 

3  Rous'd  by  the  cock',  the  soon-clad  shepherd  leaves 
His  mossy  cottage', 'where  with  peace  he  dwells', 

And  from  the  crowded  fold',  in  order',  drives 

His  Hock  to  taste  the  verdure  of  the  morn'. 

Falsely  luxurious',  will  not  man  awake'. 

And',  springing  from  the  bed  of  sloth',  enjoy 
'I'he  cool',  fhe  fragrant',  and  the  silent  hour', 

To  meditation  due  and  sacred  song'? 

4  For  is  there  aught  in  sleep  can  charm  the  wise': 

I'o  lie  in  dead  oblivion',  losing  half 

The  fleeting  moments  of  too  short  a  life'; 

'I’otal  extinction  of  th’  eniigliten’d  soul'! 

Or  else  to  feverish  vanity  aliv’e', 

’WilderM,  and  tossing  througli  distemper’d  dreams  r 
Who  would',  in  such  a  gloomy  state',  remain 
Longer  than  nature  craves';  when  ev’ry  muse', 

And  every  blooming  pleasure',  waits  without', 

'i'o  bless  the  Avildly  devious',  morning  walk'?  Thomson. 

SECTION  II. 

Rural  sounds,  as  well  as  rural  sights,  delightful. 

X  NOR  rural  siithts  alone',  but  rural  sounds 
Exhilarate  the  spirit',  and  restore 
'fhe  tone  of  languid  nature'.  Mighty  winds', 
Thatstveep  the  skirt  of  some  far  spreading  wood'. 

Of  ancient  growth',  make  music',  not  unlike 
The  dash  of  ocean  on  his  winding  shore'. 

And  lull  the  spirit  while  they  fill  the  mind'; 

Unnumber’d  branches  waving  hi  the  blast'. 

And  all  their  leaves  fast  flutt’ring  all  at  once'. 

2  Nor  less  composure  waits  upon  the  roar 
Of  distant  floods';  or  on  the  seller  voice 
Of  neighb’ring  fountain':  or  of  rills  that  slip 
Through  the  cleft  ropk',  and',  chiming  as  they  lali 
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Uix')n  loasc  pebbles',  lose  tbeniselves  at  length 
In  matted  grass',  that',  with  a  livelier  green', 

Betrays  the  secret  ol' their  silent  conrs(^. 

Nature  inanimate  employs  sweet  sounds'; 

But  animated  nature  sweeter  still' ; 

'i'o  sooth  and  satisly  the  human  ear'. 

3  'Fen  thousand  Avarhlers  cheer  the  day',  and  one 
'The  live-long  night'.  Nor  these  alone',  whose  notes 
Nice-linger’d  art  must  emulate  in  vain', 

But  cawing  rooks',  and  kites'  that  swim  sublime', 

In  still  repeated  circles',  screaming  loud'; 

'File  jay',  the  i)ye',  and  ev’n  the  boding  owl', 

Tiiat  hails  the  rising  moon',  have  charms  for  me'. 

Sounds  inharmonious  in  thernselv^es',  and  harsh', 

V  et  heard  in  scenes  where  ])eace  for  ever  reigns'. 

And  only  there',  please  highly  for  their  sake'.  cowper 

SECTION  HI. 

The  rose. 

1  THE  rose  had  been  wash’d',  just  wash’d  in  a  show’r', 

Which  Mary  to  Anna  convey’d'; 

'Fhe  plentiful  moisture  encumber’d  the  flow’r', 

And  weigli’d  down  its  beautiful  head'. 

2  'Fhe  cup  was  all  fill'd',  and  the  leaves  were  all  wet', 

And  it  seem’d  to  a  fanciful  view', 

'Fo  weep  lor  the  buds  it  had  left  with  regret'. 

On  the  flourishing  bush  where  it  grew'. 

3  1  hastily  seiz’d  it',  unfit  as  it  was 

For  a  nosegay',  so  dripping  and  drown’d'. 

And  swinging  it  rudely',  too  rudely',  alas'! 

[  snapp’d  it' — it  lell  to  the  ground'. 

4  And  such',  I  exclaim’d',  is  the  pitiless  part', 

Svane  act  by  the  delicate  mind'; 

Regardless  of  wringing'  and  breaking  a  heart', 

Already  to  sorrow  resign’d'. 

5  'Fhis  elegant  rose',  had  I  shaken  it  less', 

Might  have  bloom’d  with  its  owner  awhile': 

And  the  tear  that  is  wip’d  with  a  little  address'. 

May  be  tollow’d  perhaps  by  a  smile  .  cowper. 

SECTION  IV. 

Care  of  birds  for  their  young. 

I '  AS  thus  the  patient  dam  assiduous  sits'. 

Not  to  be  tempted  from  her  tender  task', 
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Or  by  sharp  liimg-er',  or  by  smooth  deiight', 

Though  the  Avhole  loosen’d  spring  aioniid  her  blows'. 
Her  sympathizing  partner  takes  his  stand 
High  on  th’  opponent  bank',  and  ceaseless  sings 
The  tedious  time  away' ;  or  else  supplies 
Her  place  a  moment',  while  she  sudden  flits 
To  pick  the  scanty  meaib 

?  Th’  appointed  time 

With  pious  toil  lulfill’d',  Ihe  callow  young', 

Warm’d'  and  expanded  into  perfect  life'. 

Their  brittle  bondage  breiik',  and  come  to  light', 

A  helpless  family',  demanding  food 

With  constant  clamour'.  O  what  passions  then', 

What  melting  sentiments  of  kindly  care'. 

On  the  new  parents  seize'! 

3  Away  they  fly 

A ffecl innate',  and  undeslring  bear 
The  most  delicious  morse!  to  their  young'; 

^Vhich  equally  distributed',  again 

The  search  begins'.  Ev’n  so  a  gentle  pair'. 

By  fortune  sunk',  but  form’d  of  gen’rous  mould', 

And  charm’d  Avith  cares  beyond  the  vulgar  breast', 

111  some  lone  cot  amid  the  distant  Avoods', 

Sustain’d  alone  by  providential  Heav’n', 

Olt',  as  they  Aveeping  eye  iheir  infant  train'. 

Check  their  oAvn  appetites',  and  give  them  all'.  Thomson. 

SECTION  V. 


Lihti'ty  and  slavery  contrasted.  Part  of  a  letter  written  frimi 

Italy,  hy  Addison. 

HOW  has  kind  Heav’n  adorn’d  this  happy  land', 

And  scatter’d  blessings  Avith  a  Avasteful  hand'! 

But  Avhat  avail  her  unexhausted  stores  , 

Her  blooming  mountains',  and  her  sunny  shores'. 

With  all  the  gifts  that  heav’n'  and  earth'  impart', 

The  smiles  of  nature',  and  the  charms  of  art'. 


While  proud  oppressiim  m  her  valleys  reigns', 
And  tyranny  u.-s.iri/s  her  happy  plains'? 

The  poor  inhabitant  beholds  hi  vain 
The  redd’ning  orange',  and  the  SAvelling  grain'; 
Joyless  he  sees  the  groAving  oils'  and  Avines', 
And  in  the  myrtle’s  fragrant  shade',  repines'. 
Oh',  Liberty',  thou  pow’r  supremely  bright'. 
Profuse  of  bliss',  and  pregnant  with  delight'; 
Perpetual  pleasures  m  thy  presence  reign', 

A.ia  smiling  plenty  leads  thy  wanton  truin'. 
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Eas’d  of  her  load',  subjection  grows  more  light', 

And  poverty  looks  cheerlul  in  thy  siglit'. 

Thou  mak’st  the  gloomy  face  of  nature  gay'; 

Giv’st  beauty  to  the  sun',  and  pleasure  to  the  day'. 

On  foreign  mountains',  may  the  sun  refine 
'I’he  grape’s  soft  juice',  and  mellow  it  to  wine': 

With  citn)n  groves  adorn  a  distant  soil', 

And  the  fiit  olive  swell  with  floods  of  oil  : 

W  e  envy  not  the  warmer  clime  that  lies 
In  ten  degrees  of  more  indulgent  skies'  ; 

Nor  at  the  coarseness  of  our  heavn  repine', 

'riiough  o’er  our  heails  the  frozen  Pleiads  shine': 

’'i'is  Liberty  that  crowns  Britannia’s  isle', 

And  makes  her  barren  rocks ',;md  her  bleak  mountains  smile  . 

SECTION  VI. 

Charity.  A  jiaraphrase  on  the  12th  chapter  of  the  first  epistle 

to  the  Corinthians. 

1  DID  sweeter  sounds  adorn  my  flowing  ten^ue'. 

Than  ever  man  pronounc’d'  or  angel  suim'g 
Had  I  all  knowledge',  human'  and  divine'. 

That  thought  can  reach',  or  science  can  define'; 

And  had  1  pow’r  to  give  that  knowledire  birth'. 

In  all  the  speeches  of  the  babbling  earth'; 

Did  Shadrach’s  zeal  my  glowing  breast  inspire', 

I'o  weary  tortures',  and  rejoice  in  fire'; 

Or  had  I  faith  like  that  which  Israel  saw', 

When  Moses  gave  them  miracles',  and  law': 

V>t',  gracious  cUarity',  indulgent  guest'. 

Were  not  thy  power  exerted  in  my  breast'; 

'I'liose  speeches  would  send  up  unheeded  pray’r'; 

'Phat  scorn  of  life',  would  be  but  Avild  despair': 

A  cymbal’s  sound  were  better  i,han  my  voice'; 

My  fiiith  were  form';  my  eloquence  AA'-erc  noise' 

2  Charity',  decent',  modest',  easy',  kind', 

Softens  the  high',  and  rears  the  abject  mind'; 

Knows  with  just  reins',  and  gentle  hand',  to  guide 
BetAveen  Aule  shame',  and  arbitrary  pride'. 

Not  soon  provok’d',  she  easily  forgives'; 

And  much  slie  sufiei’s',  as  she  muen  believes'. 

Soft  peace  she  brings  Avher  ver  she  arrives'; 

She  builds  our  quiet',  as  sfie  forms  our  lives'; 
fjays  the  rough  paths  of  peevish  nature  ev’ii'; 

And  opens  in  each  heart  a  little  heav’n'. 

I  Each  other  gift',  which  God  on  man  bestOAVs'. 

Its  proper  bounds'  and  due  restriction  knows^* 
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To  one  fix’d  purpose  dedicates  its  pow’r^, 

And  finishing  its  act/,  exists  no  more'. 

;  Thus^,  in'  obedience  to  wiiat  Heav’n  decrees', 
i  Knowledge  shall  fail',  and  prophecy  shall  cease'; 

!  JBiit  lasting  charity’s  more  ample  sway'. 

Nor  bound  by  time',  nor  subject  to  decay', 

[  In  happy  triumph  shall  for  ever  live'; 
i  And  endless  good  ditl'use',  and  endless  praise  receive' 
j4  As  through  the  artist’s  intervening  glass', 

I  Our  eye  observes  the  distant  planets  pass'; 

A  little  we  discover';  but  allow'. 

That  more  remains  unseen'  than  art  can  show'; 

So  whilst  our  mind  its  knowledge  would  improve', 

gts  feeble  63-6  intent  on  things  above',) 
igh  as  we  may',  we  lift  our  reason  up', 

By  faith  directed',  and  confirm’d  by  hope'; 

.  Yet  are  we  able  only  to  survey' 

I  Dawnings  of  beams',  and  promises  of  day'; 

I  Heav’n’s  fuller  efiluence  mocks  our  dazzled  sight'; 

J  Too  great  its  swiftness',  and  too  strong  its  ligiit'. 

!!D  But  soon  the  mediate  clouds  shall  be  dispell’d'; 

I  The  Sun  shall  soon  be  lace  to  face  beheld', 

!  In  all  his  robes',  with  all  his  glory  on', 
i  Seated  sublime  on  his  meridian  throne', 
j  Then  constant  tiiith',  and  noly  hope',  shall  die  , 

One  lost  in  certainty',  and  one  in  joy': 

'  Whilst  thou',  more  happy  pow’r',  lair  cliarity', 
j  Triumphant  sister',  greatest  of  the  tliree', 

[i  Thy  office',  and  thy  nature'  still  the  same', 

Lasting  thy  lamp',  and  unconsum’d  thy  flame', 

Shalt  still  survive' — 

y  Shalt  stand  before  the  host  of  heav’n  confest'. 

For  ever  blessing',  and  for  ever  blest'.  prior 

SECTION  VIT. 

'  j  Picture  of  a  good  man. 

f,  SOME  angel  guide  my  pencil',  while  I  draw', 
j  What  nothing  else  than  angel  can  exceed', 

I  A  man  on  earth',  devoted  to  the  skies'; 

Like  ships  at  sea',  while  in',  above  tlie  world'. 

I  With  aspect  mild',  and  elevated  eye', 

1 1  Behold  him  seated  on  a  mount  serene ', 
ii  Above  the  logs  of  sense',  and  passion’s  storm': 
i  All  the  black  cares',  and  tumults  of  this  file', 

I  Like  harmless  thunders',  breaking  at  tiis  feet', 

I  Excite  nis  pity',  not  impair  his  peace'. 
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2  Earth’s  genuine  sons',  the  sceptred',  and  the  slave', 

A  mingled  mob'!  a  wand’ring  herd'!  he  sees' 

Bewikler’d  in  the  vale';  in  all  unlike'! 

His  full  reverse  in  all'!  Whathighei  praise'? 

What  stronger  demonstration  of  the  right'? 

The  present  ail  their  care'^  the  future  his^. 

When  public  wellare  calls',  or  yjrivate  Avant', 

They  give  to  fame'' ;  his  boum.y  he  conceals'. 

Tlieir  \drtues  varnish  nature';  his  exalt'. 

Mankind's  esteem  they  court';  and  he  his  own'. 

Theirs  the  wild  cliase  oi'false  lelicities'; 

His  ',  tlie  compos’d  possession,  of  the  true'. 

Alike  throughout  is  his  consistent  piece'. 

All  of  one  coiour',  and  an  even  thread'; 

While  jiarly-colour’d  shades  of  happiness'. 

With  hideous  gaps  between',  patch  up  for  them 
A  madman’s  r^be';  (uich  puff  of  fortune  blows 
'I’he  lalters  by',  and  shows  their  nakedness'. 

He  sees  witli  other  eyes  than  theirs':  where  they 
Behold  a  sun',  lie  s[)ies  a  Deitv'; 

W1  lat  makes  them  only  smile',  makes  him  ado-re'. 

Where  they  see  mountains',  he  but  atoms  sees'; 

An  empire  in  his  balance',  weighs  a  grain'. 

They  things  terrestrial  worship  as  divine'*, 
fils  hopes  immortal  blow  them  by',  as  dust', 

'Fhat  dims  his  sight  and  shortens  his  survey', 

Which  longs',  in  infinite',  to  lose  all  bound'. 

5  Titles'  and  honours',  (if  they  prove  his  fate',) 

He  lays  aside  to  find  his  dignity'; 

No  dignity  they  find  in  aught  besides'. 

They  triumph  in  externals',  (which  conceal 
Man’s  real  glory',)  proud  of  an  eclipse': 

Himself  too  much  he  prizes  to  be  proud'; 

And  nothing  thinks  so  great  in  man',  as  man'. 

Too  dear  he  bolds  his  int’rest',  to  neglect 
Anotlier’s  welfare',  or  his  right  invade'; 

Their  int’rest',  like  a  lion',  lives  on  prey'. 

6  They  kindle  at  the  shadow  of  a  wrong'; 

Wrong  be  sustains  with  temper',  looks  on  heav’n'. 

Nor  sloops'  to  think  his  injurer  his  foe': 

Nought',  but  what  wounds  his  virtue',  wounds  his  peace 
A  cover’d  heart  their  character  defends'; 

A  cover’d  heart  denies  him  half  his  praise'. 

7  With  nakedness  his  innocence  agrees'! 

While  their  broad  foliage  testifies  their  fall'. 
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There  no  joys4;ncl'',  where  his  full  feast  beg'ins': 

His  joys  create',  theirs  muruer'  future  bUs^. 

To  triumph  in  exisience',  his  alone'; 

And  his  alone  triumphantly  to  think 
His  true  existence  is  not  yet  beg-un'. 

His  glorious  course  was'',  yesterday^,  complete': 

Deatii',  then',  was  welcome';  yet  lile  slill  is  sweet',  yovwg 

SECTION  VIII. 

The  pleasures  of  retirement. 

1  O  KNEW  he  but  his  hapjiiness',  of  men 
The  happiest  he'!  who',  far  from  ]rublic  rage', 

Deep  in  the  vale',  with  a  choice  tew  retir’d', 

Drinks  the  pure  pleasures  of  the  rural  lite'. 

2  What  though  the  dome  be  wanting',  whose  proud  gate' 
Each  morning',  vomits  out  the  sneakii^g  crowd 

Of  flatterers  false',  and  in  their  turn  abus’d'? 

Vile  intercourse'!  What  though  the  glitt’ring  robe', 

Of  ev’ry  hue  reflected  light  can  give'. 

Or  floated  loose',  or  stiff  with  mazy  gold', 

The  pride'  and  gaze  of  fools',  oppress  him  not'? 

What  though',  from  utmost  land'  and  sea'  purvey’d', 
For  him  each  rarer  tributary  life 
Bleeds  not',  an  *  his  insatiate  table  heayis 
'  With  luxury  and  death'?  What  though  his  bowl 
;  Flames  not  with  costly  juice';  nor  sunk  in  beds', 

I  Oil  of  gay  care',  he  tosses  out  the  night', 

!  Or  melts  the  thoughtless  hours  in  idle  state'? 

'  What  though  he  knows  not  those  fantastic  joys', 

!  That  still  amuse  the  wanton',  still  deceive'; 

;!  A  face  of  pleasure',  but  a  heart  of  pain'. 

Their  hollow  moments  undelighted  all'? 
j  Sure  peace  is  his';  a  solid  life  estrang’d 
'I  To  disappointment',  and  fallacious  hope'. 
l3  Rich  in  content',  in  nature’s  bounty  rich', 

1  In  herbs'  and  fruits';  whatever  greens  the  spring'. 

When  heav’n  descends  in  showers';  or  bends  the  uough 
I  When  summer  reddens',  and  when  autumn  beams': 
f  Or  in  the  wintry  glebe  whatever  lies 
j  Con^'eal’d',  and  fattens  with  the  richest  sap': 

I  'fhese  are  not  Avanting';  nor  the  milky  drove', 

I  Luxuriant',  spread  o’er  the  lowing  vale'; 

I  Nor  bleating  mountains',  nor  the  chide  of  streams 
)  And  hum  of  bees',  inviting  sleep  sincere 
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Into  the  guiltless  breast',  beneath  the  shade', 

Or  thrown  at  large  amid  the  fragrant  hay'; 

Nor  aught  besides  ol‘ prospect',  grove',  or  song', 

Dim  grottoes',  gleaming  lakes',  and  fountains  clear'. 

4  Here  too  dwells  simple  truth';  plain  innocence'; 
Unsullied  beauty';  sound  unbroken  youth', 

Patient  of  labour',  v/ith  a  little  pleas’d'; 

Health  ever  blooniing';  unambitious  toil'; 

Calm  contemplation',  and  poetic  ease'.  Thomson. 

SECTION  IX. 

I'he  pleasure  and  henejit  of  an  improved  and  well'diretied 

iniag-ination. 

1  OH'!  blest  of  Heaven',  who  not  the  languid  songs 
Of  luxury',  the  siren'!  not  the  bribes 

Ol’ sordid  Aveaitld,  nor  all  the  gaudy  spoils 
Of  pageant  Honour',  can  seduce  to  leave 
'Phose  ever  blooming  sweets',  which',  from  the  stor^i 
Of  nature',  fair  imagination  culls', 

'I'o  charm  tli’  enliven’d  soul'!  VVliat  though  not  all 
Of  riiortal  oflspring  can  attain  the  height 
Of  envied  lite';  though  only  few  possess 
Patrician  treasures',  or  imperial  state'; 

Yet  nature’s  care',  to  all  her  children  just'. 

With,  richer  treasures'  and  an  amp'er  state'. 

Endows  at  large  whenever  happy  man 
Will  deign  to  use  tfiem'. 

2  His  the  city’s  ])omp  , 

'Phe  rural  honours  his'.  Whate’er  adorns 
'Phe  princely  dome',  the  column',  and  the  arch'. 

The  breathing  marble'  and  the  sculptur’d  gold'. 

Beyond  the  proud  possessor’s  narrow  claim'. 

His  tuneful  breast  enjoys'.  For  him',  the  spring 
Dishls  lier  dews',  and  irom  the  silken  gem 

Its  lucid  leaves  unfolds';  lor  him',  the  hand 

Of  autumn  tinges  every  fertile  branch 

With  blooming  g(dd',  and  blushes  liJce  the  morn'. 

Each  passing  hour  slieds  tribute  from  her  vrings': 

And  still  new  beauties  meet  his  lonely  walk'. 

And  loves  unfelt  attract  him'. 

3  Not  a  breevie 
Fl’es  o’er  the  meadow';  not  a  cloud  imbibes 
The  setting  sun’s  efiuigence';  not  a  strain 
From  all  the  tenants  of  the  warbling  shade 
Ascends';  but  whence  Ins  bosom  cun  partake- 
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Fresh  pleasure',  unreprov’dh  Nor  thence  partakes 
Fi^egh  pleasure  only';  lor  th’  attentive  mind' , 

By  this  harmonious  action  on  her  powers', 

Becomes  herself  harmonious^  wont  so  oft 
In  outward  tilings  to  meditate  the  charm 
Of  sacred  order',  soon  she  seeks  at  home'. 

To  find  a  kindred  order';  to  exert 
Within  herself  this  elegance  oflove\ 

This  fair  inspir’d  delight':  her  temper’d  pow’rs 
Refine  at  length'^  and  every  passion  wears 
A  chaster',  milder',  more  attractive  mien'. 

4  But  il'to  ampler  prospects',  if  to  gaze 

On  nature’s  form',  ivhere',  negligent  of  all 

These  lesser  graces',  she  assumes  the  port 

Of  that  Eternal  Majesty  that  weigh’d 

The  world’s  foundations',  if  to  these  the  mind 

Exalts  her  daring  eye';  then  mightier  far 

Will  be  the  change',  and  noblerh  Would  the  forms 

Of  servile  custom  cramp  her  gen’rous  pow’rs'? 

Would  sordid  policies',  the  barb’rous  growth 
Of  ignorance  and  rapine',  bow  her  down 
To  tame  pursuits',  to  indolenceand  fear? 

5  Lo !  she  appeals  to  nature',  to  the  winds 

And  rolling  waves',  tlie  sun’s  unwearied  course', 

The  elements'  and  seasons':  all  declare 
For  what  th’  eternal  maker  has  ordain’d 
The  pow’rs  of  man':  we  feel  within  ourselves 
His  energy  divine';  he  tells  the  iieart'. 

He  meant',  he  made  us  to  behold  and  love 
What  he  beholds  and  loves',  the  general  orb 
Of  life'  and  being':  lo  be  great  like  Him', 

Beneficent'  and  active'.  Thus  the  men 
Whom  nature’s  works  instruct',  with  God  himself 
Hold  converse';  grow  familiar',  day  by  day'. 

With  his  conceptions';  act  upon  Ins  plan'; 

iad  form  to  his',  the  relish  of  their  souls',  akenside. 


CHAPTER  y. 

PATHETIC  PIECES. 

SECTION  1. 

The  Hermit. 

1  AT  the  close  of  the  day',  when  the  hamlet  is  still'. 
And  mortals  the  sweets  or  forgetfulness  prove'; 
When  nought  but  the  torrent  is  heard  on  the  hill'. 
And  nouglit  but  tlie  nightingale’s  song  in  the  grove 
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’T  was  thus  by  the  cave  of  the  mountain  afar', 

While  his  harp  rung  symphonioiis',  a  hermit  began  ; 

No  more  with  himself',  or  with  nature  at  war'. 

He  thought  as  a  sage',  though  he  felt  as  a  man'. 

“  Ah'!  why',  all  abandon’d  to  darkness'  and  wo'; 

Why',  lone  Philomela',  that  languishing  fall'? 

For  spring  shall  return',  and  a  lover  bestow', 

And  sorrow  no  longer  thy  bosom  inthral'. 

But',  if  pity  inspire  thee',  renew  the  sad  lay'; 

Mourn',  sweetest  complainer',  man  calls  thee  ho  mourn'; 
O  sooth  him  whose  pleasures  like  thine  pass  away'-' 

Full  quickly  they  pass' — but  they  never  return'. 

“  Now  gliding  remote',  on  the  verge  of  the  sky', 

The  moon  half  extinguish’d',  her  crescent  displays': 

But  lately  I  mark’d',  when  majestic  on  high 
She  shone',  and  the  planets  were  lost  in  her  blaze'. 

Roll  on',  thou  fair  orb',  and  with  gladness  pursue 
The  path  that  conducts  thee  to  splendour  agair. 

But  man’s  faded  glory  what  change  shall  renew'! 

Ah,  fool'!  to  exult  in  a  glory  so  vain'! 

“  ’Tis  night',  and  the  landscape  is  lovely  no  more': 

I  mourn';  but',  ye  woodlands',  I  mourn  not  for  you'; 
For  morn  is  approaching',  your  charms  to  restore', 
Perfum’d  with  fresh  fragrance',  and  glitt’ring  with  dew'. 
Nor  yet  for  the  ravage  of  winter  I  mourn'; 

Kind  nature  the  embryo  blossom  will  save': 

But  when  shall  spring  visit  the  mouldering  urn'! 

0  when  shall  day  dawn  on  the  night  of  the  grave'! 

“  ’Twas  thus  by  the  glare  of  false  science  betray’d', 

That  leads',  to  bewilder',  and  dazzles',  to  blind'. 

My  thoughts  wont  to  roam',  from  shade  onward  to  shade 
Destruction  before  me',  and  sorrow  behind'. 

O  pity',  great  Father  of  light',  then  I  cried', 

Thy  creature  who  fain  would  not  wander  from  thee'. 
Lo',  humbled  in  dust',  I  relinquish  my  pride': 

From  doubt'  and  from  darkness'  thou  onlycanst  free  . 

“  And  darkness'  and  doubt',  are  now  flying  away'; 

No  longer  I  roam  in  conjecture  forlorn': 

So  breaks  on  the  traveller'^  faint  and  astray', 

The  bright'  and  the  balmy'  effulgence  of  morn'. 

See  truth',  love',  and  mercy',  in  triumph  descending'. 

And  nature  all  glowing  in  Eden’s  first  bloom'! 

On  the  cold  cheek  of  death'  smiles'  and  roses'are  blending', 
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SECTION  II. 

The  heggar^s  petition. 

1  PITT  the  sorrows  of  a  poor  old  man'', 

Whose  trembling  limbs  have  borne  him  to  your  door'; 
Whose  days  are  dwindled  to  the  shortest  span'; 

Oh  !  give  relieP,  and  Heav’n  will  bless  your  store'. 

2  These  tatter’d  clothes  my  poverty  bespeak'; 

These  hoaiy  locks',  proclaim  my  lengthen’d  years'; 
And  many  a  furrow  in  my  grief-worn  cneek', 

Has  been  the  channel  to  a  flood  of  tears'. 

3  Ton  house',  erected  on  the  rising  ground'. 

With  tempting  aspect  drew  me  from  my  road'; 

For  plenty  there  a  residence  has  found'. 

And  grandeur  a  magnificent  abode'. 

4  Hard  is  the  flite  of’ the  infirm  and  poor'! 

Here',  as  I  crav’d  a  morsel  of  their  bread', 

A  pamper’d  menial  drove  me  from  the  door', 

To  seek  a  shelter  in  an  humbler  shed'. 

5  Oh'!  take  me  to  your  hospitable  dome'; 

Keen  blows  the  wind',  and  piercing  is  the  cold', 

Short  is  my  passage  to  the  friendly  tomb'; 

For  I  am  poor',  and  miserably  old'. 

6  Should  I  reveal  the  sources  of  my  grief, 

'  If  soft  humanity  e’er  touch’d  your  breast', 

Tour  hands  would  not  withhold  the  kind  relief'; 

And  tears  of  pity'  would  not  be  represt'. 

7  Heav’n  sends  misfortunes';  why  should  we  repine'; 

’Tis  Heav’n  has  brcaight  me  to  the  state  you  see'; 

And  your  condition  may  be  soon  like  mine'. 

The  child  of  sorrow'  and  of  misery'. 

S  A  little  farm  was  my  paternai_  lot'; 

Then',  like  the  lark',  I  sprightly  hail’d  the  morn'; 

But  ah'!  oppression  forc’d  me  from  my  cot'. 

My  cattle  died',  and  blighted  was  my  corn'. 

9  My  daughter',  once  the  comfort  of  my  age'. 

Lur’d  by  a  villain  from  her  native  home'. 

Is  cast  abandon’d  on  the  world’s  wide  stage'. 

And  doom’d  in  scanty  poverty  to  roam'. 

10  tender  vdfe',  sweet  soother  of  my  care'. 

Struck  with  sad  anguish  at  the  stern  decree'. 

Fell',  ling’ring  fell',  a  victim  to  despair'; 

And  left  the  world  to  wretchedness'  and  me' 
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11  Pity  the  sorrows  of  a  poor  old  man', 

Whose  trembling'  Ihnbs  have  borne  him  to  your  door  ; 
Whose  days  are  dwindled  to  the  shortest  span'; 

Oh !  give  relief',  and  Heav’n  will  bless  your  store'. 

SECTION  III. 

Unhappy  close  of  life. 

1  HOW  shocking  must  thy  summons  be',  O  Death'’ 

'Po  him  that  is  at  ease  in  his  possessions'! 

W  ho',  counting  on  long  years  of  pleasure  here' 

Is  ciuite  unfurnish’d  for  the  world  to  come'! 

In  that  dread  moment',  how  the  frantic  soul 
Raves  round  the  walls  of  her  clay  tenement'; 

Runs  to  each  avenue',  and  shrieks  for  help'; 

But  shrieks  in  vain'!  How  wishfully  she  looks 
On  all  she’s  leaving',  now  no  longer  hers'! 

2  A  little  longer';  yet  a  little  longer'; 

O  might  she  stay  to  wash  away  her  stains'; 

And  fit  her  for  her  passage'!  Mournful  sight'! 

Her  very  e5^es  Aveep  blood';  and  ev’ry  groan 
?>he  lieaves  is  big  Avith  horror'.  But  the  foe', 

Like  a  staunch  murd’rer',  steady  to  his  purpose', 
Pursues  her  close',  through  ev’ry  lane  of  lite'; 

Nor  misses  once  the  track';  but  presses  on'. 

Til!',  forc’d  at  last  to  the  tremendous  verge  , 

At  once  she  sinks  to  everlasting  ruin'.  r.  blair 

SECTION  IV. 

Elegy  to  pity. 

1  HAIL,  lovely  poAv’r'l  whose  bosom  heaves  a  sigh', 

When  fancy  paints  the  scene  of  deep  distres^; 
Whose  tears',  spontaneous',  crystallize  the  eye'. 

When  rigid  fate',  denies  the  poAv’r  to  bless'. 

2  Not  all  the  sweets  Arabia’s  gales  conA’-ey 

From  tloAv’ry  meads',  can  Avith  that  sigh  compare  ; 
Not  dew-drops  glitt’ring  in  the  morning  ray'. 

Seem  near  so  beauteous  as  that  Iklling  tear'. 

A  Devoid  of  fear',  the  fawns  around  thee  play'; 

Emblem  of  peace',  the  dove  before  thee  flies'; 

No  blood-stain’d  traces',  mark  thy  blameless  way'; 
Beneath  thy  feet',  no  hajAless  insect  dies'. 

4  Come',  lovely  nymph',  and  range  the  mead  witJi  me', 
'I'o  spring  the  partridge  from  the  guileful  foe': 

F roGi  secret  snares  the  struggling  bird  to  free': 

And  stoi)  the  hand  uprais’d  to  give  the  blow  . 
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5  And  when  the  air  with  heat  meridian  glows', 

And  nature  droopa  beneath  the  conqii’ring  gleam', 

Let  us',  slow  wandTing  where  the  current  flows'. 

Save  sinking  flies  that  float ^long  the  stream' 

6  Or  turn  to  nobler',  greater  tasks  thy  care', 

To  me  tl^y  sympathetic  gifts  impart': 

Teach  me  in  friendship’s  grlels  to  bear  a  share  , 

And  justly  boast  the  gen’rous  feeling  heart'. 

7  Teach  me  to  sooth  the  helpless  orphan’s  grief'; 

With  timely  aid',  the  widow’s  woes  assuage'; 

To  mis’ry’s  moving  cries  to  yield  relief': 

And  be  the  sure  resource  ol' drooping  age'. 

8  So  when  the  genial  spring  of  life  shall  fade', 

And  sinking  nature  own  the  dread  decay',  , 

Some  soul  congenial  then  may  land  its  aid  , 

And  gild  the  close  of  life’s  eventful  day 

SECTION  V. 

Verses^  supposed  to  be  written  by  Alexander  Selkirk,  during 
his  solitary  abode  in  the  Island  of  Juan  Pernandez. 

1  I  AM  monarch  of  all  I  survey', 

My  right  there  is  none  to  dispute'; 

From  the  centre'  all  round  to  the  sea'. 

I  am  lord  of  the  fowl'  and  the  brute  . 

Oh  solitude'l  where  are  the  charms', 

That  sages  have  seen  in  thy  face  ? 

Better  dwell  in  the  midst  of  alarms'. 

Than  reign  in  this  horrible  place'. 

2  I  am  out  of  humanity’s  reach'; 

"  must  finish  my  journey  ak.me'; 

Never  hear  the  sweet  music  of  speech'; 

I  start  at  the  sound  of  my  own'.  ^ 

The  beasts  that  roam  over  the  plain'. 

My  form  with  indifference  see': 

They  are  so  unacquainted  with  man'. 

Their  tameness  is  shocking  to  me'. 

3  Society',  friendship',  and  love'. 

Divinely  bestow’d  upon  man', 

Olu  had  I  the  wnngs  oi'  a  dove'. 

How  soon  would  1  taste  you  again'! 

My  sorrows  I  then  miglit  assuage 
In  the  ways  of  religion'  and  truth'; 

Might  learn  from  the  wisdom  of  age', 

And  be.  cheer’d  by  the  sallies  of  youth  ■ 
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4  Religion''!  what  treasure  untold', 

Resides  in  that  heav’nly  word'! 

JSIore  precious  than  silver'  or  gold', 

Or  all  that  this  earth  can  afford'. 

But  the  sound  of  the  church-going  bell'. 
These  vailies'  and  rocks'  never  heard': 
Ne’er  sigh’d  at  the  sound  of  a  knell'. 

Or  smil’d  when  a  sabbath  appear’d'. 

5  Ye  winds  that  have  made  me  your  sport', 

Convey  to  this  desolate  shore', 

Some  cordial  endearing  report 
Of  a  land  I  shall  visit  no  more'. 

My  friends',  do  they  now  and  then  send 
A  wish'  or  a  thought  after  me'? 

0  tell  me  I  yet  have  a  friend', 

Though  a  friend  I  am  never  to  see'. 

6  How  fleet  is  a  glance  of  the  inind'!_ 

Compar’d  with  the  speed  of  its  flight', 
The  tempest  itself  lags  behind'. 

And  the  swift- winged  arrows  of  light'. 
When  I  think  of  my  own  native  land'. 

In  a  moment  I  seem  to  be  there'; 

But',  alas'!  recollection  at  hand'. 

Soon  hurries  me  back  to  despair'. 

7  But  the  sea-fowd  is  gone  to  her  nest'. 

The  beast  is  laid  down  in  his  lair'; 
Even  here  is  a  season  of  rest', 

And  I  to  my  cabin  repair'.  • 

There’s  mercy  in  every  place'; 

And  mercy'-;-encoiiraging  thought'! 
Gives  even  affliction  a  grace', 

,  And  reconciles  man  to  his  lot'. 

SECTION  VI. 
Gratitude. 

1  WHEN  all  thy  mercies',  O  my  God'! 

My  rising  soul  surveys'. 

Transported  with  the  view',  I’m  lost 
In  wonder',  love',  and  praise'. 

2  0  hoAv  shall  words',  with  equal  warmth'. 

The  gratitude  declare', 

That  glows  within  my  ravish’d  heart'? 
But  thou  canst  read  it  there'. 

3  Thy  providence  my  life  sustain’d'. 

And  all  my  wants  redrest', 
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,  When  in  the  silent  womb  I  lay', 

And  hung  upon  the  breast'. 

4  To  all  my  weak  complaints'  and  cries' 

Thy  mercy  lent  an  ear'. 

Ere  ^t  my  feeble  thoughts  had  leam’d', 

To  form  themselves  in  pray’r'. 

5  Unnumber’d  comforts  to  my  soul', 

Thy  tender  care  bestow’d', 

Before  my  infant  heart  conceiv’d 

From  whom  those  comforts  flow’d'. 

6  When  j  in  the  slipp’ry  paths  of  youth'. 

With  heedless  steps',  I  ran'. 

Thine  arm',  unseen',  convey’d  me  safe', 

And  led  me  up  to  man  . 

7  Through  hidden  dangers',  toils',  and  deaths', 

It  gently  clear’d  my  way'; 

And  through  the  pleasing  snares  of  vice'. 
More  to  be  fear’d  than  they'. 

8  When  worn  with  sickness',  oft  hast  thou'. 

With  health  renew’d  my  face'; 

And',  when  in  sins'  and  sorrows  sunk'. 
Reviv’d  my  soul  with  grace'. 

9  Thy  bounteous  hand',  with  worldly  bliss'. 

Has  made  my  cup  run  o’er'; 

And',  in  a  kind'  and  laithlul  friend'. 

Has  doubled  all  my  store'. 

10  Ten  thousand'  thousand  precious  gifts'. 

My  daily  thanks  employ'; 

Nor  is  the  least  a  cheerful  heart', 

That  tastes  those  gifts  with  joy'. 

( 1  Through  ev’ry  period  ot’my  life'. 

Thy  goodness  I’ll  pursue'; 

And',  alter  death',  in  distant  worlds', 

'The  glorious  theme  renew'. 

12  When  nature  fails',  and  day'  and  night' 

Divide  thy  works  no  more'. 

My  ever-grateful  heart',  O  Lord'* 

Thy  mercy  shall  adore'. 

13  Through  all  eternity',  to  thee' , 

A  joyful  song  i’ll  laise'; 

For  O'l  eternity’s  too  short 
To  utter  all  thy  praise' 
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SECTION  VII. 

Jl  man  perishing  in  the  snow  ;  from  vdience  reflections  are 
raised  on  the  miseries  of  life. 

’  AS  thus  the  snows  arise ;  and  foul  and  fierce. 

All  winter  drives  along  the  darken’d  air ; 

In  his  own  loose-revolving  field,  the  sw;ain 
Disaster’d  stands  ;  sees  other  hills  ascend. 

Of  unknown  joyless  brow ;  and  other  scenes, 

Of  horrid  prospect,  shag  the  trackless  plain ; 

Nor  finds  the  river,  nor  the  forest,  hid 
Beneath  the  formless  wild ;  but  wanders  on, 

From  hill  to  dale,  still  more  and  more  astray ; 

Impatient  flouncing  through  the  drifted  heaps. 

Stung  with  the  thoughts  of  home ;  the  thoughts  of  home 
Rush  on  his  nerves,  and  call  ^heir  vigour  forth 
In  many  a  vain  attempt. 

2  How  sinks  his  soul ! 

What  black  despair,  what  horror  fills  his  heart! 

When,  for  the  dusky  spot,  which  fancy  feign’d 
His  tufted  cottage  rising  through  the  snow. 

He  meets  the  roughness  of  the  middle  waste, 

F ar  from  the  track,  and  blest  abode  of  man ; 

While  round  him  night  resistless  closes  fast, 

And  ev’ry  tempest  howling  o’er  his  head, 

Renders  the  savage  wilderness  more  wild. 

3  Then  throng  the  busy  shapes  into  his  mind, 

Of  cover’d  jnts,  unfalhomably  deep,_ 

A  dire  descent,  beyond  the  pow’r  of  frost  1 
Of  faithless  bogs  ;  of  precipices  huge, 

Smooth’d  up  with  snow ;  and  what  is  land,  unknown 
What  water,  of  the  still  unfrozen  spring. 

In  the  loose  marsh  or  solitary  lake, 

Where  the  fresh  fountain  from  the  bottom  boils. 

4  These  check  his  fearful  steps ;  and  down  he  sinks 
Beneath  the  shelter  of  the  shapeless  drift, 

'rhinkin^  o'er  all  the  bitterness  of  death. 

Mix’d  with  the  tender  anguish  nature  shoots 
Through  the  wrung  bosom  of  the  dying  man. 

His  wife,  his  children,  and  his  friends  unseen. 

5  In  vain  for  him  th’  officious  wife  prepares 
The  fi^e  fair-blazing,  and  the  vestment  warm  5 
In  vain  his  little  children,  peeping  out 

Into  the  mingled  storm,  demand  their  sire, 

With  tears  of  artless  innocence.  Alas  1 
Nor  wife,  nor  children,  more  shall  he  behold  i 
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Nor  friends,  nor  sacred  home.  On  every  nerve 
The  deadly  winter  seizes  ;  shots  up  sense ; 

2vnd,  o’er  his  inmost  vitals  creeping  cold, 

Lays  him  along  the  snows  a  stillen’d  corse. 

Stretch’d  out,  and  bleacljing  hi  the  northern  blast, 
o  Ah,  little  think  the  gay  licentious  proud, 

Whom  pleasures,  pow’r,  and  aiiluence  surround  ; 
They  who  their  thoughtless  hours  in  giddy  mirtli. 
And  wanton,  often  cruel  riot,  waste ; 

Ah,  little  thinlc  they,  while  they  dance  along, 
blow  many  leel,  this  very  inoment,  death. 

And  all  the  sad  variety  of  pain  ! 

How  many  sink  in  the  devouring  hood. 

Or  more  devouring  flame !  How  many  bleed, 

By  shameful  variance  betwixt  man  and  man ! 

7  How  many  pine  in  want,  and  dungeon  glooms. 

Shut  from  the  common  air,  and  common  use 
Of  their  own  limbs !  How  many  drink  the  cup 
Of  baleful  griel’,  or  eat  tiie  bitter  bread 

Of  misery !  Sore  pierc’d  by  wintry  winds. 

How  many  shrink  into  the  sordid  hut 
Of  cheerless  poverty  !  How  many  shake 
With  all  the  fiercer  tortures  of  the  mind, 

Unbounded  passion,  madness,  guilt,  remorse  ! 

8  How  many,  rack’d  with  honest  passions,  droop 
In  deep  retir’d  distress  !  How  m.any  stand 
Around,  the  death-bed  of  their  dearest  friends, 

And  point  the  parting  anguish  !  Though,  fond  rna^ 
Of  these,  and  all  the  thousand  nameless  ills. 

That  one  incessant  struggle  render  life, 

■  One  scene  of  toil,  of  suffering,  and  of  fate. 

Vice  in  his  high  career  would  stand  appall’d. 

And  heedless  rambling  impulse  lei)rn  to  think ; 

The  conscious  heart  of  charity  would  warm. 

And  her  wide  wish  benevolence  dilate ; 

The  social  tear  would  rise,  the  social  sigh  ; 

And  into  clear  perfection,  gradual  bliss, 

Refining  still,  the  social  passions  work.  Thomson. 

SECTION  VIII. 

A  morning  hymn. 

I  THESE  are  thy  g^'^'rious  work's,  parent  of  good, 
Almighty  thine  tins  universal  frame. 

Thus  wond’rous  fair ;  thyself  how  wond’rous  then ! 
Unspeakable,  who  sitt’st  above  these  heavens, 

To  us  invisible,  or  dimly  seen 
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In  these  thy  lower  works ;  yet  these  declare 
Thy  goodness  beyond  thought,  and  pow’r  divine. 

2  Speak  ye  who  best  can  tell,  ye  sons  of  light, 

Angels  ;  for  ye  behold  him,  and  with  songs 
And  choral  symphonies,  day  without  night, 

Circle  his  throne  rejoicing;  ye.  in  heaven. 

On  earth,  join  all  ye  creatures  to  extol 

Him  first,  Him  last.  Him  midst,  and  without  end. 
Fairest  of  stars,  last  in  the  train  of  night, 
if  better  thou  belong  not  to  the  dawn. 

Sure  pledge  of  day,  that  crown’st  the  smiling  morn 
\V  ith  thy  brio'ht  circlet,  praise  him  in  thy  sphere, 

"While  day  arises,  that  sweet  hour  of  prime. 

'rhoLi  sun,  of  this  great  world,  both  eye  and  soul. 
Acknowledge  him  thy  greater,  sound  his  praise 
In  thy  eternal  course,  both  when  thou  climb’st. 

And  when  high  noon  hast  gain’d,  and  when  thou  fall’st 

3  Moon,  that  now  meefst  the  orient  sun,  now  fly’st. 

With  the  fix'd  stars,  fix’d  in  their  orb  that  flies  ; 

And  ye  five  c*ther  wand’ring  fires  that  move 

in  mystic  dance,  not  without  song,  resound 
His  praise,  who  out  of  darkness  call’d  up  light, 
xlir,  and  ye  elements,  the  eldest  birth 
Of  nature’s  womb,  that  in  quaternion  run 
Perpetual  circle,  multiform,  and  mix 
And  nourish  all  things ;  let  your  ceaseless  change 
Vary  to  our  great  maker  still  new  praise. 

4  Ye  mists  and  exhalations  that  now  rise 
From  hill  or  steaming  lake,  dusky  or  gray, 

'Till  the  sun  paint  your  fleecy  skirts  with  gola, 
in  honour  to  the  world’s  great  author  rise! 

Whether  to  deck  with  clouds  th’  uncolour’d  sky. 

Or  wet  the  thirsty  earth  with  falling  show’rs, 
llising  or  falling,  still  advance  his  praise. 

5  His  praise,  ye  winds,  that  from  four  quarters  blow, 
llreathe  soft  or  loud ;  and  wave  your  tops,  ye  pines, 
With  ev’ry  plant,  in  sign  of  worship  wave. 

Fountains,  and  ye  that  warble  as  ye  flow 
Melodious  murmurs,  warbling  tune  his  praise. 

Join  voices,  all  ye  living  souls ;  ye  birds. 

That  singing,  up  to  heaven’s  gate  ascend, 

Bear  on  your  wings  and  in  your  notes  his  praise. 

6  Ve  that  in  waters  glide,  and  ye  that  walk 
The  earth,  and  stately  tread,  or  lowly  creep; 

Witness  if  I  be  silent,  morn  or  even, 
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To  hill,  or  valley,  fountain,  or  fresh  shade, 

Made  vocal  by  my  song-,  and  taught  his  praise. 

Hail,  UNIVERSAL  Lor  D be  bounteous  still 
To  give  us  only  good ;  and  if  the  niglit 
'  Has  gather’d  aught  of  evil,  or  conceal’d. 

Disperse  it,  as  now  light  dispels  the  dark.  milton. 


CHAPTER  VI. 
PROMISCUOUS  PIECES. 
SECTION  I. 

Ode  to  content.- 

1  0  THOU'',  the  nymph  with  placid  eye'! 

O  seldom  found',  yet  ever  nigh'! 

Receive  my  temp’rate  vow': 

Not  ail  the  storms  that  shake  the  pole', 

Can  e’er  disturb  thy  halcyon  soul'^ 

And  smooth',  unalter’d  brow'. 

2  0  come',  in  simplest  vest  array’d', 

Witli  ail  thy  sober  cheer  display’d'. 

To  bless  my  longing  sight'; 

Thy  mien  compos’d',  ztiy  even  pace'. 

Thy  meek  regard',  thy  matron  grace', 

And  chaste  subctu’d  delight'. 

3  No  more  by  var}dng  passions  beat', 

O  gently  guide  my  piigrim  feet 

To  find  thy  hermit  cell' ; 

Where  in  some  pure  and  equal  sky', 

Beneath  thy  soft  indulgent  eye'. 

The  modest  virtues  dAvell'. 

4  Simplicity',  in  attic  vest', 

And  Innocence',  with  candid  breast'. 

And  clear  undaunted  eye'; 

Ami  Hope',  who  points  to  distant  years'. 

Fair',  op’ning  through  this  vale  of  tears', 

A  vista  to  the  sky\ 

5  There  Health',  through  whose  calm  bosom  glide', 
The  temp’rate  joys  in  even  tide'. 

That  rarely  ebb'  or  flow'; 

And  Patience  there',  thy  sister  meek', 

Presents  her  mild',  unvarying  cheek', 

'Po  meet  the  ofl'er’d  blow'. 

6  Her  influence  taught  the  Phrygian  sage' 

A  tyrant  master’s  wanton  rage'. 

With  settled  smiles',  to  meet': 
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Inur’d  to  toiP  and  bitter  bread', 

He  bow’d  his  meek',  submitted  head', 
And  kisskl  thy  sainted  feet'. 

7  Bui  thou',  O  nymph',  retir’d'  and  coy'! 
In  what  brown  hamlet  dost  thou  joy 

To  tell  thy  tender  tale'? 

The  lowliest  children  of  the  ground'. 
Moss-rose'  and  violet',  blossom  round'. 
And  lily  of  ihe  vale'. 

8  O  say  what  soft  propitious  hour 
I  best  may  choose  to  hail  thy  pow’r'. 

And  court  thy  gentle  sway'? 

When  autumn'',  friendly  to  the  muse'. 
Shall  thy  own  modest  tints  ditfuse'. 

And  shed  thy  milder  day'? 

9  When  eve',  her  dewy  star  beneath'. 

Thy  balmy  spirit  loves  to  breatlie', 

And  ev’ry  storm  is  laid'? 

Ifsuch  an  hour  was  e’er  thy  choice', 

Oft  let  me  hear  thy  soothing  voice', 

Imw  wliisp’ring  through  the  shade'. 

^  SECTION  11. 

The  shepherd  and  the  philosopher 
1  I  UEMOTE  from  cities  lived  a  SAvain', 
Envex’d  with  all  the  cares  of  gain'; 

His  head  was  silver’d  o’er  Avith  age'j 
And  long  experience  made  him  sage  ; 
lii  summer’s  heat'  and  Avimer’s  cold', 

He  led  his  flock',  and  pcnn’d  the  feid': 

His  hours  in  chcerlid  labour  fleAv', 

Nor  en\'y'  nor  ambition'  kneAv': 

His  AA'isclom'  and  ins  honest  lame', 
'rhrough  all  the  country',  rais’d  his  name'. 
2  A  deep  philosopher'  (Avliose  rules 
Of  moral  life  Avere  draAvn  from  schools') 
'The  shepherd’s  homely  cottage  sought'. 
And  thus  explor’d  liis  reach  of  thought'. 

^'v'hence  is  tliy  learning'?  Hath  thy  toil 
O'er  bc<d:s  consum’d  the  midnight  oil'? 
Hast  thou  bid  Greece  and  Rome  survey’d' 
And  the  A'ast  sense  of  Plato  Aveigh’d'? 
Hath  Socrates  thy  soul  refiiiM' 

And  hast  thou  fathom’d  Tully’s  mind'? 

Or',  like  the  wise  Ulysses'  throAvn'? 

By  vanous  lates',  on  realms  unknoAvn', 
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Hast  thou  through  many  cities  stray’d', 

Their  customs',  laws',  and  manners  weigh’d'?” 

3  The  shepherd  modestly  replied', 

“  I  ne’er  the  paths  oricarning  tried'; 

Nor  have  I  roaln’d  in  tbreign  parts', 

To  read  mankind',  their  laws'  and  arts^; 

For  man  is  practis’d  in  disguise'; 

He  cheats  the  most  discerning  eyes'. 

Who  by  that  search  shall  wiser  grow'? 

that  ourselves  we  never  knowr. 

'Ine  little  knowledge  1  have  gain’d'. 

Was  all  from  simple  nature  brain’d'; 

Hence  my  life’s  maxims',  took  their  rise', 

Hence  ^rew  my  settled  hate  of  vice'. 

4  Tiie  daily  labours  of  the  bee'. 

Awake  my  soul  to  industry'. 

'  Who  can  observe  the  careful  ant', 

And  not  provide  for  future  want'? 

My  dog'  (the  trustiest  of  his  kind'^ 

With  gratitude  inflames  my  mind'; 

I  mark  his  true',  his  faithful  way', 

And',  in  my  service',  copy  Tray  '.  , 

In  constancy  and  nuptial  lov'e', 

I  learn  my  duty  from  the  dove'. 

The  hen',  who  from  the  chilly  air'. 

With  pious  wing',  protects  her  care', 

And  ev’ry  fowl  that  flies  at  large'. 

Instructs  me  in  a  parent’s  charge'. 

5  From  nature  too  I  take  my  rule', 

To  shun  contempt'  and  ridicule'; 

I  never',  with  important  air', 

In  conversation  overbear'. 

Can  gi'ave  and  fiirrnal  pass  for  wise  , 

When  men  the  solemn  ovd  despise'. 

My  tongue  within  my  lips  I  rein'; 

For  who  talks  much'  must  talk  in  vain'. 

We  from  the  wordy  torrent  fly': 

Who  listens  to  the  chatt’ring  pye'? 

Nor  would  I',  with  felonious  night', 

By  stealth  invade  my  neighbour’s  right'. 

6  Rapacious  animals  we  bate'; 

Kites',  hawks',  and  wolves',  deserve  their  fate'. 
Do  not  we  past  abhorrence  find' 

Against  the  toad  and  serpent  kind? 

But  envy',  calumny',  and  spite', 

Bear  stronger  venom  in  their  bite'. 
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Thus  ev’ry  object  of  creation', 

Can  furnish  hints  to  contemplation'; 

And',  ironi  the  most  minute'  and  mean', 

A  virtuous  mind  can  morals  glean'.” 

7  “  Thy  fame  is  just',”  the  sage  replies', 

“  Thy  virtue  proves  thee  truly  wise'. 

Pride  often  guides  the  author’s  pen'. 

Books  as  afiected  are  as  men': 

But  he  who  studies  nature’s  laws', 

From  certain  truth  his  maxims  draws'; 

Anxl  those',  witliout  our  schools',  suffice 
To  make  men  moral',  good',  and  wise'.”  gat 


SECTION  III. 

Tlx  road  to  happiness  open  to  all  men, 

1  OH  happiness'!  our  being’s  end'  and  aim'! 

Good',  pleasure',  ease',  content'!  vvdiate’er  thy  name'; 
That  something  still  which  prompts  th’  eternal  sigh'. 
For  which  we  bear  to  live',  or  dare  to  die': 

Whicii  still  so  near  us',  yet  beyond  us  lies'; 

O’eriook’d',  seen  double',  by  the  fool'  and  wise'; 

Plant  of  celestial  seed',  if  dropt  below', 

t>ay',  in  what  mortal  soil  thou  deign’st  to  grow'? 

2  Fail'  o{)’ning  to  some  court’s  propitious  shrine', 

G-r  deep  with  diamonds  in  the  flaming  mine'? 

Twin’ll  with  the  wreaths  Parnassian  laurels  yield'. 

Or  reap’d  in  iron  harvests  of  the  field'? 

Where  grows'?  where  grows  it  not'?  if  vain  our  toil', 
We  ought  to  blame  ihe  culture',  not  the  soil'. 

Fix’d  to  no  spot  is  happiness  sincere'; 

’T'is  no  where  to  be  found',  or  ev’ry -where'; 

’'Pis  never  to  be  bought',  but  always  free'; 

And',  fled  from  monarchs'.  St.  .John'!  dwells  with  thee' . 

3  Ask  of  the  learn’d  the  way.  The  learn’d  are  blind'; 
'Phis  bids  u  serve',  and  that  to  shun  mankind': 

Some  place  the  bliss  in  action',  some  in  ease'; 

Those  call  it  pleasure',  and  contentment  these'; 

Some  sunk  to  beasts',  find  pleasure  end  in  pain'; 

Some  swell’d  to  gods',  coniess  ev’n  virtue  vain': 

Or  indolent',  to  each  extreme  they  fall', 

To  trust  in  ev’ry  thing',  or  doubt  of  all'. 

4  Who  thus  define  it',  say  they  more'  or  less 
Than  tliis',  that  happiness'  is  happiness '? 

Take  nature’s  path',  and  mad  opinions  leave'. 

All  states  can  reach  it',  and  all  heads  conceive'; 

Obvious  her  goods',  in  no  extreme  they  dwell'; 
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There  needs  but  thinking  ri^ht',  and  meaning  well', 
And  mourn  our  various  portions  as  we  please', 

E(mal  is  common  sense',  and  common  ease'. 

ilemember',  man',  “  the  universal  cause', 

Acts  not  by  partial',  but  by  gen’ral  laws';” 

And  makes  what  happiness  we  justly  call', 

Subsist  not  in  the  good  of  one',  but  all'.  pope 

SECTION  IV. 

The  goodness  of  Providence. 

1  The  Lord  my  pasture  shall  prepare'. 

And  feed  me  with  a  shepherd’s  care'; 

His  presence  shall  my  wants  supply'. 

And  guard  roe  with  a  watchful  eye'; 

My  noonday  walks  he  shall  attend'. 

And  all  my  midnight  hours  defend'  . 

2  When  in  the  sultry  glebe  I  faint'. 

Or  on  the  thirsty  mountains  pant'; 

To  fertile  vales',  and  dewy  meads'. 

My  weary  wand’ring  steps  he  leads', 

W^here  peaceful  rivers',  soft'  and  slow', 

Amid  the  verdant  landscape  flow'. 

3  Though  in  the  paths  of  death  I  tread'. 

With  gloomy  horrors  overspread'. 

My  steadfast  heart  shall  fear  no  ill', 

For  thou',  O  Lord',  art  with  me  still': 

Thy  friendly  crook  shall  give  me  aid', 

And  guide  me  through  the  dreadful  shade'. 

4  Though  in  a  bare  and  rugged  way'. 

Through  devious  lonely  wilds  I  stray'. 

Thy  bounty  shall  my  pains  beguile'; 

The  barren  wilderness  shall  smile'. 

With  sudden  greens'  and  herbage'  crown’d', 

And  streams  shall  murmur  all  around'.  addisow 

SECTION  V. 

The  Creator's  ivorks  attest  his  greatness. 

THE  spacious  firmament  on  high'. 

With  all  the  blue  ethereal  sky'. 

And  spangled  heav’ns',  a  shining  frame', 

Their  great  Original  proclaim': 

Th’  unwearied  sun',  from  day'  to  day'. 

Does  his  Creator’s  pow’r  display', 

And  publishes  to  ev’ry  land'. 

The  work  of  an  Almighty  hand'. 
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2  Soon  as  tlie  ev’ning’  sliades  pievaiK, 

The  moon  takes  up  the  wondhous  tale'; 

And^,  nightly'',  to  the  list’ning  earth', 

Repeats  tlie  story  ol’her  birth'; 

Whilst  all  the  stars  that  round  lier  burn', 

And  all  tlie  planets  in  their  turn', 

Confirm  the  tidings  as  they  roll'. 

And  spread  the  truth  from  pole'  to  pole'. 

3  Wliat  though',  in  solemn  silence',  all  i 
]\Iove  round  the  dark  ten-estrial  ball'! 

What  though  nor  real  voice'  nor  sound', 

Amid  their  radiant  orbs  be  found'! 

In  reason’s  ear  they  all  rejoice'. 

And  utter  Ibrth  a  glorious  voice'; 

For  ever  singing  as  they  sliine', 

“  The  hand  that  made  us',  is  divine'.”  aodiipok. 

SECTION  VI. 

An  address  to  the  Deity. 

1  O  THOU'!  whose  balance  does  the  mountains  weigh  , 
Whose  will  the  wild  tumultuous  seas  obey'; 

Whose  breath  can  turn  those  wat'ry  worlds  to  flame', 
That  flame  to  tempest',  and  tiiat  tempest  tame'; 
Earth’s  meanest  son',  all  trembling',  prostrate  falls'. 
And  on  the  bounty  of  thy  goodness  calls'. 

2  O'!  give  the  winds  all  past  offence  to  sweep', 

To  scatter  Avide',  or  bury  in  the  deep'. 

Th}'^  poAv’r',  my  Aveakness',  may  I  ever  see', 

And  AAdiolIy  dedicate  my  soul  to  thee'. 

Reign  o’er  my  aaoU';  my  passions  ebb  and  floAV 
At  thy  command',  nor  human  motive  know'! 

If  anger  l)oil',  let  anger  be  my  praise'. 

And  sin  the  graceful  indignation  raise'. 

My  love  be  Avarni  to  succour  the  distress’d', 

And  lift  the  burden  from  the  soul  oppress’d'. 

3  O  may  jny  understanding  ever  read 

This  glorious  Amlume  Avhich  thy  AA’isdom  made'! 

May  sea'  and  land',  and  earth'  and  heav’n',  be  join’d'. 
To  bring  th’  eternal  author  to  my  mind'! 

When  oceans  roar',  or  aAATul  thunders  roll', 

May  thoughts  of  thy  dread  vengeance',  shake  niy  soul', 
When  earth’s  in  bloom',  or  planets  proudly  sliine', 
Adore',  my  heart',  the  Majesty  divine'! 

4  Grant  I  may  ever',  at  the  morning  ray', 

Open  with  pray’r  the  consecrated  day'; 
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Tune  thy  ^^reat  praise',  and  bid  my  soul  arise', 

And  with  the  mounting-  sun  ascend  the  skies'; 

As  that  advances',  let  niy  /;eal  improve', 

And  ^low  with  ardour  oi' consummate  love': 

Nor  cease  at  eve',  but  tvith  the  setting-  sun  , 

My  endless  worship  shall  be  still  beg-un'. 

5  And  oh'!  permit  the  gloom  ol’ solemn  night', 

To  sacred  thouglu  may  Corcibly  invite'. 

When  this  world’s  shut',  and  awfiil  planets  rise', 
Call  on  our  minds',  ami  raise  them  to  the  skies'; 
Compose  our  souls  with  a  less  dazzling  sight', 

And  show  all  nature  in  a  milder  light'; 

How  ev’ry  boist’rous  thought  in  calm  subsides'; 
How  the  smooth’d  spirit  into  goodness  glides'! 

6  Oh,  how  divine'!  to  tread  the  milky  way'. 

To  the  bright  palace  ol'the  Lord  of  Day'; 

Kis  court  admire',  or  for  his  favoui-  sue'. 

Or  leagues  of  ihendship  with  his  saints  renew'. 
Pleas’d  to  look  down  and  see  the  world  asleep'; 
While  I  long  vigils  to  its  founder  keep'! 

Canst  thou  not  shake  tiie  centre'.^  Oh  control', 
Subdue  by  force',  the  rebel  in  my  soul'; 

Thou',  who  canst  still  the  raging  of  the  flood', 
Restrain  the  various  tumults  of  my  blood'; 

Teach  me',  with  equal  firmness',  to  sustain 
Alluring  pleasure',  and  assaulting  pain'. 

7  Oh,  may  I  pant  for  thee  in  each  desire'! 

And  with  strong  faith  fi)ment  the  holy  fire'! 

Stretch  out  my  soul  in  hope',  and  grasp  the  prize', 
Which  in  eternity’s  deep  oosom  lies'! 

At  the  great  day  of  recompense  behold', 

Devoid  of  fear',  the  fatal  book  unfold'! 

Then',  wafted  upward  to  the  blissful  seat'. 

From  age'  to  age'  my  grateful  song  repeat'; 

My  Light',  my  Li  fe',  my  God',  ray  Saviour'  see'. 

And  rival  angels  in  the  praise  of  thee'l  toujio. 

SECTION  VII. 

The  pursuit  of  happiness  often  ill  directed. 

1  THE  midnight  moon  serenely  smiles 
O’er  nature’s  soft  repose'; 

No  low’ring  cloud  obscures  the  sky', 

Nor  ruffling  tempest  blows'. 

2  Now  ev’ry  passion  sinks  to  rest', 

The  throbbing  heart  lies  still'; 
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And  varying  schemes  of  life  no  more 
Distract  the  lab’ring  will'. 

3  In  silence  hush’d  to  reason’s  voice', 

Attends  each  mental  pow’r': 

Come',  dear  Emilia',  and  enjoy 
Reflection’s  fav’rite  hour'. 

4  Come',  while  the  peaceful  scene  invites', 

Let ’s  search  this  ample  round'; 

Where  shall  the  lovely  fleeting  form 
Of  happiness  be  found'? 

5  Does  it  amidst  the  frolic  mirth 

Of  gay  assemblies  dwell'; 

Or  hide  beneath  the  solemn  gloom'. 

That  shades  the  hermit’s  cell'? 

How  oft  the  laughing  brow  of  joy', 

A  sick’ning  heart  conceals'! 

And',  through  the  cloister’s  deep  recess', 
Invading  sorrow  steals'. 

7  In  vain',  through  beauty',  fortune',  wit'. 

The  fugitive  we  trace'; 

It  dwells  not  in  the  liiitliless  smile'. 

That  brightens  Clodia’s  face'. 

8  Perhaps  the  joy  to  these  deny’d'. 

The  heart  in  friendship  finds': 

Ah'!  dear  delusion',  gay  conceit' 

Of  visionary  minds'! 

9  Hov/e’er  our  varying  notions  rove'. 

Yet  all  agree  in  one', 

To  place  its  being  in  some  state', 

At  distance  from  our  own'. 

10  O  blind  to  each  indulgent  aim'. 

Of  power  supremely  wise'. 

Who  fancy  hajppincss  in  aught 
The  hand  of  Heav’n  denies'! 

11  Vain  is  alike  the  joy  v/e  seek', 

And  vain  what  we  possess'. 

Unless  harmonious  reason  tunes 
The  passions  into  peace'. 

I?  To  temper’d  wishes',  just  desires', 

Is  happiness  confin’d'; 

And',  deaf  to  folly’s  call',  attends 
The  music  of  the  mind'. 
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SECTION  VIIL 
The  fireside. 

1  DEAR  Chloe',  while  the  busy  crowd'. 

The  vain',  tiie  Avealthy',  and  the  proud', 

In  folly’s  maze  advance'; 

Thougli  sing-ularity  and  pride 
Be  call’d  our  choice',  Ave  11  step  aside', 

Nor  join  the  giddy  dance'. 

2  From  the  gay  world',  aa'c’II  oft  retire 
To  our  OAAUi  family'  and  fire', 

Wliere  loAm  our  liours  employs'; 

No  noisy  nei^rhbour  enters  here', 

No  intermeddiing  stranger  near'. 

To  spoil  our  heartfelt  joys'. 

3  If  solid  happiness  Ave  prize'. 

Within  our  breast  this  jeAvel  lies'; 

And  they  are  fools  AAdio  roam': 

The  world  has  nothing  to  bestoAv'; 

From  our  own  selves  our  joys  must  flow  ,  , 

And  that  dear  hut  our  home'. 

4  Of  rest  aauis  Noah’s  dove  bereft'. 

When  Avith  impatient  Aving  she  left 

That  safe  retreat',  the  ark'; 

Giving  her  vain  excursion  o’er', 

The  disappointed  bird  once  more 
Explor’d  the  sacred  bark'. 

5  Though  fools  spuim  Hymen’s  gentle  ]AOAv’rs', 

We',  who  improve  his  golden  hours', 

By  SAA^eet  experience  know', 

Tliat  marriage  rightly  understood'. 

Gives  to  the  tender'  and  the  good', 

A  paradise  beloAv'. 

6  Our  babes  shall  richest  comfort  bring'; 

If  tutor’d  right',  they’ll  prove  a  spring 

Whence  pleasures  ever  rise': 

We’ll  form  tiieir  minds',  Avith  studious  care', 

To  all  that’s  manly',  good',  and  lair', 

And  train  them  for  the  skies'. 

7  While  they  our  Avisest  hours  engage  . 

They’ll  joy  our  youth',  support  our  age  , 

And  crown  our  hoary  hairs': 

They’ll  groAv  in  A'irtue  ev’ry  day', 

And  thus  our  fondest  loves  repay', 

And  recompense  our  cares'. 
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8  No  borrow’d  joys'!  they  ’re  all  our  OAVh 
While  to  the  world  we  live  unknown' 

Or  by  the  world  forgot': 

Monarchs'l  we  envy  not  your  state'; 

We  look  with  pity  on  the  great', 

And  bless  our  humbler  lot'. 

9  Our  portion  is  not  large',  indeed  ! 

13 ut  then  how  little  do  we  need'! 

For  nature’s  calls  are  tew': 

In  this  the  art  of  living  lies', 

'ro  want  no  more  than  may  suth’ce', 

And  make  that  little  do'. 

10  We’ll  therefore  relish',  with  content', 
Whate’er  kind  Providence  has  sent', 

Nor  aim  beyond  our  pow’r'; 

For  if  our  stock  be  very  small', 

’^Pis  prudence  to  enjoy  it  all', 

Nor  lose  the  present  hour'. 

11  I’o  be  resign’d',  when  ills  betide', 

Patient  when  favours  are  denied', 

And  pleas’d  Avith  favours  giv’n': 

Dear  Chloe',  this  is  wisdom’s  part'; 

This  is  that  incense  of  the  heart', 

Whose  fragrance  smells  to  heav’n 

12  We’ll  ask  no  long  protracted  treat'. 

Since  winter-life  is  seldom  sweet'; 

But  when  our  feast  is  o’er'. 

Grateful  from  table  we’ll  arise', 

Nor  grudge  our  sons',  with  envious  eyes', 
The  relics  of  our  store'. 

12  Thus',  hand'  in  hand',  through  life  we’ll  go'; 
Its  checker’d  paths  of  joy'  and  wo'. 

With  cautious  steps',  we’ll  tread'; 

Quit  its  vain  scenes  without  a  tear', 

Without  a  trouble'  or  a  fear', 

And  mingle  with  the  dead'. 

I  t  While  conscience',  like  a  faithful  friend', 
Shall  through  the  gloomy  vale  attend', 

And  cheer  our  dying  nreath'; 

Shall',  Avhen  all  other  comforts  cease', 

Like  a  kind  angel  whisper  peace'. 

And  Siiiooth  the  bed  of  deatlf. 
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SECTION  IX. 

Providence  vindicated  in  the  present  stale  of  man. 

1  HEAV’N  from  all  creatures',  hides  the  book  oi'faie  ; 
All  but  the  page  prescrib’d',  their  present  state'; 

From  brutes'  what  men',  Irom  men'  what  spirits  know' 
Or  who  could  suffer  being  here  below'? 

The  lamb  thy  riot  dooms  to  bleed  to-day'. 

Had  he  thy  reason',  would  lie  skip  and  play'? 

Pleas’d  to  the  last',  he  crojis  the  now’ry  fliod  , 

And  licks  the  hand  just  rais’d  to  shed  his  blood'. 

2  Oh  blindness  to  the  future'!  kindly  giv’n'. 

That  each  may  fill  the  circle  mark’d  by  lieav’n'; 

Who  sees  with  equal  eye',  as  God  of  ail', 

A  hero  perish',  or  a  sparrow  fall'; 

Atoms'  or  systems'  into  ruin  hurl’d'. 

And  now  a  bubble  burst',  and  now  a  world  . 

3  Hope  humbly,  then';  with  trembling  pinions  soar', 
Wait  the  great  teacher'.  Death';  and  God  adore'. 
What  future  bliss  he  gives  not  thee  to  know', 

But  gives  that  hope  to  be  thy  blessing  now'. 

Hope  springs  eternal  in  the  human  breast': 

Man  never  is',  but  aways  to  be  blest'. 

The  soul',  uneasy',  and  confin’d  from  home', 

Rests'  and  expatiates'  in  a  fife  to  come'. 

4  Lo',  the  poor  Indian'!  whose  untutor’d  mind 
Sees  God  in  clouds',  or  hears  him  in  the  wind'; 

His  soul  proud  science  never  taught  to  stray 
Far  as  the  Solar  Walk'  or  Milky  Way'; 

Vet',  simple  nature  to  his  hope  has  giv’n', 

Bei'ind  tliC  cloud-topt  hill',  a  humbler  heav’n'j 
Some  saler  world  in  dep  th  of  woods  embrac’d'^ 

Some  happier  island  in  the  wat’ry  waste'; 

Where  slaves  once  more  their  native  land  behold  , 

No  fiends  torment',  no  Cliristians  tliirst  Ibr  gold' 

5  To  be',  contents  his  natural  desire'; 

He  asks  no  angel’s  wfing',  no  seraph’s  fire': 

But  thinks',  admitted  to  that  equal  sky'. 

His  faithful  dog  shall  bear  him  company  . 

Go',  wiser  thou'!  and  in  thy  scale  ol  sense', 

Weigh  thy  opinion  against  Providence'; 

Call  imperfection  what  thou  liinciest  such'; 

Say  liere  he  gives  too  little',  there  too  much'. — 

In  pride',  in  reas’ning  pride',  our  error  lies'; 

All  quit  tlieir  sphere',  and  rusn  into  the  skies  ; 
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Pride  still  is  aiming-  at  the  blest  abodes'; 

Men  would  be  angels',  angels  would  be  gods'. 
Aspiring  to  be  gods',  if  angels  tell', 

Aspiring  to  be  angels',  men  rebel': 

And  who  but  wishes  to  invert  the  laws 
Of  order',  sins  against  th’  eternal  cause'.  pope. 

SFXTION  X. 

Selfsluiess  reproved. 

1  HAS  God',  thou  Ibol'!  work’d  solely  lor  thy  good', 
I'hyjoy',  thy  pastime',  thy  attire',  thy  fiiod'? 

Who  lor  thy  table  ieeds  the  wanton  fawn', 

Por  him  as  kindly  spreads  the  flow’ry  lawn', 
is  it  for  thee  the  lark  ascends  and  sings'? 

Joy  tunes  his  voice',  joy  elevates  his  wings'. 

Is  it  for  thee  the  linnet  pours  his  throat'? 

Loves  of  his  own',  and  raptures  swell  the  note'. 

2  I'he  bounding  steed  you  pompously  bestride'. 

Shares  with  his  lord  the  pleasure',  and  the  yjride' 

Is  thine  alone  the  seed  that  strews  the  plain'? 

The  birds  of  heav’n  shall  vindicate  their  grain'. 
Thine  the  lull  harvest  of  the  golden  year'? 

Part  pays',  and  justly',  the  deserving  steer'. 

The  hog',  that  ploughs  not',  nor  obeys  thy  call', 
Lives  on  the  labours  of  this  lord  of  all'. 

3  Know',  nature’s  children  all  divide  her  care'; 

The  fur  that  warms  a  monarch',  warm’d  a  bear'. 
While  man  exclaims',  “  See  all  things  lor  my  use'-'** 

“  See  man  for  mine'!”  replies  a  pamper’d  goose'. 

And  just  as  short  of  reason  he  must  lall', 

Who  thinks  all  made  lor  one',  notone  for  .all' 

4  Grant  that  the  pow’rful  still  the  weak  control'; 

Be  man  the  v.at'  and  tyrant  of  the  wliole'; 

Nature  that  tyrant  checks':  he  only  knows, 

And  helps  another  creature’s  wants'  and  woes'. 

Say',  will  Ihe  fdcon',  stooping  from  above', 

Smit  with  her  varying  plumage',  spare  the  dove'^ 
Admires  the  jay'  the  insect’s  gilded  wings'? 

Or  hears  the  hawk  when  Philomela  sings'? 
a  IMan  cares  lor  all':  to  birds  he  gives  his  woods'. 

To  beasts  his  pastures',  and  to  fish  his  floods'; 
Forsom(3  his  int’rest  prompts  him  to  provide'. 

For  more  his  pleasures',  yet  for  more  his  pride'. 

A!l  led  on  one  vain  patron',  and  enjov 
Th’  extensive  hlessitig  of  his  luxury'. 
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6  That  very  life  his  learned  hung'er  craves', 

He  saves  from  famine',  from  the  savage  saves': 

Nay',  feasts  the  animal  he  dooms  liis  feast'; 

And',  till  he  ends  the  being',  makes  it  blest': 

Which  sees  no  more  the  stroke',  nor  feels  the  pain', 
Than  favour’d  man  by  touch  etliereal  slain'. 

The  creature  had  his  feast  of  life  before'; 

Thou  too  must  perish',  when  thy  feast  is  o’er'!  pope. 

SECTION  XI. 

Human  frailty. 

1  WEAK  and  irresolute  is  man'; 

The  purpose  of  to-day'. 

Woven  with  pains  into  his  plan', 

To-morroAv  rends  arvay'. 

2  The  bow  well  bent',  and  smart  the  spring', 

Vice  seems  already  slain'; 

But  passion  rudely  snaps  the  string'. 

And  it  revives  again\ 

3  Some  foe  to  his  upright  intent', 

Finds  out  his  weaker  part'; 

Virtue  engages  his  assent', 

But  pleasure  Avins  his  heart'. 

4  ’'fis  here  the  folly  of  the  Avise', 

Through  all  his  heart  we  vierv'; 

And  Avhile  his  tongue  the  charge  denies', 

His  conscience  OAvns  it  true'. 

3  Bound  on  a  voyage  of  baaTuI  length'. 

And  dangers  little  knoAvn', 

A  stranger  to  superior  strength', 

Man  vainly  trusts  his  owiv. 

6  But  oars  alone  can  ne’er  prevail 
To  reach  the  distant  coast'; 

The  breath  of  heav’n  must  swell  the  sail' 

Or  all  the  toil  is  lost'.  coavper. 

SECTION  XIL 

Ode  to  'peace. 

COME',  peace  of  mind',  delightful  guest 
Return',  and  make  thy  doAAmy  nest'. 

Once  more  in  this  sad  heart': 

Nor  riches  T,  nor  pow’r  pursue', 

Nor  hold  forbidden  joys  in  AueAv'; 

We  therefore  need  not  part'. 
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2  Where  wilt  thou  dwell',  if  not  with  me', 

From  av’rice'  and  ambition  free', 

And  pleasure’s  fatal  wiles'; 

For  whom',  alas'l  dost  thou  prepare 
The  sweets  that  I  was  wont  to  share', 

The  banquet  of  thy  smiles'; 

3  The  ^reat',  the  gay',  shall  they  partake 
The  neav’n  that  thou  alone  canst  make'; 

And  wilt  thou  quit  the  sti'eam'. 

That  murmurs  through  the  dewy  mead', 

The  grove  and  the  sequester’d  shade', 

To  be  a  guest  with  them'? 

4  For  thee  I  panted',  thee  I  priz’d', 

For  thee  I  gladly  sacrific’d 

Whate’er  I  lov’d  before'; 

And  shall  I  see  thee  start  away'. 

And  helpless',  hopeless',  hear  thee  say' 
Farewell',  we  meet  no  moFe'?  cowpkr. 

SECTION  XIII. 

Ode  to  adversity. 

1  DAUGHTER  of  Heav’n',  relentless  power', 

Thou  tamer  of  the  human  breast', 

Whose  iron  scourge',  and  tott’ring  hour'. 

The  bad  affright',  afflict  the  best'! 

Bound  in  ihy  adamantine  chain'. 

The  proud  are  taught  to  taste  of  pain* , 

A.nd  purple  tyrants  vainly  groan 
With  pangs  unfelt  before',  unpitied'  and  alone'. 

2  When  first  thy  sire  to  send  on  earth 
Virtue',  his  darling  child',  design’d'. 

To  thee  he  gave  the  heav’nly  birth'. 

And  bade  to  form  her  infant  mind'. 

Stern  rugged  nurse'!  thy  rigid  lore 
With  patience  many  a  year  she  bore' 

What  sorrow  was',  thou  bad’st  her  know'; 

And  from  her  own  she  learn'd  to  melt  at  others  tvo'. 

3  Scar’d  at  thy  frown  terrific',  fly 
Self-pleasing  filly’s  idle  bro  xl', 

W’ild  laughter',  noise',  and  thoughtless  joy', 

And  leave  us  leisure  to  be  good'. 

Light  they  disperse';  and  with  them  go 
The  summer  friend',  the  flatt’ring  foe- . 

By  vain  prosperity  ^’eceiv’d'. 

To  her  they  vow  their  truth',  and  are  again  believ’d' 
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4  Wisdom',  iiisaole  g-arb  array’d', 

Immers’d  in  rapt  ’rous  thought  prolbund^ 

Aiid  melancholy',  silent  maid', 

With  leaden  eye  that  loves  the  ground'. 

Still  on  thy  solemn  steps  attend^; 

Warm  charity',  the  gen’ral  Iriend', 

With  justice  to  hersel!' severe'. 

And  pity',  dropping  soO  the  sadly  pleasing  tear' 

5  Oh',  gently',  on  lliy  suppliant’s  head', 

Dread  power',  lay  thy  chast’ning  hand'! 

Not  in  Uiy  gorgon  terrors  clad', 

Nor  circled  with  a  vengelul  band', 

(As  by  the  impious  thou  art  seen'.) 

With  thund’ring  voice',  and  threat’ning  mien' 
With  screaming  horror  s  fun’ral  cry  ', 
Despair',  and  felf  disease',  and  ghastly  poverty' 

6  Thy  form  benimi',  propitious',  wear'. 

Thy  milder  innuence  impart'; 

Thy  philosophic  train  he  there', 

To  soften',  not  to  wound  my  iicart'. 

The  geii’rous  spark  extinct  revive' ; 

Teach  me  to  love',  and  to  foraive' : 

Exact  my  own  defects  to  scan  ; 

What  others  are  to  led';  and  know  myself  a  man  . 

SECTION  XIV. 

The  creation  required  to  praise  its  .dnthor. 

1  BEGIN',  my  soul',  th’  exalted  lay'! 

Let  each  enrajhiir’d  thought  obey', 

And  praise  th’  Almighty’s  name': 

Lo'l  heaven',  and  ear;h',  and  seas',  and  sides', 
In  one  melodious  concert  rise', 

'Lo  swell  th’  inspiring  theme'. 

2  Ye  fields  of  light',  celestial  plains'. 

Where  gay  transporting  beauty  reigns', 

Ye  scenes  divinely  fliir'l 
Your  Maker’s  Avond’rous  pow’r  proclaim'; 

Ti..  how  he  form’d  your  shining  frame', 

And  breath'd  the  fluid  air'. 

3  Ye  angels',  catch  lire  thrilling  soundfl 
While  all  th’  adoring  thrones  around', 

His  boundless  mercy  sing': 

Let  ev’ry  list’ning  saint  above'. 

Wake  all  the  tuneful  soul  of  love', 

And  touch  the  sweetest  string'. 
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4  Join',  ye  loud  spl’-eres',  the  vocal  choir'; 
Thou  daz'/ling  orb  of  liquid  fire'. 

The  n)ighty  chorus  aid': 

Soon  as  gray  ev’ning  gilds  the  plain', 

Thou',  moon',  protract  the  melting  strain', 
Aiid  praise  him  in  the  shade'. 

5  Thou  heav’n'  oflieav’ns',  his  vast  abode'; 
‘he  clouds',  proclaim  your  forming  God', 

Who  call'd  yoii  worlds  Irom  night': 

Ye  shades_ dispel'!” — th’  Eternal  said'; 

At  once  th"' involving  darkness  fled'. 

And  nature  sprung  to  liglit'. 

6  Wliate’er  a.  blooming  world  contains', 

'rhat  yangs  the  air',  that  skims  the  plains' 

»  United  praise  bestow': 

Y e  qragons',  sound  his  awful  name 
']’<■»  heav’n  aloud';  and  roar  acclaim', 

Ye  swelling  deeps  below'. 

7  fiCt  cv’ry  element  rejoice'; 

Ye  tliuriders  hurst  -witli  awful  voice', 

To  HIM  who  bids  you  roll': 

His  praise  in  so! ter  notes  declare'. 

Each  whispering  breeze  of  yielding  air'. 
And  breathe  it  to  the  soul'. 

H  To  him',  ye  grateful  cedars',  bow'; 

Ye  i.ovvi’riug  mountains',  bending  low', 

Y’cur  great  Creator  own'; 

Tell',  when  affrighted  nature  shook', 
tiovv  Sinai  kindled  at  his  look'. 

And  trembled  at  his  frown' . 

9  Y’e  flocks  that  haunt  the  humble  vale'. 

Ye  insects  flutt’ring  on  the  gale'. 

In  mutual  concourse  rise'; 

Crop  the  gay  rose's  vermeil  bloom'. 

And  waft  its  spoils',  a  sweet  perfume', 
in  incense  to  the  skies'. 
iO  '^Yake  all  ye  mountain  tribes',  and  sing'; 

Ye  plumy  warblers  of  the  spring'. 
Harmonious  anthems  raise' 

To  HIM  who  shap’d  your  finer  mould'. 

Who  tipp’d  your  glitt’ring  wings  with  gold', 
And  tun’d  your  voice  to  praise'. 

I !  Let  man',  by  nobler  passions  sway’d'. 

The  feeling  heart',  tiie  judging  head  , 

In  heav’nly  praise  employ'; 
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Spread  his  tremendous  name  around^, 

Till  heav’ii’s  broad  arch  rings  back  the  sound^, 

The  gcn’ral  bnrst  of  joy\ 

12  Ye  whom  the  charms  of  grandeur  please', 

Nurs’d  on  the  downy  lap  of  ease', 

Fall  prostrate  at  liis  thronek 
Ye  princes',  rulers',  all  adore'; 

Praise  him',  ye  kings',  who  makes  yourpow’r 
An  image  of  his  own'. 

13  Ye  fair',  by  nature  form’d  to  move', 

O  praise  th’  eternal  source  of  love', 

With  youth’s  enliv’ning  fire': 

Let  age  take  up  the  tuneful  lay'. 

Sigh  his  blcss’d  name' — then  soar  away'. 

And  ask  an  angefs  lyre'.  OGiLVia. 

SECTION  XY. 

The  universal  prayer. 

1  FATHER  of  all'!  m  ev’ry  age'. 

In  ev’ry  clime',  ador’d'. 

By  saint',  by  savage',  and  by  sage', 

Jehovah',  Jove^,  or  Lord'! 

2  Thou  GREAT  FIRST  cause',  least  understood', 

Who  all  my  sense  confin’d 
To  know  but  this',  that  Thou  art  good', 

And  that  myself  am  blind'; 

3  Yet  gave  me',  in  this  dark  estate', 

To  see  the  good  from  ill'; 

And  binding  nature  fast  in  fate', 

Left  free  the  human  will'. 

4  What  conscience  dictates  to  be  done  , 

Or  warns  me  not  to  do'. 

This  teach  me  more  thanheO  to  shun'. 

That  more  than  heav’n  ])ursue'. 

5  What  blessings  thy  free  bounty  gives'. 

Let  me  not  cas^  away'; 

For  God  is  paid',  when  man  receives', 

T’  enjoy',  is  to  obey'. 

6  Yet  not  to  earth’s  contracted  span'. 

Thy  goodness  let  me  bound'. 

Or  think  thee  Lord  alone  of  man'. 

When  thousand  worlds  are  round'. 

7  Let  not  this  weak',  unknowing  liand', 

Presume  thy  bolts  to  throw'; 
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And  deal  damnation  round  the  land' 

On  each  I  jud|:e  thy  foe'. 

8  If  I  am  right',  thy  grace  impart', 

Still  in  the  right  to  stay'; 
in  am  wrong',  oh  teach  my  heart 
To  find  that  better  way'! 

9  Save  me  alike  I’rom  foolish  pride', 

Or  impious  discontent', 

At  aught  thy  wisdom  has  denied', 

Or  aught  thy  goodness  lent'. 

10  Teach  me  to  feel  another’s  wo'; 

To  hide  the  fault  I  see': 

That  mercy  I  to  others  show', 

That  mercy  show  to  me'. 

1 1  Mean  though  I  am',  not  wholly  so'. 

Since  quicken’d  by  thy  breath': 

O  lead  me  wheresoe’er  I  ^o', 

Through  this  day’s  life' or  death'. 

12  This  day',  be  bread'  and  peace'  my  lot'; 

All  else  beneath  the  sun'. 

Thou  knovv’st  if  best  bestow’d  or  not': 

And  let  thy  u’ill  be  done'. 

13  To  thee',  whose  temple  is  all  space', 

Whose  altar',  earth',  sea',  skies'! 

One  chorus  let  all  beings  raise'! 

All  nature’s  incense  rise'.  popk 

SECTION  XVI. 

Comcience. 

1  0  treach’rous  conscience'!  v/hile  she  seems  to  sleep 
On  rose'  and  myrtle',  lull’d  with  syren  song'; 

While  she  seems',  nodditig  o’er  her  charge,  to  drop 
On  headlong  appetite  the  slacken’d  rein  , 

And  gi’.'e  us  up  to  license',  unrecall’d'. 

Unmark’d'; — see',  from  behind  her  secret  stand', 

The  sly  informer  minutes  every  fault'. 

And  her  dread  diary  with  hori’or  fills'. 

Not  the  gross  act  alone  employs  her  pen'; 

She  reconnoitres  fancy’s  airy  band', 

A  watchful  foe'!  the  formidable  spy', 

List’ning  o’srhears  the  whispers  of  our  camp'; 

Our  dawning  purposes  of  heart  explores' 

And  steals  our  embryos  of  iniquityh 
3  As  all  rapacious  usurers  conceal' 

Their  rioomsday-book  from  all-consuming  heirs' 
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Thus',  with  indulgence  most  severe',  she  treats 
Us  spendthrifts  of  inestimable  time'; 

Unnoted',  notes  each  moment  misappjy’d'; 

In  leaves  more  durable  than  leaves  of  brass', 
Writes  our  whole  history';  Avhich  death  shall  re: 
In  ev’ry  pale  delinquent's  j)rivate  ear'; 

And  judgment  publish';  publish  to  more  worlds 
Than  tins';  and  endless  age  in  groans  resound'. 

SECTION  XVII. 

On  an  infant. 

1  TO  the  dark  and  silent  tomb', 

Soon  I  hasten’d  from  the  womb': 
Scarce  the  dawn  of  lite  began', 

Eire  I  measur’d  out  iny  span'. 

2  I  no  smiling  pleasures  knew': 

I  no  gay  delights  could  viewS 
Joyless  sojourner  was  I', 

Only  born  to  weep'  and  die'. — 

3  Happy  infant',  early  bless’d'* 

Rest',  in  peaceful  slumber',  rest'; 

Early  rescu’d  from  the  cares'. 

Which  increase  with  growing  years 

4  No  delights  are  worth  thy  stay', 
Smiling',  as  they  seem',  and  gay'; 
Short  and  sickly  are  they  all', 

Hardly  tasted  ere  they  pall'. 

5  All  our  gayety  is  vain'. 

All  our  laughter  is  but  pain', 

Lasting  only',  and  divine' 

Is  an  innocence  like  thine' 

SECTION  XVHL 
The  cuckoo. 

1  HAIL',  beauteous  stranger  of  (he  wood' 

Attendant  on  the  spring'! 

Now  heav'n  repairs  thy  rural  seat', 

And  woods  thy  welcome  sing'. 

2  Soon  as  the  daisy  decks  the  green', 

Thy  certain  voice  we  hear': 

Hast  thou  a  sta  r  to  guide  thy  path', 

Or  mark  the  rolling  year'? 

Delightful  visitant'!  with  thee 
I  hail  the  time  of  flow’rs', 
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When  heav’n  is  fill’d  with  music  sweet 
Of  birds  amori^  the  bow’rsh 

4  The  school-boy'j  wand’ring  in  the  wood'. 

To  pull  the  flow’rs  so  gay', 

Starts',  thy  curious  voice  to  hear', 

And  imitates  thy  layh 

5  Soon  as  the  poa  puts  on  the  bloom', 

Thou  fly’st  the  vocal  vale\ 

An  annual  guest',  in  other  lands'. 
Another  spring  to  hailh 

6  Sweet  bird'l  thy  bow’r  is  ever  green'. 

Thy  sky  is  ever  clear^; 

Thou  hast  no  sorrow  in  thy  song'. 

No  winter  in  thy  yearM  , 

7  0  could  I  fly',  I’d  fiy  with  xhee'; 

We’d  make',  with  social  wing'. 

Our  annual  visit  o’er  the  globe' 
Companions  of  the  spring'. 

SECTION  XIX. 

Day.  A  pastoral  in  three  parts. 

MORNING. 

1  IN  the  barn  the  tenant  cock', 

Close  to  partlet  percli’d  on  high'. 
Briskly  crows'  (the  shepherd’s  clock'!) 
Jocund  that  the  morning’s  nighh 

2  Swiftly',  from  the  mountain’s  brow'. 

Shadows',  nurs’d  by  night',  retire'; 
And  the  peeping  sunbeam',  now', 

Paints  with  gold  the  village  spire'. 

3  Philomel  forsakes  the  thorn'. 

Plaintive  where  she  prates  at  night', 
And  the  lark  to  meet  the  morn'. 

Soars  beyond  the  shepherd’s  sight'. 

4  From  the  low-rooPd  cottage  ridge'. 

See  the  chatt’ring  swallow  spring'^ 
Darting  through  the  one-arch’d  bridge' 
Quick  she  dips  her  dappled  wing'. 

5  Now  the  pine-tree’s  waving  top'. 

Gently  greets  the  morning  gale  ■, 
Kidlings',  now',  begin  to  crop 
Daisies',  on  the  dewy  dale' 

6  From  the  balmy  sweets',  uncloy’d', 

(Restless  till  her  task  be  done',) 
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Now  the  busy  bee  ’s  employed', 

Sipping-  dew  before  the  sun''. 

7  Trickling  through  the  crevic’d  rock', 

Where  the  limpid  stream  distils'. 

Sweet  refreshment  waits  the  flock', 

When  ’tis  sun-drove  from  the  hills\ 

8  Colin’s  for  the  promis’d  corn', 

(Ere  the  harvest  hopes  are  ripe',) 
Anxious'; — whilst  the  huntsman’s  horn', 
Boldly  sounding',  drowns  his  pipe'. 

9  Sweet' — O  sweet',  the  warbling  throng', 

On  the  white  emblossom’d  spray'! 
Nature’s  universal  song'. 

Echoes  to  the  rising  day'. 

NOON. 

10  Fervid  on  the  glitt’ring  flood'. 

Now  the  noontide  radiance  glows': 
Drooping  o’er  its  infant  bud', 

Not  a  dew-drop ’s  left  the  rose'. 

11  By  the  brook  the  shepherd  dines'. 

From  the  fierce  meridian  heat'. 
Shelter’d  by  the  branching  pines'. 

Pendent  o’er  his  grassy  seat'. 

12  Now  the  flock  forsakes  the  glade', 

Where',  uncheck’d',  the  sunbeams  fall', 
Sure  to  find  a  pleasing  shade' 

By  the  ivy’d  abbey  wall'. 

13  Echo',  in  her  airy  round'. 

O’er  the  river',  rock',  and  hill'. 

Cannot  catch  a  single  sound'. 

Save  the  clack  of  yonder  mill'. 

14  Cattle  court  the  zephyrs  bland', 

W^here  the  streamlet  wanders  cool'; 

Or  with  languid  silence  stand' 

Midway  in  the  marshy  pool'. 

15  But  from  mountain',  dell',  or  stream'. 

Not  a  flutt’ring  zephyr  springs'; 
Fearful  lest  the  noontide  beam'. 

Scorch  its  soft',  its  silken  wings'. 

16  Not  a  leaf  has  leave  to  stir'; 

Nature’s  lull’d' — serene' — and  stUi': 
Quiet  e’en  the  shepherd’s  cur'. 

Sleeping  on  the  heath-clad  hill'. 
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17  Languid  is  the  landscape  round', 

Till  the  fresh  descending  show’r', 
Grateful  to  the  thirsty  ground', 

Raises  evhy  fainting  flow’r'. 

18  Now  the  hill' — the  liedge' — are  green', 

Now  the  warbler’s  throat’s  in  tune'; 
Blithesome  is  the  verdant  scene', 
Brighten’d  by  the  beams  of  Noon'! 

EVENINO. 

19  O’er  the  heath  the  heifer  strays 

Free';  (the  furrow’d  task  is  done';) 
Now  the  village  windows  blaze'. 
Burnish’d  by  the  setting  sun'. 

20  Now  he  sets  behind  the  hill', 

Sinking  from  a  golden  sky': 

Can  the  pencil’s  mimic  skill', 

Copy  the  refulgent  dye'? 

21  Trudging  as  the  ploughmen  go', 

(To  the  smoking  hamlet  bound',) 
Giant-like  their  shadows  grow', 
Lengthen’d  o’er  the  level  ground', 

22  Where  the  rising  forest  spreads 

Shelter  for  the  lordly  dome'! 

To  their  high-built  air^  beds'. 

See  the  rooks  returning  home'! 

23  As  the  lark',  with  vary’d  tune', 

Carols  to  the  ev’ning  loud'; 

Mark  the  mild  resplendent  moon', 
Breaking  through  a  parted  cloud'. 

24  Now  the  hermit  owlet  peeps'. 

From  the  barn'  or  twisted  brake'; 
And  the  blue  mist  slowly  creeps', 
Curling  on  the  silver  lake'. 

25  As  the  trout  in  speckled  pride', 

Playful  from  its  bosom  springs'; 

To  the  banks  a  ruffled  tide'. 

Verges  in  successive  rings'. 

26  Tripping  through  the  silken  grass', 

O’er  the  path-divided  dale  , 

Mark  the  rose-complexion’d  lass', 

With  her  well-pois’d  milking  pail' 

2T  Linnets  with  unnumber’d  notes', 

And  the  cuckoo  bird  with  two'. 
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Tuning  sweet  their  mellow  throats', 

Did  the  setting  sun  adieu'.  Cunningham. 

SECTION  XX. 

The  order  of  nature, 

1  SEE,  through  this  air,  this  ocean,  and  this  earth, 

All  matter  quick,  and  bursting  into  birth. 

Above,  how  higli  progressive  life  may  go  ! 

Around,  how  widq !  how  deep  extend  below ; 

Vast  chain  of  being  !  which  li’om  God  began. 

Nature  ethereal,  human ;  angel,  man ; 

Beast,  bird,  fish,  insect,  what  no  eye  can  see. 

No  glass  can  reach  ;  from  infinite  to  thee. 

From  thee  to  nothing. — On  superior  pow’rs 
Were  we  to  press,  inferior  might  on  ours; 

Or  in  the  full  creation  leave  a  void. 

Where,  one  step  broken,  the  great  scale’s  destroy’d: 
From  nature’s  chain  whatever  link  you  strike, 

Tenth  or  ten-thousandth,  breaks  the  chain  alilce. 

2  And,  if  each  system  in  gradation  roll, 

Alike  essential  to  the  amazing  whole, 

The  least  confusion  but  in  one,  not  all 
That  system  only,  but  the  wdiole  must  fall. 

Let  earth,  unbalanc’d,  from  her  orbit  fly. 

Planets  and  suns  run  lawless  through  the  sky; 

Let  ruling  angels  from  their  spheres  be  hurl’d. 

Being  on  being  wreck’d,  and  world  on  world  ; 
Heav’n’s  whole  foundations  to  their  centre  nod. 

And  nature  trembles  to  the  throne  of  God. 

Ail  this  dread  order  break — for  whom  ?  for  thee  ? 
Vile  worm !  Oh  madness !  pride !  impiety ! 

3  What  if  the  foot  ordain’d  the  dust  to  tread, 

Or  hand,  to  toil,  aspir’d  to  be  the  head } 

What  if  the  head,  the  eye,  or  ear  repin’d^ 

To  serve  mere  engines  to  the  ruling  mind.^ 

Just  as  absurd  for  any  part  to  claim 

To  be  another,  in  this  gen’ral  frame  : 

Just  as  absurd,  to  mourn  the  tasks  or  pains, 

The  great  directing  mind  of  all  ordains. 

4  All  are  but  parts  of  one  stupendous  whole. 

Whose  body  nature  is,  and  God  the  soul : 

That,  chang’d  through  all,  and  yet  in  all  the  same. 
Great  in  the  earth,  as  in  th’  ethereal  flame  ; 

Warms  in  the  sun,  refreshes  in  the  breeze. 

Glows  in  the  stars,  and  blossoms  in  the  trees ; 
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Lives  through  all  life,  extends  through  all  extent, 
Spreads  undivided,  operates  unspent ; 

Breathes  in  our  soul,  informs  our  mortal  part, 

As  fu;l,  as  perfect,  in  a  hair  as  heart ; 

As  full,  as  perfect,  in  vile  man  that  mourns, 

As  the  rapt  seraph  that  adores  and  burns : 

To  him  no  high,  no  low,  no  great,  no  small ; 

He  fills,  he  bounds,  connects,  and  equals  all. 

5  Cease  ihen,  nor  order  imperfection  name  : 

Our  proper  bliss  depends  on  what  we  blame. 

Know  th,y  own  point :  this  kind,  this  due  degree 
Of  blindness,  weakness,  Heav’n  bestows  on  thee. 
vTubmit. — In  tliis,  or  any  other  sphere, 

'  Sccme  to  be  as  blest  as  thou  canst  bear : 

Safe  in  the  hand  of  one  disposing  Pow’r, 

Or  in  the  natal,  or  the  mortal  hour. 

Ml  nature  is  hut  art,  unknown  to  thee ; 

All  chance,  direction,  which  thou  canst  not  see  ; 

All  discord,  harmony  not  understood ; 

Ail  partial  evil,  universal  good  ; 

And,  spite  of  Pride,  in  erring  Reason’s  spite, 

One  truth  is  clear — whatever  is,  is  right.  pope, 

SECTION  XXL 
Confidence  in  divine  protection, 

!  HOW  are  thy  servants  blest,  O  Lord ! 

How  sure  is  their  defence  ! 

Eternal  wisdom  is  their  guide, 

Their  help  Omnipotence. 

2  in  foreign  realms,  and  lands  remote, 

Supported  by  thy  care. 

Through  burning  climes  I  pass’d  unhurt, 

And  breath’d  in  tainted  air. 

3  Thy  mercy  sweeten’d  ev’ry  soil, 

Made  ev’ry  region  please ; 

The  hoary  Alpine  hills  it  warm’d, 

And  smooth’d  the  Tyrrhene  seas. 

4  Think,  O  my  soul,  devoutly  think, 

How,  with  affrighted  eyes. 

Thou  saw’st  the  wide  extended  deep 
In  all  its  horrors  rise  ! 

6  Confusion  dwelt  in  ev’ry  face. 

And  fear  in  ev’ry  heart, 

When  waves  on  waves,  and  gulfs  in  gulfs, 
O’ercaine  the  pilot’s  art. 
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6  Yet  then,  from  all  my  griefs,  0  Lord ! 

Thy  mercy  set  me  free  : 

While  in  the  confidence  of  pray’r. 

My  soul  toolc  liold  on  thee. 

•  7  For  though  in  dreadlul  whirls  we  hung 
High  on  broken  wave, 

I  knew  thou  'wert  not  slow  to  hear, 

Nor  impotent  to  save. 

8  The  storm  was  laid,  the  wmds  retir’d, 

Obedient  to  fny  will ; 

The  sea  that  roar’d  at  thy  command. 

At  thy  command  was  still. 

9  In  midst  of  dangers,  fears,  and  deaths, 

'riiy  goodness  I  ’ll  adore  ; 

And  i)raise  thee  for  thy  mercies  past, 

And  humbly  hope  for  more. 

10  My  life,  iftliou  preserve  my  life. 

Thy  sacrifice  shall  be; 

And  death,  if  death  must  be  my  doom. 

Shall  join  my  soul  to  thee.  addisoji. 

SECTION  XXII. 

Hymn  on  a  review  of  the  seasons. 

1  THESE,  as  they  change.  Almighty  Father!  these. 

Are  but  the' varied  God.  The  rolling  year 

Is  full  of  tliee.  Forth  in  the  pleasing  spring 
Thy  beauty  walks,  Tdiy  tenderness  and  love. 

Wide  flush  the  fields  ;  tlie  soft’ning  air  is  balm; 

Echo  the  mountains  round;  the  forest  smiles, 

And  ev’ry  sense,  and  ev’ry  heart  is  joy. 

2  Then  comes  Thy  glory  in  the  summer  months. 

With  lis'ht  and  heat  refulgent.  Then  Thy  sun 
Shoots  full  perfection  through  the  swelling  year ; 

And  oft  Thy  voice  in  dreadful  thunder  speaks ; 

And  oft  at  dawn,  deep  noon,  or  falling  eve. 

By  brooks  and  groves,  in  hoUow-whisp’ring  gales. 

3  Thy  bounty  shines  in  autumn  unconfin’d. 

And  spreads  a  common  feast  for  all  that  lives. 

In  winter,  awful  Thou  !  with  clouds  and  storms 
Around  Thee  thrown,  tempest  o’er  tempest  roll’d, 
Majestic  darkness-'  On  the  whirlwind’s  wing, 

Riding  sublime,  Thou  bidst  the  world  adore ; 

And  humblest  nature  with  Thy  northern  blast- 

4  Mysterious  round  !  what  skill,  what  force  divine. 

Deep  felt  in  these  appear !  a  simple  train. 
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Yet  so  delightful  mix’d,  with  such  kind  art, 

Such  beauty  and  beneficence  combin’d  ; 

Shade,  unperceiv’d,  so  soft’ning*  into  shade. 

And  all  so  forming  an  harmonious  whole. 

That  as  they  still  succeed,  they  ravish  still. 

5  But  wand’ring  o^  with  brute  unconscious  gaze, 
Man  marks  not  Thee,  marks  not  the  mighty  hand, 
That,  ever  busy,  wheels  the  silent  spheres ; 

Works  in  the  secret  deep ;  shoots,  steaming,  thence 
The  fair  profusion  that  o’erspreads  the  spring ; 
Flings  from  the  sun  direct  the  fiaming  day ; 

Feeds  every  creature;  hurls  the  tempest  tbrth ; 

And,  as  on  earth  this  grateful  change  revolves, 
Vfith  transport  touches  all  the  springs  ol'life. 

6  Nature,  attend!  join  ev'ry  living  soul, 
iieneatli  the  spacious  temple  of  the  sky, 

In  adoration  join  1  and,  ardent,  raise 
One  general  song  ! - 

Ve,  chief,  for  whom  the  whole  creation  smiles, 

Ai  once  the  head,  the  heart,  and  tongue  of  all, 
Crown  the  great  hymn ! 

7  For  me,  when  I  tbrget  the  darling  theme, 

"Whether  the  blossom  blows ;  the  summer  ray 
Russets  the  plain;  inspiring  autumn  gleams  ; 

‘  )r  winter  rises  in  the  black’ning  east ; 

Be  my  tongue  mute,  my  fancy  paint  no  more, 

A  nd,  dead  to  joy,  forget  my  heart  to  beat ! 

8  Should  fate  command  me  to  the  farthest  verge 
Ot'the  green  earth,  to  distant  barb’rous  climes, 
Rivers  unknown  to  song ;  where  first  the  sun 
(Rids  Indian  mountains,  or  liis  setting  beam 
Flames  on  th’  Atlantic  isles  ;  ’tis  nought  to  me; 
Since  God  is  ever  present,  ever  fel’^ 

In  the  void  waste  as  in  the  city  full ; 

And  where  he  vitai  oreathes  there  must  be  joy. 

9  When  e’en  at  last  the  solemn  hour  shall  come, 

And  wing  my  mystic  flight  to  future  worlds, 

I  cheerful  wifi  obey ;  there  with  new  pow’rs, 

AVill  rising  wonaers  sing:  I  cannot  go 
^Vhere  universal  love  not  smiles  around, 
Sustaining  all  yon  orbs,  and  all  their  suns; 

From  seeming  evil  still  educing  good. 

And  better  thence  again,  and  better  still, 
in  infinite  progression.  But  I  lose 
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Myself  ill  him,  in  liglit  ineffable  1 

Come  then,  expressive  silence,  muse  his  praise. 

THOMSON. 

SECTION  XXIII. 

On  solitude. 

1  O  SOLITUDE,  romantic  maid  ! 

Whether  by  nodding  towers  you  tread, 

Or  haunt  the  deserrs  trackless  gloom. 

Or  hover  o’er  the  yawning  tomb. 

Or  climb  the  Andes’  clifted  side, 

Or  by  the  Nile’s  coy  source  abide, 

Or,  starting  from  your  half-year’s  sleep, 

From  Hecla  view  the  thawing  deep. 

Or,  at  the  purple  dawn  of  day, 

Tadmor’s  marble  waste  survey; 

You,  recluse,  again  I  woo. 

And  again  your  steps  pursue. 

2  Plum’d  conceit  himself  surveying, 

F oily  with  her  shadow  playing. 

Purse-proud  elbowing  insolence, 

Bloated  empiric,  puff’d  pretence. 

Noise  that  through  a  trumpet  speaks, 

Laughter  in  loud  peals  that  breaks, 

Intrusion,  with  a  fopling’s  face, 

(Ignorant  of  time  and  place,) 

Sparks  of  fire  dissension  blowing. 

Ductile,  court- bred  flattery  bowing, 

Restraint’s  stiff  neck,  grimace’s  leer, 

Squint-ey’d  censure’s  artful  sneer. 

Ambition’s  buskins,  steep’d  in  blood, 

Fly  thy  presence,  Solitude ! 

3  Sage  reflection,  bent  with  years, 

Conscious  virtue,  void  of  lears. 

Muffled  silence,  wood-nymph  shy, 

Meditation’s  piercing  eye. 

Halcyon  peace  on  moss  reclin’d. 

Retrospect  that  scans  the  mind. 

Rapt  earth-gazing  revery. 

Blushing  artless  modesty, 

Health  that  snufis  the  morning  air, 

F ull-ey’d  truth  with  bosom  bare. 

Inspiration,  nature’s  child. 

Seek  the  solitary  wild. 

4  When  all  nature’s  huvsh’d  asleep. 

Nor  love,  nor  guilt,  their  vigils  keep, 
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Soft  you  leave  your  cavern’d  den, 

And  wander  o’er  the  works  of  men  *, 

But  when  Phosphor  bring'S  the  dawn, 

By  her  dappled  coursers  drawn, 

Again  you  to  your  wild  retreat, 

And  the  early  huntsman  meet, 

Where,  as  you  pensive  pass  along, 

You  catch  the  distant  shepherd’s  song, 
Or  brush  from  herbs  the  })ear!y  dew, 

Or  the  rising  primrose  vietv, 

Devotion  lends  her  heav’n-plum’d  wings, 
You  mount,  and  nature  with  you  sings. 

5  But  ■when  the  midday  fervours  glow. 

To  upland  airy  shades  you  go, 

Where  never  sunburnt  woodman  came, 
Nor  sportsman  chas’d  the  timid  game  ; 
And  there,  beneath  an  oak  reclin’d. 

With  drowsy  waterfalls  behind, 

You  sink  to  rest. 

Till  the  tuneful  oird  of  night. 

From  the  neighb’ring  poplar’s  height, 
Wake  you  witli  her  solemn  strain. 

And  teach  pleas’d  echo  to  complain. 

6  With  you  roses  brighter  bloom, 

Sweeter  ev’ry  sweet  perfume  ; 

Purer  ev’ry  fountain  flows. 

Stronger  ev’ry  wulding  grow’s; 

Let  those  toil  for  gold  who  please, 

Or  for  fame  renounce  their  ease. 

What  is  fame  ?  An  empty  bubble  : 

Gold  i  A  shining,  constant  trouble. 

Let  them  for  their  country  bleed ! 

What  was  Sidney’s,  Raleigli’s  meed  ? 
IMan’s  not  worth  a  moment’s  pain ; 

Base,  ungrateful,  fickle,  vain. 

7  T-'hoii  let  me,  sequester’d  fair, 

To  your  sybil  grot  repair  ; 

On  yon  hanging  cliff  it  stands, 

Scoop’d  by  nature’s  plastic  hands, 
Bosom’d  in  the  gloorciy  shade 

Of  cypress  not  with  age  decay’d  ; 

'  Where  the  owd  still  hooting  sits, 

Where  the  bat  incessant  flits  ; 

There  in  loftier  strains  Pll  sing 
Whence  tlie  changing  seasons  spring; 
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Tell  how  storms  deform  the  skies, 

"Whence  the  waves  subside  and  rise, 

Trace  the  comet’s  blazing-  tail, 

Weigh  the  planets  in  a  scale; 

Bend,  great  God,  before  thy  shrine ; 

The  Doiirnless  macrocosm’s  thine. 

8  Since  in  each  scheme  of  life  I’ve  fail’d. 

And  disappointment  seems  entail’d ; 

Since  all  on  earth  1  valu’d  most, 

?»Iy  guide,  my  stay,  my  friend  is  lost ; 

0  Solitude,  now  give  me  rest, 

And  hush  the  tempest  in  my  bieast. 

O  gently  deign  to  guide  my  feet 
I’o  your  hermit-trodden  seat ; 

Where  I  may  live  at  last  my  own, 

Where  I  at  last  may  die  unknown. 

1  spoke ;  she  turn’d  her  mamc  ray  ; 

And  thus  she  said,  or  seemal  to  say : 

9  Youth,  you  ’re  mistaken,  if  you  think  to  find 
In  shades,  a  med’eine  tor  a  troubled  mind : 

W an  grief  will  haunt  you  wheresoe’er  you  go. 

Sigh  in  the  breeze,  and  in  the  streamlet  How. 

There  pale  inaction  pines  his  life  away  ; 

And  satiate  mourns  the  quick  return  of  day : 

I'here,  n.aked  frenzy  laughing  wild  with  pain. 

Or  bares  the  blade,  or  plunges  in  the  main : 
riiere  superstition  broods  o’er  all  her  tears. 

And  yells  of  demons  in  the  zephyr  hears. 

But  if  a  hermit  you  ’re  resolv’ti  to  dwell. 

And  bid  to  social  life  a  last  larewell ; 

’Tis  impious. - 

10  God  never  made  an  independent  man ; 

’T  would  jar  the  concord  of  his  general  plan. 

See  every  part  of  that  stupendous  v/hole, 

“Whose  body  nature  is,  and  God  the  soul 
To  one  great  end,  the  general  good,  conspire, 

From  matter,  brute,  to  man,  to  seraph,  fire. 

Should  man  through  nature  solitary  roam. 

His  will  his  sovereign,  every  where  his  home. 

What  force  would  guard  him  from  the  lion’s  jaw  ? 
What  swiftness  wing  him  from  th.e  panther’s  paw  ? 

Or,  should  iate  lead  him  to  some  safer  shore, 

Wliere  panthers  never  prowl,  nor  lions  roar, 

Where  liberal  nature  all  lier  charms  bestows, 

Suns  shine,  birds  sing,  flowers  bloom,  and  w^ater  flows; 
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Fool,  dost  thou  think  he ’d  revel  on  the  store, 

Absolve  the  care  of  Heav’n,  nor  ask  lor  more  ? 

T1  lOugh  waters  flow’d,  flow’rs  bloom’d,  and  Phoebus  shone, 
He ’d  sigh,  he ’d  murmur,  that  he  was  alone. 

For  know,  the  Maker  on  the  human  breast. 

A  sense  of  kindred,  country,  man,  impress’d. 

1 1  Though,  nature’s  works  the  ruling  mind  declare. 

And  well  deserve  inquiry’s  serious  care. 

The  God,  (whate’er  misanthropy  may  say,^ 

Shines,  beams  in  man  witli  most  unclouded  ray. 

What  boots  it  thee  to  fly  from  pole  to  pole  i 
Hang  o’er  the  sun,  and  with  the  planets  roll  ? 

What  boots  through  space’s  larthest  bourns  to  roam  ? 

If  thou,  O  man,  a  stranger  art  at  home. 

Then  know  thyself,  the  human  mind  survey; 

The  use,  the  pleasure,  will  the  toil  repay. 

[2  Nor  study  only,  practice  what  you  know; 

Your  life,  your  knovrledge,  to  mankind  you  owe. 

With  Plato’s  olive  wreath  the  bays  entwine  ; 

Those  who  in  study,  should  in  practice  shine. 

Say,  does  the  learned  lord  of  Ha.^'ley’s  shade. 

Charm  man  so  much  by  mossy  lountains  laid. 

As  Avhen  arous’d,  he  stems  corruption’s  course,, 

And  shakes  the  senate  with  a  Tullv’s  three 
When  Ifeedom  gasp’d  beneath  a  (Jaesar’s  feet, 

Then  public  virtue  might  to  shades  retreat: 

But  where  she  breathes,  the  least  may  useful  be. 

And  freedom,  Britain,  still  belongs  to  thee. 

13  TJiough  man ’s  ungrateful,  or  though  fortune  frown, 

Is  the  reward  of  worth  a  song,  or  croAvn  ? 

Nor  yet  unrecompens’d  are  virtue’s  pains  ; 

Good  Allen  lives,  and  bounteous  BrunsAvick  reigns. 

On  each  condition  disappointments  AA^ait, 

Enter  the  hut  and  force  the  guarded  gate. 

Nor  dare  repine,  though  early  friendship  bleed, 

From  loA^e,  the  AAmrId,  and  all  its  cares,  he ’s  freed. 

But  knoAv,  adversity ’s  the  child  of  God : 

Whom  Heav’n  approves  of  most,  must  leel  her  rod. 

V/i)en  smooth  old  Ocean,  and  each  storm ’s  asleep, 

Then  ignorance  may  plough  the  Avatery  deep ; 

But  Avlien  the  demons  of  the  tempest  rave. 

Skill  must  conduct  the  vessel  through  the  AA’^ave. 

1 4  Sidney,  Avhat  good  man  envies  not  thy^blow.^ 

Who  Avould  not  Avish  Anytus* — for  a  foe  ? 

Intrepid  virtue  triumphs  over  fate ; 

*  One  of  the  accuse’’^  o'"  Socrates. 
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The  good  can  never  be  unrortimate. 

•A  nd  be  this  maxim  graven  in  thy  mind ; 

The  height  of  virtue  is  to  serve  mankind. 

But  when  old  age  has  silver’d  o’er  thy  head. 

When  memory  fails,  and  all  thy  vigour’s  fled, 

'['hen  mayst  tliou  seek  the  stillness  of  retreat, 

Then  liear  aloof  the  human  tempest  beat; 

Tiien  ■wii!  I  greet  thee  to  my  woodland  cave, 

Allay  the  pangs  of  age,  and  smooth  t)iy  grave. 

GRAINGER. 
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